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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



November 4, 1914. 
To his Excellency, Hiram W. Johnson, Governor, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, California. 

Dear Sir : We have the honor to transmit herewith our sixth biennial 
report, covering the two years ending June 30, 1914, showing in detail : 

First — The condition of the institutions under our supervision, with 
such suggestions as we deem necessary for legislative and executive 
action ; 

Second — Such further suggestions as we deem necessary and perti- 
nent for the best interests of the state in the general field of charities 
and corrections; and 

Third — The transactions of the Board for the biennial period com- 
mencing July 1, 1912, and ending July 30, 1914. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MAETIN A. MEYEE, President. 
CAERIE P. BRYANT, Vice-President, 
JOHN R. HAYNES, 
JESSICA B. PEIXOTTO, 
CHAS. A. RAMM, 
W. S. TINNING, 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
STUART A. QUEEN, Secretary. 
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An act to create a State Board of Charities and Corrections, prescribing its 
duties and powers, and appropriating money therefor, approved March 25, 
1903, as amended by act approved May 1, 1911. 

The people of the State of Californiay represented in senate and assembly^ 
do enact as follows: 

Section 1. A state board of charities and correccious is hereby created of six 
members, to be appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, not more than three of whom shall be of the same political party. Such 
members shall hold office for a period of four years and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified; provided, that the terms of the three members who were 
appointed February 17, 1908, shall expire February 17, 1912, and the other 
three terms shall expire February 17, 1914, and thereafter the terms of three 
members of said board shall expire on February 17 of each even numbered year. 
Women may be appointed members of said board or hold any position in the 
appointment of said board. No person shall be appointed a member, or continue 
to act as such, while he is a trustee, manager, director, or other administrative 
officer of an institution, subject to the provisions of this act. Appointments to fill 
vacancies before the expiration of such terms shall be for the residue of terms in 
the same manner as original appointments. The governor shall be ex officio a 
member of said board. 

Sec. 2. The members of said board shall act without compensation, but shall 
be allowed their actual necessary expenses. The said board may appoint a secretary 
arid such other employees as it may deem necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and shall determine their salaries. All the expenses of said board, including 
salaries, shall not exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars in any one year ; provided, 
that any unexpended part of an appropriation for any year may be carried over and 
made available for the succeeding year, and the said sum of ten thousand dollars is 
hereby appropriated annually out of any moneys in the state treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the use of said board under this act The secretary of said board 
shall execute a bond in the sum of five thousand ($5,000) dollars, and take the oath 
of office prescribed by the Political Code for the executive officers of this state. The 
board shall provide itself with an office in the city and county of San Francisco. 
Meetings of the board may be held at such times and in such places in the State of 
California as said board may deem fit. It may make such rules and orders for the 
regulation of its own proceedings as it may deem necessary, and may fix the number 
of members necessary to constitute a quorum. The failure of a member to attend 
three consecutive meetings of said board during any calendar year, unless excused 
by formal vote of the board, may be construed by the governor as a resignation of 
said non-attending member. 

Sec. 3. The board is hereby empowered and authorized, and it shall be its duty 
as a whole, or by committee, or by its secretary, or other agent whom it may 
authorize, to investigate, examine, and make reports upon the charitable, correctional, 
and penal institutions of the state, including the state hospitals for the insane, of 
the counties, cities and counties, cities, and towns of the state, and such public 
officers as are in any way responsible for the administration of public funds used 
for the relief or maintenance of the poor. All the persons or officers in charge of 
or connected with such public institutions, or with the administration of said funds, 
are hereby required to furnish to the board or its committee or secretary such 
information and statistics as they may request or require, and allow said board, 
committee, or secretary free access to all departments of such institutions and to 
all of their records. In order to secure accuracy, uniformity, and completeness in 
such statistics and information, the board may prescribe such forms of report and 
records by the state commission in lunacy regarding the state hospitals for the 
insane and by such other officers, boards, or institutions as it may deem necessary, 
and also such forms of registration at all public institutions referred to in this 
section as it may require. The state commission in lunacy, on behalf of the institu- 
tions under its charge, and the officers of all other institutions, and all officers in 
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10 STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

any way responsible for public funds used for the relief of the poor or the mainte- 
nance of any inmates of said public institutions, are hereby required to follow such 
forms, records, and registration so prescribed ; provided, that the intent of this law 
is that, so far as possible, the board shall make use of the forms of report, record, 
and registration now obtaining in the state commission of lunacy and other state 
boards and institutions. All plans of new buildings, or parts of buildings for any 
of the public institutions coming under the provisions of this section, or any addi- 
tions or alterations in such buildings, shall, before their adoption by the proper 
officials, be submitted to the board for suggestions and criticism. 

Sec. 4. The board shall have power to issue compulsory process to compel the 
attendance of any witness before said board or any member thereof, and to require 
the production of such books or papers relating to any public institution mentioned 
in section three of this act as they may deem necessary ; provided, that no witness 
shall be required to attend before said board out of the county in which he resides. 
Any member of said board shall have power, and he is hereby authorized to admin- 
ister an oath to any and all witnesses coming before said board, or any member 
thereof, for examination, and to examine such witness or witnesses in reference to 
any matter relating to public institutions mentioned in section three of this act 
appertaining to the inquiry before the board, or said member. Disobedience of a 
subpoena issued by said board, or refusal to be sworn, or to answer, shall subject 
such person disobeying or refusing to a forfeiture of one hundred dollars, to be 
recovered in a civil action brought in a court of competent jurisdiction by said 
board in its name as plaintiff, the money recovered to be appropriated to the use 
of said board. 

Sec. 5. The board is hereby empowered and authorized, and it shall be its duty 
as a whole, or by committee, or by its secretary, to investigate, examine, and make 
reports upon all institutions or persons receiving any state aid for the care of 
orphan, half-orphan, abandoned or dependent children, and may prescribe forms of 
record thereof to be kept, and require reports thereof. 

Sec. 6. Any public officer, superintendent, manager or person in charge of 
any said public institution, or with the administration of said funds, who refuses 
or neglects to furnish said board, its committee or secretary, the information and 
statistics which they may request or require shall be subject to a forfeiture of fifty 
dollars, to be recovered as provided in section 4 of this act for disobedience of a 
subpoena. 

Sec. 7. No provision in this act contained shall in any way be construed as 
preventing the governor of this state from making a plenary investigation in refer- 
ence to the conduct of any public institutions under the terms of any act of the 
legislature of this state. Furthermore, the governor may at any time order an 
investigation by the board, or by a committee of its members, of the management 
of the above-named institutions, or any thereof. 

Sec. 8. Two months prior to each regular session of the legislature, the board 
shall make a full and complete report to the governor of all its transactions during 
the preceding two years, showing fully and in detail all expenses incurred and 
moneys paid out by it, and giving a list of all officers and agents employed, and the 
actual condition of all institutions under its supervision, with such suggestions- as 
it may deem necessary and pertinent, and with recommendations for legislative 
and executive action. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of this act shall not apply to the Veterans' Home of 
California, located at Yountville, Napa County, nor to the Woman's Relief Corps 
Home at Evergreen, Santa Clara County. 

Sec. 10. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 
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BY-LAWS. 

OFFICEBS. 

The Board shall elect a president, whose duty it shall be to preside at all meet- 
ings and perform such other duties as usually pertain to the office of president, 
and who shall hold office for one year from and after the fourth Thursday in April 
of each year. 

The Board shall elect a vice-president, who shall hold office for the sajne time, 
and who' shall perform the duties of the president in case of the absence of the 
latter or his inability to act. 

The Board shall elect a secretary, who shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
Board, and who shall receive such salary as the Board may determine, and whose 
duty it shall be to keep a record of the proceedings of the Board, to have charge of 
its office as executive officer, and to perform such other duties as are contemplated 
by the law creating the Board, and as the Board may from time to time direct. 

MEETINGS. 

The Board shall hold regular bi-monthly meetings on the fourth Thursday of 
February, April, June, August, October and December of each year, at ten o'clock 
a. m. at its offices in San Francisco. 

Special meetings may be held at the call of the president or of three members 
at such times and places as may be fixed. Notices of special meetings shall be 
mailed to the address of each member at least five days before the date of meeting. 

The Board may meet at any time and place without notice, if six of the mem- 
bers are present or give their written consent thereto. 

The nature of the business to be transacted shall be stated in the notice of 
special meetings, and no other business shall be transacted at such meeting without 
the consent of five members of the Board. 

The president, vice-president, and secretary shall be elected or appointed only at 
a regular meeting or an adjourned regular meeting. 

EXPENDITUBES. 

The secretary shall keep an itemized account of the expenditures of the Board, 
and of each member or officer thereof. 

An auditing committee of two shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to audit 
all expenditures of the Board, or any of its members or officers. 

QUOBUM. 

Four members shall constitute a quorum, and a less number can not transact 
any business except to adjourn from day to day. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These by-laws may be amended by the vote of four members at any regular meet- 
ing without notice, or at a special meeting, provided notice in writing of the pro- 
posed amendment is mailed to each member five days before the date of meeting. 
The by-laws may be amended or suspended at any time by the unanimous vote of 
six members. 
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STATE BOARD OP CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 13 



INSTITUTIONS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 



1. State Prison at San Quentin. 

2. State Prison at Folsom. 

3. Preston School of Industry. 

4. Whittier State School. 

5. California School for Girls. 

6. Stockton State Hospital. 

7. Napa State Hospital. 

8. Agnews State Hospital. 

9. Mendocino State Hospital. 

10. Southern California State Hospital. 

11. Sonoma State Home. 

12. Industrial Home for Adult Blind. 

13. County hospitals and almshouses (62 in number). 

14. Public charities (out relief in 58 counties). 

15. County jails (58 in number). 

16. City and town jails (about 200 in number). 

17. Child-placing agencies (8 licensed). 

18. State-aid institutions or orphanages (39 licensed). 

19. Non-state-aid institutions or children's homes (11 licensed, 4 cases pending). 

20. Family homes for children (28 licensed, 74 cases pending). 

21. Maternity hospitals, maternity departments and maternity homes (116 

licensed, 57 cases pending). 
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14 STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 



THE FOLLOWING STATUTES OF 1913 SPECIALLY RE 
LATE TO THE CARE OF DEPENDENTS, DEFECTIVES 
AND DELINQUENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 



Chapter. Subject. 

338. Requiring all jails and county hospitals to keep uniform records prescribed 

by the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
329. Prohibiting the letting of the care of indigents by contract to any person, 

also permitting the employment of misdemeanant prisoners on public 

works. 
69. Requiring license to conduct maternity hospitals and boarding homes for 

children. 
92. Guarding the adoption of abandoned and deserted children. 
132. Laying the support of an illegitimate child upon the father as well as the 

mother. 
323. Providing state aid for dependent children of citizens or aliens, three years 

resident in California. 
325. Regulating the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
556. Repealing the act creating a trade school for orphans. 
681. Creating a commission to investigate mothers' pensions. 
673. Revising the juvenile court law. 
337. Amending the act relating to probation. 
165. Providing for indemnity for erroneous conviction of felony. 
230. Creating a board of parole commissioners for each county. 

583. Prohibiting cruel and unusual punishments in prisons or reformatories. 

584. Forbidding the exposure of paroled prisoners. 

585. Regulating the sale of jute (a prison product). 
591. Displacing the parole law of 1893. 

593. Setting forth the duties of wardens. 

588. Repealing the act to operate a rock-crushing plant at Folsom. 

589. Establishing parole headquarters in connection with state schools and 

reformatories, and permitting the advancing of money to any boy or girl on 

furlough, parole or discharge. 
22. Permitting transfer of boys between Whittier and Preston. 
401. Establishing the Girls' Training School (removing delinquent girls from 

Whittier). 
363. Permitting the asexualization of certain inmates of hospitals for the insane 

and of the Sonoma State Home, recidivists committed to state prisons for 

sexual crimes, and idiots. 
253. Providing for the parole of psychopathic patients. 
455. Establishing a new state hospital for the insane to be located near the sea 

in southern California. 
153. ]^Iaking the School of Deaf and Blind a part of the educational system of the 

state. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATIVE AND 
EXECUTIVE ACTION. 



1. Revision of the Act Creating a State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

(1) More adequate control of jails and hospitals. It is recommended 
that the State Board of Charities and Corrections be given power to 
enforce its suggestions concerning plans for new jails and hospitals, 
and power to require certain repairs or to order a jail or hospital closed 
upon due notice. 

The reasons for this recommendation are, briefly, these : 

(a) Contracts for jails and hospitals are at present let without plans 
having been submitted to the State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
and thus in direct violation of this and other state laws. 

(&) When local officials refuse to act some outside power should be 
authorized to compel the correction of unsanitary or otherwise unsatis- 
factory conditions obtaining in jails and hospitals. 

(c) Such powers have been delegated and are now exercised without 
excess or hardship, in several other states, whereby the desired results 
are accomplished. (This recommendation is more fully discussed on 
page 142.) 

(2) Power to summon witnesses from any part of the state. It is 
recommended that the following provision be stricken from the act to 
create a State Board of Charities and Corrections: ''provided that no 
witness shall be required to attend before said board out of the county 
in which he resides,'' and the following provision substituted: ''pro- 
vided that if a witness be summoned by said Board out of the county in 
which he resides, his necessary expenses shall be paid from the appro- 
priation for the State Board of Charities and Corrections in the same 
manner as other claims against this appropriation. ' ' 

This provision would rarely be taken advantage of to summon 
witnesses from a distance, but would be a great advantage in cases 
where witnesses reside in neighboring counties, e. g., San Francisco and 
Alameda, or Los Angeles and San Bernardino. 

(3) Transfer of criminal statistics. It is recommended that the law 
requiring certain criminal statistics to be compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics be so amended as to require this work to be done by the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, provided that the appropria- 
tion of this Board be correspondingly increased. 

The reasons for this recommendation are briefly these : 
(a) Criminal statistics have only an indirect bearing on labor condi- 
tions and hence lie outside the special field of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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(b) These particular statistics deal directly with county jails and 
hence lie in the province of the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions. 

It is recommended by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its Fifteenth 
Biennial Report (page 17) that this change be made, on the ground 
that this work properly belongs in the office of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. 

(4) Increased appropriation for the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, It is recommended that the annual appropriation to the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections be increased from $10,000 to 
$30,000. The reasons for this recommendation are these : 

(o) Kecent legislation has laid upon this Board the regulation of 
home-finding societies, boarding homes for children, and maternity 
hospitals, but there has been no increase in the appropriation such as 
would make possible the proper performance of this duty. Not only 
must there be preliminary inspection and investigation of each of these 
societies or homes but there must be follow-up work if these laws are to 
be of real benefit to the dependent children of California. There are 
three children's agents to visit and supervise children receiving state 
aid and the state's work is fairly well protected at this point. There 
remain, however, eight societies which are placing children into homes, 
about 200 maternity hospitals and homes which receive maternity cases 
and a very large number of children's boarding homes which are sorely 
in need of standardization and which are solely the charge of this 
Board. Persons whose principal duties lie in other fields must do this 
work incidentally and hurriedly. As a result, no one is satisfied; 
neither the managers of the institutions, the general* public nor the 
investigator. The proper handling of this work requires the full time 
of at least three agents specially trained in the care of dependent 
children. The juvenile courts and probation officers, as a phase of 
county charities and corrections, are subject to the supervision of this 
Board and are really in need of some one to unify and harmonize their 
work and records. If we had one agent who could devote his entire 
time to the juvenile courts and probation offices, a degree of cooperation 
could be developed which would be of great assistance in. raising the 
standard of this work. 

ih) County jails and hospitals which have in the past been paid a 
flying visit once in two years should be thoroughly inspected at least 
once a year ; twice a year would be better. Time should be allowed for 
sufficient study of local conditions, including the county's finances,. ^o 
that the Board could make recommendations more practical and 
pertinent than is at prcHcnt always possible. There should be one agent 
whose work should hav(* to do with the county jails, hospitals and alms- 
houses. . .1- 
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(c) Investigation of public outdoor relief is one of the duties of this 
Board; yet never before this year has it been examined in any detail. 
During the last few months the systems of administering out relief 
have been studied in a dozen counties and the Board feels fairly well 
acquainted with this work in two or three counties but as to the rest of 
the state, it merely knows that there is a waste which is equal to many 
times the cost of a more efficient direction. There is need of one agent 
to investigate public out relief in the various counties and to bring this 
work up to modern standards of efficiency. 

(d) The duties and responsibilities of the secretary of this Board are 
manifold, as is implied in the organic act which requires him to execute 
a bond in the considerable sum of $5,000. He must be well informed 
concerning the wide field of charities and corrections and must be an 
able executive and administrative officer. If the right man is to be 
found for this position an adequate salary must be offered, a salary 
such as it is not possible to pay out of the present appropriation. 

(e) The volume of work to be done in the southern part of the state 
is so great as to require a branch office in Los Angeles. This would be 
headquarters for agents working in southern California. It would 
effect a considerable saving in traveling expenses and would contribute 
materially to the effectiveness of our supervision. 

(/) The difficulties of securing correct statistical reports have forced 
us to the conclusion that it is necessary to have an agent from this office 
make them up from the original records in the various local offices. 
At the same time, he might as well collect the criminal statistics now 
handled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Thus the volume of work already laid upon this Board by law cannot 
possibly be done with the limited working force which the present 
appropriation permits. The work is of very great importance and 
should be adequately supported in order that it may be done thor- 
oughly. An increase of the appropriation for the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections will effect an immediate economy in the 
administration of charitable and correctional work in the State of 
California. 
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The following is a very conseri^ative estimate of the annual appro- 
priation necessary for this office : 

Secretary $4,000 

Assistant secretary or chief clerk 1,800 

County agent 2,400 

Juvenile court agent 2,400 

Four investigators G,600 

Statistician 1,800 

Two stenographers 1,800 

Salaries $20,800 00 

Kent $1,700 

Office expenses 1,500 

Traveling expenses 4,500 

Publications 1,500 

Office and traveling expenses 9,200 00 

Total $30,000 00 

2. Revision of Certain Child-Caring Laws. 

It is recommended that the act providing for the control of the plac- 
ing of dependent children into homes and the act to provide for the 
regulation of maternity hospitals and boarding homes for children be 
amended so as to express more clearly the original purposes. The 
reasons for this recommendation are, briefly, these : 

(a) There is doubt as to the status of homes into which children are 
placed by a licensed home-finding society. 

(6) It is not clear whether the child-placing act covers the boarding, 
out of children or merely the placing in free homes for adoption. 

(c) It is desirable that each home-finding society be held responsible 
for the homes into which it places children and that these homes be not 
required to hold license direct from the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. 

(d) It is important that the boarding out of children as well as the 
placing for adoption be regulated and supervised. 

3. Outdoor Work for Misdemeanants. 

It is recommended that steps be taken as early as possible to acquire 
and establish state farms for misdemeanants. 

The reasons for this recommendation are, briefly, these : 

(a) Most county jails are unfit for lengthy detention of men, being 
dark, without provision for physical or mental o(*cupation, and failing to 
segregate prisoners. 

(/>) Idleness is mentally, morally and physically injurious. 

{(') Maintenance in idleness is a source of expense to the public. 

(d) Such farms are in successful operation elsewhere, where prison- 
ers are benefited mentally, morally and physically, while they contrib- 
ute something toward their maintenance. 

{() Misdemeanants are violators of state laws. 
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4. Cohvdyance of the Insane by Hospital Attendants. 

It is recommended that persons found insane and ordered committed 
to a state hospital be conveyed thereto by attendants sent out from the 
hospital for that purpose. 

The reasons for this recommendation are, briefly, these : 

(a) Insanity is a disease, not a crime. 

(h) Sheriffs and their deputies are untrained in the handling of 
insane. 

(c) Proper handling during the trip is an aid to successful treatment 
of the patient. 

5. Revision of the Juvenile Court Law. 

. It is recommended that the juvenile court law be so modified that it 
will be more workable from an administrative standpoint and better 
adapted to the needs of the children of this state. There is quite gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the present act on the part of judges, pro- 
bation officers and all people concerned in juvenile court work. How- 
ever, the recommendations for its modification or replacement have not 
yet been crystallized. Various interested parties are devoting them- 
selves to a revision of this law and within a short time a conference 
will be called by the State Board of Charities and Corrections with a 
view to threshing out the problems involved and bringing about mutual 
understanding and cooperation among juvenile court workers. At that 
time, it is hoped, recommendations may be definitely formulated which 
will represent the concensus of opinion and best judgment of those per- 
sons who are actively and vitally interested in the welfare of Califor- 
nia's unfortunate children. 

6. Additional Provision for Care of Defectives. 

It is recommended that the present facilities for caring for defectives 
be increased so as to meet the most pressing needs of this state. The 
reasons for this recommendation are briefly these : 

(a) There is a very large number of feeble-minded and epileptics in 
the state for whom there is no room at the Sonoma State Home. 

(6) Many of these are girls and women of child-bearing age who 
constitute a serious menace to the future. 

(c) Proper care of these defectives requires greater segregation than 
is possible in the single institution now maintained by the state. 

Efforts are being made at the present time to secure reliable data 
giving some indication of the numbers in need of this special care. One 
conference has been held and another will shortly be called to formulate 
definite recommendations on which the people of the state can safely 
unite. 
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7. Correlation of State Aid and Child Labor Laws. 

It is recommended that state aid to children be extended to fifteen 
years to harmonize with the child labor law. 

The reasons for this recommendation are briefly these : 

(a) State aid at present stops when a child reaches the age of 
fourteen. 

(h) At present a child may not go to work until he is fifteen. 

(c) This leaves a gap of one year at a crucial point in the life of the 
dependent child. 

(d) It would be unwise to reduce the minimum age limit established 
in the child labor law. 
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GENERAL REPORT. 



ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD. 

Since the last report was made there have been no changes in the 
personnel of the Board. However, there have been a number of 
changes in the administrative officers. Mr. W. Almont Gates felt 
impelled by ill health to relimiuish the arduous duties of the secre- 
taryship. His resignation was regretfully accepted and took effect on 
December 29, 1913. Since that time Mr. Stuart A. Queen has been 
acting secretary pending a decision as to what should constitute the 
permanent working force of the Board. Upon the resignation of 
Mr. F. T. Herrick, chief clerk, Miss Anita Eldridge was promoted to 
that position and Miss Esther De Turbeville was employed as 
stenographer and librarian. On October 30, 1913, it was decided to 
add to the staff an assistant secretary, and civil service examinations 
were held to provide a list of eligibles, but on account of the limited 
appropriation it was decided to make no appointment to this position 
nor to that of permanent secretary. 

Three special investigators have been temporarily employed to 
assist in handling the added work of inspecting and licensing mater- 
nity hospitals and boarding homes for children. They have served 
two months, four months and two months, respectively. In Septem- 
ber, 1914, Miss De Turbeville was made inspector and stenographer 
and Mrs. Rosalie Westerfeld was employed as stenographer. 

Recommendations enacted into law. Of the recommendations for 
legislative action, made by this Board in its last report, five were 
enacted into law, as follows: 

1. Provision was made for continuing the work of construction 
under way at the state prisons. 

2. A state training school for girls was established. 

3. Provision was made for the construction of new buildings 
at the several state hospitals and for the establishment of a new 
state hospital to be located in southern California near the sea 
coast. 

4. All maternity hospitals and boarding homes for children 
were required to obtain licenses from the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. 

5. The support of illegitimate children was laid upon the 
fathers as well as the mothers. 
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Meetings of the Board. Since the last report the Board has held 
twelve regular and adjourned meetings. The regular order of busi- 
ness is: 

1. Roll call. 

2. Correcting minutes of previous meeting. . 

3. Report of secretary. 

4. Reports of standing committees: 

(a) Committee on state penal and reform institutions. 

(h) Committee on the insane and defective. 

(c) Committee on children's institutions. 

{(l) Committee on county institutions. 

{e) Committee on statistics and publications. 

(/) Committee on auditing. 

5. Report of inspections made by board members. 

6. Consideration of applications for license to conduct 
maternity hospitals, boarding homes for children, child-placing 
societies. 

7. Consideration of proposed plans for new buildings. 

8. Miscellaneous business. 

Inspection and licensing of institutions. Unannounced visits to all 
the state institutions, subject to the supervision of this Board, have 
been made at irregular intervals by members of the Board and its 
staff. Every county jail and. county hospital has been inspected at 
least once since the last report. Inspections have also been made of 
150 hospitals or homes receiving maternity eases and 175 homes and 
institutions boarding children under twelve years of age. These 
inspections are made in order to determine the facts of their condi- 
tion and administration so that the public may have this informs 
tion, that timely suggestions may be made for their improvement, that 
a consistent policy of supervision and control may be developed and 
that, in case of private institutions, the Board may know whether to 
issue license or order them closed. On account of the limited appro- 
priation and consequently small working force it has been impossible 
to make these investigations as thorough as they should be. So much 
ground must be covered by one person that errors and omissions are 
bound to occur. Following such inspections, licenses have been 
issued to 116 maternity homes, hospitals and departments, to 39 private 
and institutional homes for children and to 39 orphanages. 

Hearings. This Board has conducted the following public hearings : 
(1) to investigate charges against the management of the Industrial 
Home for Adult Blind; (2) permitting Mrs. E. M. Zwicker, Oakland, 
and (3) Dr. E. D. Curtis, Oakland, to show cause why their applica- 
tions for license to conduct maternity hospitals should not be denied; 
(4) summoning the officers and directors of the Peter Pan Home, Los 
Angeles, and (5) those of the Belle White Home, Los Angeles, to show 
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cause why they should not be denied license to conduct children's 
homes. 

Plans submitted to the Board, Since the last report, this Board has 
considered plans and specifications for new buildings or improvements 
to the follovidng institutions : Sonoma, Kern, Imperial and Modoc 
county jails, branch county jails at Julian and Oceanside, San Diego 
County, and Davenport, Santa Cruz County; city jails of Riverside, 
Upland, Turlock, Watsonville, Willits, South Pasadena and Oakland; 
county hospitals in San Diego, Orange, Marin, Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Riverside, Ventura, Del Norte and Inyo counties; Pajaro Valley and 
Regina Coeli orphanages. In several cases the architects have met 
with the Board to discuss the plans and in other instances the secre- 
tary has conferred with the local officials. 

Visits outside the state. It has been the custom of the Board to send 
at least one member and the secretary to the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections in order to keep in touch with the work of 
other states. This is very important, for many problems arise which 
can be met in no other way than by conference with these engaged in 
similar work in various parts of the country. In 1913 Mrs. Bryant, 
Dr. Peixotto and Secretary Gates attended the conference at Seattle. 
In 1914, Mrs. Bryant and Mr. Queen represented the Board at Memphis. 
On the same trip, Mr. Queen visited the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections at Denver, Colorado, the Kansas City Board of Public Wel- 
fare, and the municipal farm for misdemeanant prisoners at Kansas 
City. Mrs. Bryant visited the Illinois State Hospital for Insane at 
Kankakee, Indiana State Prison at Michigan City, St. Charles School 
for Boys, Illinois, State School for Girls at Geneva, Illinois, Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago Juvenile Court and Psychopathic Bureau, 
Boys' Court, Chicago Psychopathic Laboratory and Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, Chicago House of Correction, and Wisconsin Girls' Training 
School at Milwaukee. 

Conferences. Eight conferences of persons engaged in public or 
semi-public care of children have been held under the auspices of the 
Children's Committee of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Two of these were held in Los Angeles, one in Pasadena, one at Hunt- 
ington Park, and four in San Francisco. In January, 1913, representa- 
tives of four child-placing agencies met with the members of this 
Board to discuss the problems of home-finding, examination, supervi- 
sion and adoption. A fuller account of these conferences may be found 
in the report of the Children's Committee. 

In January, 1914, there gathered for a conference on juvenile delin- 
quency a number of probation officers and the superintendents of two 
of the state industrial schools. Questions of segregation in institutions, 
parole and records were discussed. The sense of the meoting was ex- 
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pressed in a series of motions. The first recognized as the needs of the 
situation: (1) an institution for the less difficult forms of waywardness 
in boys, such as Whittier; (2) one for the more difficult forms of delin- 
quency, such as Preston: and (3) an institution that shall be practically 
an adult reformatory. The second held that the terms of parole for 
the state schools shall be such as to insure a boy's being able to live by 
his own effort a thoroughly honest life at a suitable standard. The 
third urged all juvenile court judges, probation officers and district 
attorneys to visit the state schools at Whittier and Preston. The last 
resolution was to the effect that it is desirable, in regard to the state 
schools, that in addition to the $11 per month which is required as the 
actual cost to the institution, that each county be required to pay, dur- 
ing the first six months of parole $ per month per boy and $ 

per month per girl, this order to be renewed each six months by the 
juvenile court from which the child is committed. At the request of 
those present at this conference a list of private institutions which re- 
ceive children from juvenile courts was later compiled by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections and distributed to the various 
juvenile court judges and probation officers. 

A conference on the care of mental defectives was held in March, 
1914, at which members of the State Commission in Lunacy, of the 
board of directors and staff of the Sonoma State Home and several 
medical experts were present. Questions of segregation of different 
types of defectives, sterilization, possibility of training feeble-minded, 
and examination and classification of inmates of institutions were dis- 
cussed. The opinion was expressed that most of the mental defectives 
never get into an institution. The desirability of separate institutions 
for epileptics and for feeble-minded women of child-bearing age was 
made apparent. The conference closed with a discussion of the partic- 
ular needs of the Sonoma State Home. Dr. Lucas of the University of 
California Hospital has since instituted a survey of the Home to deter- 
mine the mental types represented. 

A second conference was held October 7, 1914, at which fifty social 
workers gathered for a preliminary discussion of proposed legislation. 
The inadequacy of present provisions for the care of mental defectives 
in California was presented from the standpoint of the public schools, 
juvenile courts, reform schools and the Sonoma State Home. It was 
clear to all that this problem is very serious, the number of defectives 
being estimated at 7,000 to 11,000. The importance of more exact 
information was keenly felt. Some of the desired data will be made 
jivnilabh^ for the legislature, and another conference will be called to 
make definite recommendations based on the best judgment and infor- 
mation which the state affords. 
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Municipal supervision of cJuirities was considered at a conference 
with representatives of the Los Angeles Municipal Charities Commis- 
sion, Berkeley Charities Commission and the Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco Charity Endorsement Committees. The importance of stopping 
''fake" charities and of raising the standard of legitimate charities 
was recognized from the start. The question was as to the best way of 
bringing this about. In Berkeley and Los Angeles the municipal char- 
ities commissions have very large police powers. In Berkeley the three 
municipal charities are supported, so far as overhead expenses are con- 
cerned, by taxation. Oakland has had an extra-legal endorsement 
committee. In San Francisco the chamber of commerce has recently 
absorbed a voluntary charities endorsement committee that had pre- 
viously existed. It was agreed by all that the type of supervision must 
depend in every case upon local conditions. 

The last of these conferences brought together fifteen county Jiospital 
sxiperintendents. The discussion centered about the following topics: 
the importance of investigating applicants for admission to county hos- 
pitals ; methods of investigation ; .personal relations between staff and 
inmates; pay patients; how the inmates spend the day; and various 
sanitary problems. The results of these discussions agree in the main 
and are covered by the report on county hospitals. 

Cooperation with other social agencies. During the past two years 
this Board and its employees have been increasingly called upon for 
information and various other types of cooperation. An investigation 
of the out-relief of Los Angeles County was participated in at the re- 
quest of the county efficiency bureau and the charities office. The 
Board cooperated with Mr. Charles Wesley Reed of the State Civil 
Service Commission in holding an investigation of the Sonoma State 
Home. Questionaires circulated by Charles R. Henderson, Homer 
Folks, and the Russell Sage Foundation have received special atten- 
tion. In addition a vast number of inquiries from citizens and officials 
of this and other states have been answered. So many requests for ad- 
vice concerning institution dietaries have been received that this office 
has published a ''Standard Dietary for an Orphanage" written at the 
Board's request by Dr. Adele Jaffa of the University of California, to 
meet this need. 

Time devoted hy hoard members to this work. The time which an 
unpaid board can devote to the service of the state is necessarily limited. 
The members of the State Board of Charities and Corrections receive 
no per diem, but only their actual necessary expenses. In spite of this, 
each member gives an average of two days a week. More specifically, 
they have held twelve meetings consisting of forty sessions, lasting on 
the average two and a half hours, and have made 160 inspections ^ 
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the two years just closed. In addition they have attended a large num- 
ber of committee meetings, hearings and conferences. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD. 

For the biennial period just passed the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections has pursued to the best of its ability a constructive policy. 
We appreciate the criticism often expressed in the past of our work, 
that it was purely negative. In one sense this was no fault of the Board 
but was due largely to the limitations which the organic law under 
which it operated placed upon it. On the other hand, something might 
be said of the too literal interpretation of that law which made the 
Board ^s only duties supervision and criticism. Feeling that criticism 
would be more effective when conjoined with a constructive point of 
view and program, during the past two years the Board has endeavored, 
chiefly through conferences with the various institutions and kinds of 
work which come within its purview, to build up. 

In this way standards have been created or are being created which 
the Board feels will become increasingly helpful to the various depart-, 
ments of the social work of the stafe. We have organized The Child 
Welfare Conference, which holds an annual statewide meeting, besides 
local conferences in the North and South every third month. We 
have also been in conference with the heads of the reformatory insti- 
tutions and the probation officers of the state. On another occasion 
we brought together representatives of those municipalities and civic 
groups which are doing something for municipal control of social 
agencies. Again a conference was held of county hospital superin- 
tendents, and lastly, a conference of interested workers with a view to 
determine the desirability as well as plan and scope of a psychopathic 
survey of the state. At each of these conferences it has been our aim — 

First — To put the State Board of Charities and Corrections in more 
intimate connection with these various lines of activity. 

Second — To bring together those in the state who are interested in 
particular fields of social effort. 

Third — To inform ourselves of the needs of the various situations, 
and 

Fourth — To evolve some positive plan to meet the various and numer- 
ous problems which each one of these fields suggests. 

It is yet too early to assert that anything of lasting value has been 
accomplished. Nevertheless we feel that we are headed the right way 
and that the further pursuit of such a policy will bear rich fruit for the 
various kinds of work, enabling those interested to minister to the 
wards of the state with greater efficiency. 

At every turn the Board has felt itself handicapped by its lack of an 
ade<iuate staff. Our secretary, clerk and stenographer, with an occa- 
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sioual special assistant, as well as all of the members of the Board, have 
been exceedingly industrious, even overworked, in the effort to cover 
all of the numerous lines of activity which various laws have imposed 
upon us. We feel the ineffectiveness of the work at many points but 
can only plead our lack of proper equipment to do them all the justice 
that their importance demands. ]\Iuch as we attempted to accomplish 
we realize so much ahead of us that demands more intimate attention 
and more active cooperation on our part. 

The work of the Board grew apace by reason of many of the enact- 
ments of the last legislature. In addition to these, the Board has 
found itself called upon on many occasions by municipal and private 
agencies, as well as by other state boards and commissions, to cooperate 
in their work. This is certainly flattering to the Board, but each time 
entails considerable work and a consequent diversion of our efforts. 
So much of the work of the Board is new that the Board feels it neces- 
sary to proceed slowly in opening these new fields and planning on 
new work. 

In particular do we feel the growing need of establishing another 
office in the city of Los Angeles so as the better to serve institutions in 
the southern part of the state. We feel that this would be a great 
saving in traveling expenses, as well as in time, and would markedly 
increase the efficiency of our work. 

There has been such an increase in the work of the Board that we 
find it necessary to meet bi-monthly instead of quarterly as in the past, 
besides a weekly meeting of the members in and about San Francisco. 
These bi-monthly meetings last from two to three days with morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. Every problem is at that time care- 
fully considered and we believe that we are then in a position to give 
adequate advice on the various problems. 

The tendency of more recent legislation for our work is along the 
line of administrative activity. We feel inherent weakness along cer- 
tain lines where no ** police power*' is placed in our hands. For 
example, although the law requires that building plans of institutions 
be submitted to us for inspection and suggestion, we have no way of 
enforcing such corrections as we may deem fit and proper. Again, the 
carrying out of recommendations arrived at as a result of our investiga- 
tions can not be compelled by this Board. Our duty is purely advisory. 
The executive power is in other hands. The same may be said of a 
number of other lines of work and we trust that at the coming legisla- 
tive session that proper laws or modifications of existing laws may be 
introduced to give us the re<iuired power. 

The work of the Board is done through so-called committees. Due to 
the small number of members of the Board this merely means that each 
member of the Board in turn presides as chairman of some committee, 
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such Bs ** Children's Work," '* County Institutions," etc. This enables 
the chairman to specialize on that particular line of work and at the 
same time he has the cooperation and assistance of all the other members 
of the Board for that particular object. We have found this to be 
particularly efficient and we believe results commensurate with the large 
problems suggested by each line of work are being obtained. 

As chairman of the Board for the last biennial period I wish to take 
this opportunity to express my appreciation of the splendid cooperation 
of the office force and of my colleagues of the Board, all of whom have 
spared themselves no pains to secure the success of the efforts of the 
Commission. 

It may be of interest to the citizens of the state, as well as his Excel- 
lency, the Governor, to know that the utmost unanimity prevails in the 
councils of this Board. There have never been maneuvers for personal 
advantage and never an attempt to circumvent other members of the 
Board, but at every opportunity, though various and sometimes antag- 
onistic points of view are held, we have always come to some satisfactory 
conclusion as the result of our deliberations. 

I should like at this time to point out that this is one of the few boards 
of the state to serve without compensation, save traveling expenses, and 
it prides itself on giving to the state unselfish service, animated solely 
by the desire to help every institution of whatever type to a better and 
more efficient administration. 

PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

The tendency of modern penology is all along the lines of reform of 
the prisoner and his rehabilitation so that when he returns to society 
from his period of incarceration, he may again be a useful economic 
factor as well as socially and morally normal. This ideal of reconstruc- 
tion necessitates the complete change of policy on the part of such insti- 
tutions as have existed in the past and further requires new ones to 
carry out the plan fully. 

First of all, it makes very definite demands upon the state to provide 
a physical equipment which will in no manner impair the vitality or 
health of the prisoner or inmate and, on the other hand, which will help 
to correct such defects as may be found after medical examination. 
To this end, cell houses must be constructed which will not only assure 
to the prisoner a degree of privacy so as to encourage his sense of per- 
sonal decency, but will also assure to him a sufficiency of light and air 
and protection from the elements. Individual cells become a necessity 
except where the dormitory system may be feasible. There is no doubt 
a number of men who would be benefited by living on the congregate 
plan and there are others who, for their own protection, as well as that 
of their fellows, still need the single room. 
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Further, the model penal institution must be equipped on the medical 
side so that it may not only cure those who become sick during the 
period of their incarceration, but also assure to each incoming man a 
careful physical examination. The defects which such an examination 
would indicate must be first corrected. To this end there must be ade- 
quate hospital equipment with arrangements for operations when neces- 
sary and a receiving ward in which each new comer should be isolated 
for a period of days for inspection. Hospitals must also be equipped 
to meet the needs of a number of tubercular men who find their way 
into these institutions as well as the needs of a number of drug and 
alcohol habitues. In addition to a receiving ward, there ought to be 
provision for the men who have infectious or contagious diseases or 
contract them. In this way, the general health of the population would 
be protected from the presence and constant menace of such individuals. 
Besides the sleeping quarters, proper food arrangements are more 
than a necessity in the reformatory institution. A man who is ill fed 
or improperly fed can not be expected to readjust his view toward 
society. A bright, friendly dining-room, a properly varied dietary, 
well cooked and decently served, will assure him a degree of well being 
and comfort even though he had previously been a stranger to such a 
standard of living. 

A psychopathic department would seem to be a necessity for such 
institutions so that the exact mental history and condition of the inmate 
might be known. Such examination is helpful in determining the kind 
of work at which he should be placed as well as the education he should 
receive. 

Closely allied to the physical care of the inmate is his educational 
readjustment. A large number of inmates are illiterate or under-edu- 
cated. The fact that they find their way into our prisons and reforma- 
tories indicates that at some point our social machinery has failed to do 
its full duty toward these unfortunates. There should be no narrow 
and medieval attitude towards the educational question. It should be, 
as far as possible, modified so as to meet the physical and mental needs 
of the individual with the thought uppermost in mind that he is to be 
prepared, during the period of his detention, for the resumption of a 
normal activity on the outside. A mere pedagogue will not suffice. A 
teacher with the social point of view, who understands the problems 
of penology and reform, ouglit to be at the head of such a department. 
No residual appointee would seem to suffice for this important feature 
of the reformatory scheme. 

Closely connected with the (question of education or re-education 
would be the matter of industrial training for those who would need 
such training during this period. It is not sufficient that a man should 
be kept busy; he must be kept busy at some trade or vocation w*^***^ ^«^ 
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educational value to himself as well as financial value to the institution. 
In altogether too many of our institutions, large numbers of men are 
put at tasks in which the values are determined in the reverse order. 
Furthermore, during this period a man ought to be taught to do a 
full day's work so that on his return to the outside he may be ready to 
take up his tasks together with his fellows. Since the principle of state 
use of prison products has been introduced in our o\\ti state, as well as 
in many sister states, there seems to be no limit to the possibilities of 
such activities. For example, the practice of having part of the state 
printing done in the prisons would extend the principle of self-support, 
and at the same time teach some of the prisoners a trade which they 
could follow to advantage after their release. Nothing that any state 
institution uses should be neglected in the industrial department of 
these institutions. Either the principle is valid or invalid. If the pris- 
oner is to be helped and the state is to be relieved of a part of the bur- 
den of his support, this principle can not be pushed too far. In fact, 
the economic question of the support of the prisoner is bound to come in 
for a larger consideration on the part of the public. There are already 
many who do not object to the program of reform on any other line 
save that of increased expense to the state. Unfortunately, this seems 
to have some merit. If the indeterminate sentence is to prevail so that 
men will only be released when the prison board feels they are fully 
competent to resume their stations in society, the question of expense 
will certainly play a large part in the decision of the legislators and 
the public upon this most important matter in view of the longer jail 
terms which will then be served. It would seem, however, that these 
objections can be met only by a further development of industrial 
activities within the prison walls. The prisoner must, more and more, 
be made to give back to society, as far as possible, the amount spent 
upon his care. 

That this plan does not seem to be Utopian can be demonstrated by 
the experience of many counties and states who use their prisoners in 
such manner. In nowise ought the prisoner to be exploited for the 
benefit of any individual or corporation, that is, the custom of farming 
out prison labor by contract to outside manufacturers, profitable though 
it may be to the state and the manufacturer, can not be tolerated. 

If, in the selection of prison sites, more care would be exercised so 
that better land, suitable for cultivation, could be obtained, and if the 
industries were developed to the highest point of efficiency, it would 
seem possible to approximate the ideal of prisoners supporting them- 
selves. In many quarters there is the thought that the prisoner ought 
to be paid for his labor so that his family on the outside, or those de- 
pendent upon him will not be thrown upon private or public charity, 
or that the fund so earned might be credited to the prisoner for the 
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purchase of small luxuries for himself and to constitute a sum against 
his discharge. 

More and more attention should be given to the question of recreation 
in prison life. Many inmates suffer from bad standards of amusement. 
If, during the period of their incarceration, these men could be induced 
to form habits of recreation which will not center in the saloon or the 
cheap dance hall, if good tastes could be inculcated, it would seem that 
we will have gone a long way towards helping these men to a proper 
viewpoint. At the present time there is no provision made for the 
prisoners in their free time in case of inclement weather. It would 
seem desirable to provide a gathering place, a social hall, for such occa- 
sions where the prisoners could freely mingle with each other and with 
prison officials, and where games and other amusements might be in- 
dulged in at such times. 

An increasing amount of emphasis is being laid upon the proper seg- 
regation of prisoners. It seems unjust to associate youthful prisoners 
with older ones, first offenders with recidivists. In a small way, the 
two industrial schools of the state meet the needs of segregation of the 
more youthful offenders, yet they are far from perfect in this respect, 
but despite the existence of these two excellent institutions, large num- 
bers of very young men are found in our state prisons. California 
owes it to itself to develop its penal and reform system in such a manner 
that segregation, at least along thase lines, if not along others, would be 
observed. 

The act of the last legislature prohibiting excessive or unusual pun- 
ishments in the state prisons is directly in line with the best thought 
on the subject. Without the use of such means better discipline is now 
being maintained than ever before. It is accomplished by a more hu- 
mane and sympathetic attitude on the part of the wardens and their 
cooperating officials. 

Significant was the establishment of the California Girls' Training 
School for. the proper care of the youthful woman offender. We are 
inclined to the belief that more adequate provision ought to be made for 
the adult female offender. A separate institution might be developed 
so that under the guidance of a group of women similar to those in 
<iharge of the Girls' Training School, the adult female offender might 
receive that more intimate and understanding care of women for 
women. 

The details of the actual conduct of the five institutions of our state 
which care for the offender will be found elsewhere in this report under 
their headings. 
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CARE OF INSANE AND DEFECTIVES. 

Defectives. Probably no line of work is attracting more attention 
among those interested in charitable and correctional procedure than 
the study of the mentally defective. Revolutionary ideas are being 
employed in court methods. The degree of responsibility for crime is 
being questioned. An alarming menace to society is being caused by 
the free circulation of these '^defectives." The unjustness to the so 
afflicted individual by the lack of state care and protection, the 
tremendous expense incurred to the state through its neglect to pri- 
marily care for those, who later bring, through their mental deficiency 
greatly increased financial responsibilities on the state, is evidenced in 
criminal and reformatory annals. 

A comprehensive glance at the world-wide field tells us that a new 
and live issue commands us to the necessity of facing the problem with 
serious consideration, careful study, conservative judgment, and finally, 
if need be, wise legislation. In previous time we recognized ^he epi- 
leptic and feeble-minded as needing special care ; today our differentia- 
tion is much finer. 

Defective, formerly was applied to the child with any kind of defect, 
physical or mental. Today we accept the term to mean feeble-minded. 
All defectives may not be treated, employed or schooled by any one 
wide sweeping method. Therefore, for greater convenience, defectives 
or feeble-minded persons having a mental age far below their physical 
age, are segregated into three classifications: (1) Idiots, persons hav- 
ing a mental age up to and including two years; (2) Imbeciles, per- 
sons having a mental age from three to seven years, inclusive; (3) Mo- 
rons, persons having a mental age from seven to twelve years. Persons 
in a class mentally between the morons and normal persons are termed 
borderland cases. 

The Binet-Simon measuring scale, the testimony test, visual and audi- 
tory, the Kent-Rosanoff or association test are among the various intelli- 
gence tests much employed by expert psychologists to determine the 
mental status of the examined patients. Altogether special apparatus 
and supplies for as many as twenty-two different tests is obtainable for 
making practical mental classifications. The p.sychological tests for 
intelligence would define idiot to be a person so deeply defective in 
mind from birth or from an early age that he is unable to guard himself 
against common physical danger. The imbecile is defined as one who, 
by reason of mental defects, existing from birth or from an early age, 
is incapable of earning his own living, but is capable of guarding him- 
self against common physical danger. The highest type of feeble- 
minded or moron is one who is capable of earning his living under 
favorable circumstances, but is incapable, from mental defect existing 
from birth, or from an early age (1) of competing on equal terms with 
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liis normal fellows, or (2) mana^iiig himself and his affairs with ordi- 
nary prudence. The lowest group is generally composed of helples;s 
children in custodial institutions. The middle group is composed of 
those perhaps less dangerous to society as their mentality is not suffi- 
cient to enable them to do damage, or become party to criminal enter- 
prises. Experienced court workers declare that ''to this class belong a 
large number of vagrant tramps, the repeaters in the houses of correc- 
tion, the petit thieves, the alcoholics, and many murderers. Many of 
this class, not being able to compete with their normal fellows become 
objects of charity, or adopt criminal careers. They become beggars and 
paupers. They are generally unemployed because unemployable. The 
women in this class form a large percentage of the women in the slums 
of the underworld. It is now generally believed by competent investi- 
gators that more than 75 per cent of the inmates, male and female, of 
jails and reformatories and penitentiaries belong to this class. The 
money that society lays out upon them at the present time in the mat- 
ter of police and court expenditures, their maintenance in workhouses, 
reformatories, jails and penitentiaries, should be used before they be- 
come inmates in a preventative way.'' 

A psychological study of inmates at four of the largest industrial and 
reformatory institutions for girls and women in the United States shows 
a percentage of mental defectives ranging from 33 per cent to 75 per 
cent. While Dr. Olga Bridgman, who it is believed ^*has made one of 
the most careful studies on record," has found 89 per cent of the girls 
at Geneva, Illinois, to be mentally defective. Dr. Katherine Davis, of 
New York, estimates that the nimiber of sub-normal women who belong 
to the criminal classes, particularly those who are engaged in prostitu- 
tion, amounts to 50 per cent. Miss Maud Miner, a probation officer of 
New York, stated one year ago: "It is true that it is the exceptional 
girl who is declared normal, and not the exceptional one w^ho is declared 
mentally deficient. We are having every girl w^ho comes to us now 
mentally examined by experts. We find that the majority of girls 
from sixteen to twenty years of age have a mentality of not more than 
from nine to ten years, and that many of them are not responsible for 
their acts. I believe that mental deficiency is more responsible for 
bringing a large number of girls into prostitution than any other fac- 
tor." Since authorities place 50 per cent of the women engaged in 
public prostitution as feeble-minded it is well remarked that the stigma 
of social disgrace to womanhood is removed and must be transferred to 
those males of the race, who connnercialize the helplessness of these 
women. While it is believed that definite standards have not been 
established, we have sufficient evidence on the subject to point the way 
to a new method of combating the social evil. 

3—14188 
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The Municipal Court of Chicago has done some of the pioneer work 
in mentally testing criminal cases and affords us the following data: 
In six weeks time 245 boys in the Boys' Court were examined, only 18 
were found to test normally on the Binet-Simon scale, and only 7f per 
cent of this group had a normal intellectual development. Of the 245 
boys, 20 or 8.16 per cent were borderland cases. Of the 245 boys, 207 
or 89.49 per cent were found to be morons. Their chronological age 
was 19 years, their basil age 9 years, their mental age, 12 years. 

Turning from the statistics furnished us as results of psychological 
work in connection with court cases, let us consider briefly the situation 
as presented by school authorities. The British Board of Education, 
in a recent report of its chief medical officer, says : * * Of 2,009,000 chil- 
dren examined in London, more than half were found to be defective 
mentally or physically; about 0.5 per cent were feeble-minded. The 
last annual report of the superintendent of schools of Boston shows 1,500 
to 2,000 defective children in a probable school population of 130,000. 
One district shows 3.7 per cent feeble-minded. In Milwaukee where 
a progressive school board caused a survey of elementary schools to be 
made, 1,003 children out of the elementary school population of 40,799, 
or 2^ per cent, were found to be mentally defective. In one of our 
California cities where no survey had been made, but where special 
schools had been established, it was estimated that out of a population 
of 175,000 elementary school children, 250 were mentally defective. 
This is nearly 1.5 per cent. Here no survey had been made, but an 
estimate given on a situation which presented only such defectives as 
had forced themselves into notice by their inability to compete with 
any grade of normal child. It is commonly accepted that a conservative 
school estimate of 2 per cent is low. 

It has been well said, ^'that the notorious failure of both the past 
and the present in dealing with the deficient, clearly demonstrates, both 
the non-existence of any applied science and also the need for its 
development.'' 

Mental deficiency may be caused in various ways; may be inborn, 
hereditary, may be acquired through accident or injury to the brain of 
a child in early life, or may occur through injury of the child at birth. 
It is claimed that the general public would be startled if it knew of the 
injuries inflicted by careless physicians. 

Science is offering goodly numbers of methods for employment in 
determining the mental status of the child ; but this science is a devel- 
oping science. *'It seeks to learn facts, to deal with facts, and from 
facts to deduce conclusions for individual care." If these results are 
to receive serious considerations, the methods must be reasonable and of 
safe conclusions. The too rapid pigeon-holing of humau beings would 
be a very real danger. 
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The Binet-Simon test is believed, if correctly applied by an experi- 
enced and standardized examiner to give a more enlightened estimate 
of the trials and intelligence after one hour's work than could be ren- 
dered by a teacher, or physician after several months observation. Its 
value in criminology is set forth by Dr. Healy in his statement that 
'*The development of mental tests alone has done more to awaken real 
understanding of the basis of criminalism than whole volumes of phil- 
osophic generalizations. ' ' 

Legislation on this subject is fraught with opposition because (a) of 
the attitude of the average mind towards the problem and (6) because 
of the enormous expense to the state. This last reason assists our 
minds in comprehending the necessity of preventive as well as paliative 
or arrestive measures. The following legislative suggestions are 
worthy of consideration (a) more definite and stringent laws for the 
commitment of feeble-minded persons, (h) establishment of farm col- 
onies for feeble-minded, (c) segregation of the sexes, (d) sterilization 
when necessary, (e) laws preventing the marriage of feeble-minded, 
(/) immigration laws to exclude the defective classes, {g) special 
schools for the backward child. 

California stands in the vanguard ; special schools are everywhere 
dotted over the state. Psychologists are at work in her juvenile courts; 
the Industrial School for Boys at lone, and the State School for Boys 
at Whittier, as well as the California School for Girls, have undergone 
surveys during the past year by efficient experts to ascertain the pro- 
portion of feeble-minded inmates (these figures will be found in the 
separate reports of the institutions). As rapidly as possible all over 
the state, feeble-minded children are being committed through the 
courts to Sonoma State Home for the feeble-minded. A special sur- 
vey has also been made of this institution. No juvenile court, orphan- 
age nor state school exists which has not applicants awaiting entrance 
to the Sonoma State Home. Here are housed 1,040 inmates, making an 
overcrowded condition. It is seriously recommended that the coming 
legislatxu'e appropriate a sufficient sum for the establishment of an 
additional institution for the feeble-minded. This institution should 
be located in the southern part of the state as Sonoma is already estab- 
lished in the northern part of the state. The great distance and the 
added expense work a particular hardship on those parents living in 
the southern part of the state, who are obliired to send their children to 
the Sonoma State Home. In fact, it sometimes entirely precludes the 
possibility of the parents visiting the child, thus making the eoinmit- 
ment a comj)lete separation of the child from the parent. 

For this new institution plain rocmiy structures with equipment for 
up-to-date training, an acreage for agricultural purposes are desired. 
Farm o.olrnips are needed. The necessity for the establishment of a 
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moron colony is imperative. The new institution will be filled almost 
immediately by waiting patients. When we have in the new institution 
thus taken care of those already sej»:re^ated a careful survey of the state 
should be made. This survey should include prisons, county jails, 
juvenile courts, women of the street, and most important of all elemen- 
tary schools. The survey when completed would furnish definite facts 
as to the number and status of the feeble-minded in the state, the 
sources of supply of this mental deficiency and the proper means as 
far as possible for dealing with such sources, and lastly, suggest proper 
care for that class, shown to need state supervision, construction and 
protection. 

All feeble-minded are creatures of habit and repetition fixes the habit, and punish- 
ment will not correct the conditions once established in their minds. They have no 
pride of character and no sense of shame. To do evil is paramount by inheritance 
and increased by environment. They follow the path of least resistance and are 
powerless to prevent the thing upon which their minds are bent. It seems charac- 
teristic of the mind to grow weaker and passions to grow stronger and thus they 
become a prey to all of the unmentionable evils of lust that can be enumerated. 

We can not require of a deficient boy of twenty years of chronologi- 
cal age but only a mental age of ten years and perhaps a basic age of 
eight years, the same standard we set for the mentally normal child. 
He must not be asked to endure or meet the same temptations as safely 
surround the normal individual. This means the creation of a new 
w^orld for him — a colony where he will be largely or entirely self-sup- 
porting under proper supervision. Here work, study and recreation 
will secure for him a happy and profitable life and relieve a larger 
community of one of the greatest menaces that now confronts it. We 
can not determine the number of recidivists, no means are at hand, 
but we do know that these recidivists are largely feeble-minded. A 
comparative table showing the cost of maintaining this defective recid- 
ivist in the jail, reformatory and prison against the cost of protecting 
society and protecting the boy by placing him in a farm colony before 
he becomes delinquent would point to the economy for the state. 

A close study of relationships between epilepsy and crime would 
bring some alarming facts to light. The epileptic is not wanted in the 
schoolroom, he can not be tolerated in business positions, he can not 
take care of himself, he is out of place in the reformatory, and neither 
is he wished in a school or home for the feeble-minded. Hence it be- 
comes evident that a separate colony for the epileptic should be consid- 
ered. California is now caring for this class of dependent and delin- 
quent, for, while he is not responsible, he is still often our reckless 
criminal and degenerate offender at Sonoma. The epileptic's presence 
at Sonoma is derogatory to the proper care of the feeble-minded housed 
with him and the room is needed for those for whom the institution was 
established. 
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With the desire for best methods ever present, the time has come 
when a change should be made and the establishment in California of 
an epileptic colony decided upon. 

Insane. With reference to the care of the insane, we have the follow- 
ing recommendations to present: 

1. The Board recommends the more general adoption of the prac- 
tice of sterilization. While insanity, itself, is not transmitted, the off- 
spring of insane persons are very likely to be cursed with some nervous 
or mental defect. 

2. Regular and appropriate occupation and amusement should be 
provided. This means primarily an extension of what is already being 
done. 

3. Patients should be kept in the open air as much as possible. In 
none of the institutions are the patients outdoors as much as they 
should be with the exception of a few occupied in agriculture and the 
care of the ground. This open air life can be secured by means of 
tasteful wire enclosures in which a certain portion of the patients can 
spend almost all of their time except when eating or sleeping. The 
management of the Southern California State Hospital is contemplat- 
ing the erection of such enclosures with the thought that they will 
result not only in the improved health of the patients, but also effect 
great saving in the cost of attendants. If a large truck garden were 
so enclosed, the criminal insane to the number of 100 might work there 
with a single guard on horseback. 

4. The system of *^open cottages," wherein patients may come and 
go at will within certain limits of time and distance, should be ex- 
tended. This is especially important for convalescent patients as a 
means of preparing them for life outside of the institution. 

5. Cottages erected in the future for the housing of insane should 
be inexpensive. At one of the state hospitals, the cost per patient 
housed is $700 in a reinforced concrete cottage, $350 and $500 in brick 
buildings, but only $60 in a frame cottage. Some of the new cottages 
at Patton cost about $120 per patient housed and the Dozier cottages 
at Napa are similarly inexpensive. These cheaper buildings are com- 
fortable and convenient, and they leave the way more open for future 
improvements than is the case in more permanent structures. Further- 
more, all the institutions for the insane are crowded and it is impera- 
tive that increased housing facilities be provided. 
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RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 





Feeble-minded Borderline 

37 per cent 18 per cent 
28 per cent , 25 per cent 
13 per cent ' 5 per cent 


"Dull normal" 


Average or 
superior 


• 
Preston School of Industry 


1 
17 per cent 28 per cent 
22 per cent 25 per cent 
20 per cent 62 per cent 


Whittier State School 


California School for Girls 







Sonoma State Home. 

(825 out of 1,040 inmates studied.) 

Idiots- 
Low grade ___. bO 

Middle grade _ 105 

High grade _ 126 

Total - - -_ _ _- 281 

Imbeciles- 
Low grade _ _ 137 

Middle grade 72 

High grade __. 180 

Total - - 389 

Morons- 
Low grade 106 

Middle grade _ 30 

High grade __. 19 

Total _- 155 



PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITALS. 

The question of keeping mentally sick patients under observation for 
some definite period of time before their commitment to a state hos- 
pital has been successfully tried out in two centers in California, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

The Los Angeles County Psychopathic Hospital recently erected at 
a cost of $148,000 (exclusive of furnishing) was built and is main- 
tained by Los Angeles County and is under the management of the 
superintendent of the county hospital. 

A substantial brick building of two stories offers accommodation for 
125 patients. Wide corridors are flanked on either side by long rows 
of single rooms, each with an outside exposure. Large windows admit 
ample sunlight and air. Every effort has been made, both in the physi- 
cal construction of the building and the psychological effect of color- 
ings, to minister to the peculiar needs of the patient for w^hom the hos- 
pital was erected. Soft warm gray tones, with cream and white tints 
added, have produced a peculiarly restful and quieting atmosphere. 
Separate outside recreation grounds are provided for the male and 
female patients. 

Beside the 125 beds for patients, the hospital has accommodation for 
doctors, nurses, sheriffs and attendants to the number of twenty. 
Large airy apartments are equipped as court rooms where the supe- 
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rior judge sits in the lunacy court. At least two physicians from the 
lunacy commission are present. The social service worker, having care- 
fully studied each case, is also in attendance to assist with her informa- 
tion in the final decision. 

The object of this hospital is: First — To serve as a place for the 
detention of persons against whom an insanity complaint is made, until 
their cases can be investigated by the lunacy court, and provision made 
for them elsewhere or an order of the court issued for their detention 
for further observation and treatment. 

Second — To provide a court room w^here the lunacy commission may 
try all cases of alleged insanity. 

Third — To provide scientific care and treatment for persons mentally 
sick and who require a certain amount of observation before a final 
diagnosis should be made or the pending action of the superior court 
takes place. 

Fourth — To encourage the scientific study of the problems connected 
with insanity. 

Fifth — To serve as a station of field work where through the coopera- 
tion of psychopathic parole officers and social service workers, an inves- 
tigation of home conditions is made and an attempt to change such 
conditions, if found to be responsible in any way for the illness of the 
patient. Also to arrange for the care in families or elsewhere of as 
many as possible of the milder cases of mental unsoundness. Often 
thus by efficient, thoughtful, careful and kindly treatment are patients 
returned to their homes without having been committed to a state 
hospital. 

Sixth — To provide for the admission and care, upon voluntary re- 
quests, of persons suffering from some mental disturbances and who 
require treatment in a psychopathic hospital. 

The San Francisco Detention Hospital is small but efficient, and while 
lacking in equipment for the most approved methods of care for the 
mentally sick, is still doing good work. 

The Lunacy Commission investigates every case very carefully and 
communicates its decision to the superior judge. Court is then held in 
a special room in the hospital and the final disposition decided upon. 
During this entire process, it is not necessary for the patient to leave 
his room. 

The hospital has a capacity for 17 patients and is too small to meet 
the needs. Each patient is kept in a private room which is furnished 
with all modern hospital conveniences. When the new City and County 
Hospital is completed, all milder cases will be removed to this institu- 
tion and every effort will be made to cure them there without commit- 
ing them to a state hospital. 
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Aside from the phychopathic hospitals in Los Angeles and San Frau- 
cisco, the remaininsr part of the problem would belong to the various 
county seats. Wherever county hospitals exist each hospital should be 
properly equipped to take care of mental cases pending the action of 
the superior court. Thus a state-wide system of early-care of the 
insane would be established. A factor of progression in the efficiency 
of the work would be the cooperation of the county hospitals and the 
state hospital service. 

With the aid of an after care physician in San Francisco, much is 
being accomplished in the oversight of cases leaving a state hospital; 
but this work should be supplemented by the addition of such a physi- 
cian stationed in southern California. 

The general establishment of wards in the county hospitals for the 
care of the mental sick, prior to their commitment to state hospitals, 
and the appointment of additional physicians for the after-care of per- 
sons leaving: the state hospitals, would secure a reasonably effective 
service in the two greatly desired systems of (1) early care of insane 
persons, and (2) after-care of patients leaving a state hospital. 

CHILD WELFARE WORK. 

The past three or four years have practically seen the beginning of 
the movement to standardize and develop the work for the care of the 
dependent children of the State of California. Long ago this state pro- 
vided aid for certain classes of children. Its counties have always, in 
their grants of out-relief, made children a special object of care. But 
up to the last two or three years there has been no state plan for 
developing common and progressive standards. Until 1911, author- 
ity chiefly contented itself with empowering a board of examiners to 
exercise a certain fiscal supervision over this work along with supervi- 
sion of all other expenditures of the state. In consideration of the 
embarrassment of duties involving very much larger expenditures 
which devolved upon this board of examiners, it is not to be wondered 
at that the supervision of the children's institutions was carried on 
somewhat perfimctorily. 

Since 1911, this situation has changed. In that year and in 1913 a 
.series of laws was enacted definitely altering the whole situation, and 
children's institutions of all kinds in the State of California, which, 
up to this time, had had an existence nearly separate and self-con- 
trolled, which had been virtually private societies deciding their own 
policies, raising their o^^^l funds for plant and equipment, making their 
own decisions as to the reception, dismissal and daily environment of 
the G.OOO to S,00() children who annually become their wards, found 
themselv(\s in 1914 subject by law to several inspections. These insti- 
tutions are in fact now liable to at least five formal examinations. 
Institutions receiving state aid must be inspected by this Board (Stats. 
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1911, chap. 683, sec. 5), by the children's ag^ents of the State Board of 
Control (Stats. 1913, chap. 323, sec. 3), by the superintendent of public 
instruction (Stats. 1913, chap. 362, sec. 8), by the chief probation offi- 
cer or the members of the juvenile court committee of each county 
(Stats. 1913, chap. 673, sec. 11), by local commissions of supervision 
where these exist, and by the local health authorities. Other agencies 
caring for children, child-placing societies, family groups offering to 
board children, and smaller boarding homes are chiefly in charge of this 
Board and local authorities. In all cases the power to grant or refuse 
a permit lies with this Board. 

Thus during the past four years, it has become the duty of several 
state agencies and particularly of this Board to go over the state, to 
gather the facts heretofore relatively unknown concerning conditions 
and methods surrounding the care of needy and dependent children of 
this state. 

The laws which define the duties of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections in its relations to children are: 

(1) Law to license all societies placing children in private homes. 
(Stats. 1911, chap. 569.) 

(2) Law requiring reports from all institutions receiving state aid 
for the care of children. (Stats. 1911, chap. 683, sec. 5.) 

(3) Law to license all homas where children are boarded. (Stats. 
1913, chap. 69.) 

(4) Law requiring report on condition of all the detention homes of 
the state. (Stats. 1911, chap. 683, sec. 3.) 

(5) Law requiring them to collect semiannual reports from all pro- 
bation officers of the state. (Stats. 1913, chap. 673, sec. 17.) 

These laws virtually vest in this Board the final responsibility for the 
character of the work for children done in the State of California. 

When, after publishing the biennial report of 1912, this Board gath- 
ered to outline its work for the ensuing two years, it was agreed that 
the field of children's work represented the heaviest of the responsibili- 
ties we faced. It was further clear that the wide range of our duties 
and the limitation of our staff forced a choice as to where the stress in 
our work should fall and so it was decided that at whatever risk of neg- 
lect to other duties awaiting our attention, the Board as a whole would 
give the better part of its effort to the problems of child-caring until 
such time as these were more fully understood and the work of super- 
vising and coordinating them well under way. 

As a conseciuence of this agreement, all the members of the board 
and two members of the administrative staff have given the major part 
of their time to the duties implied by the laws cited above. In si)ite 
of weekly meetings, many hours spent in visits and conferences and 
many circulars of inquiry, we all feel that we have but brushed the 
surface of an important work. 
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No fixed rules for children's work have as yet been adopted. We 
publish elsewhere in this volume the standards by which we have agreed 
to work. In a field so new it seemed advisable to proceed experimen- 
tally rather than to adopt any final rules and regulations. 

We have, durinj^: the past two years, worked by way of (1) confer- 
ences, (2) investiofations and (8) studies and bulletins. 

Concerning what has actually b( en done, we feel only the satisfaction 
that comes to those who have honestly tried to be of service to a cause 
w^ell worth working for. It is only, how^ever, through furthering the 
work that we see ahead that we can hope to make what lies behind count 
permanently and for this work of the future an increased staff is im- 
peratively necessary if the policies we here present are to be carried 
out and serviceable follow-up work is to be kept up. 

Conferences. Realizing the tradition of imdisputed self-control 
under which most boards of managers and superintendents have here- 
tofore worked, this Board decided that it might perhaps be of greatest 
service and best avoid the friction arising from undesired inspection if 
we tried to make it clear at the outset that the newly created super- 
visors did not intend arbitrarily to criticise and insist upon unreason- 
able standards — that, on the contrary, the first and most important object 
w^as to secure a state-wide cooperation among those working for chil- 
dren and to establish a common understanding of the aims and diflS- 
culties the work implied. To this end, a plan of conferences was 
adopted. Called quarterly since February, 1913, these meetings have 
in the two sections of the state in which theyhave been held, been at- 
tended by from thirty to fifty persons. They have gradually brought 
together not only the boards of managers and superintendents con- 
nected with the institutions customarily spoken of as orphanages, that 
is, the larger and chiefly state-aid children's homes, but also the super- 
intendents and board members of children's homes not receiving state 
aid, the directors of child-placing societies and some few of the humane 
societies, the members of juvenile court committees, many of the proba- 
tion officers of the state and the officials in charge of homes for delin- 
(pient boys and girls. 

At these conferences, discussion has ranged from the humble but 
vital problems of health, housing, dietary, clothing, education and 
recreation to the more technical questions of admission, dismissal and 
record-keeping. Wbat discipline to use, w^hat schooling, what work, 
what recreation to supply, when and how to find good family groups in 
which to place the child, by what machinery to discover the propriety 
of admitting the child to public care, when and in what way to modify 
the laws regulating all this work — these are some of the questions that 
have been discussed at these meetings, of which the following is an exact 
program : 
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It seems fair to believe that there has been a net result from these 
conferences. Those who have attended have generally united in praise 
of the gatherings, saying that they have made the way forward clearer 
and have given a long-desired acquaintance with the facts of the work 
in this state and with those doing it. If it be true that these workers 
see more clearly the unfulfilled possibilities of their task, this Board 
may feel that it has cause for satisfaction. Mere routine work disap- 
pears before a well-established habit of ideal construction. In an 
atmosphere shaped by people persistently trying for better than they 
have achieved, no child suffers. If these conferences have done away 
with a certain smug satisfaction in work accomplished, a satisfaction 
which at the beginning was disagreeably evident in some quarters, if 
they have filled the laggards with the honest doubts and earnest hopes 
of the leaders, these meetings every three months are well justified. 

Such a friendly acquaintance among the many classes working for 
the children and such clearer appreciation of the wide range, the difii- 
eulty and the interdependence of the problems that they have under- 
taken, as these conferences promise, seems impei:ative. Each year 
there is a rise in the standards of child protection. Each year brings 
more exact analysis of the elements of the program for securing the 
welfare of the child. The question of what spiritual instruction and 
what code of ethics are to be used as guides for mature life needs more 
discussion and revision than it gets and especially the question of what 
discipline will best root deep in the child's nature the principles which 
are to guide him safely in later life. Equally important for success- 
ful maturity are the decisions concerning routine physical care. The 
room and the bed a child sleeps in and the food it eats determine in a 
formidable way what surplus energy it carries later into the service of 
the community. The clothing it wears has not only a physical but a 
psychic reaction whose importance it is hard to overestimate. 

A deepened sense of the national menace from unprotected or 
exploited childhood has developed a corps of people ready and eager 
to try to save for the nation the child in danger by reason of poverty, 
friendlessness, bad companions or wretched surroundings. This state 
has many warm-hearted men and women who are generously resolved 
that finally in the State of California no child shall suffer. 

Those undertaking the problems of child welfare fondly imagine they 
will specialize. One plans to concentrate on wholesome recreation; 
another on saving the child from wage work ; another on juvenile delin- 
((uency, its causes and remedies; another elects the institutional care 
of the child; a fifth, child-placing; a sixth, prevention of mortality 
and so on. It is not lontr, however, before each discovers that all are 
working in one field, a field where what they have to deal with is 
childhood under disadvantage and that each must have the whole 
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program of protecting and developing childhood clearly in mind if 
results equally the aim of all are to be accomplished, if undue mortality 
and defect are to be checked, if body and brain are to be developed 
by a schooling that gives general and special training for a life of self- 
support, while it also teaches joy in recreation and the wide range of 
choice the field of amusement presents to the educated man or woman. 

Investigation, In addition to conferences held, inspection visits have 
been made to 8 child-placing societies, having in their charge some 2,000 
children in separate homes; to 58 organizations caring for children, 
11 of these not receiving state aid; and to 125 family homes taking 
children to board. Our object in these visits has been twofold: (1) to 
decide whether an existing situation allowed the grant of a permit to 
continue work, and (2) to pave the way for gathering the facts that 
should enable us to inform all desiring to know how this state is actually 
equipped to care for the needy child and what are the next steps in a 
constructive program. 

Recommendations. On the whole, what we have learned leads us to 
believe that, relative to the situation in other states, California is not 
unfortunate. Meanly conducted county orphanages, the evils of badly- 
run state schools, uncontrolled anarchy in the private placement of 
children — these things are not among our problems. There are still 
examples, though fortunately but few, of a hidebound conservatism 
which differentiates the orphan from other children, which excuses poor 
surroundings as ''at least better than those they came from'' and for- 
gets that the program for protecting childhood forbids that any differ- 
ence be made between dependent and other children. The major part 
of the work, however, is carried on in a generous and energetic way. 
Most of the workers are doing their best to provide good food, pleasant 
surroundings, opportunity for attendance at public schools, expedients 
to teach self-direction — in a word, to give their wards the best chance 
possible. 

On the other hand, these people, through their very open-mindedness 
and honesty of purpose, are ready for a leadership which this Board 
should give them. To perform the duties such leadership implies, a 
number of important tasks present themselves for which money and 
officers are required. Our program for the next two years should, in 
addition to continuing the conferences and the investigations of the past 
two years, include the following next steps : 

1. Collection of needed facts about children's institutions. 

2. A more intensive knowledge of the child-placing societies. 

3. A closer relation to the juvenile court. 

Facts needed concerning children's institntions. In regard to the 
children's institutions, there is need to know many facts not at present 
available, through lack of proper record keeping. We can feel no sense 
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of security about the data concerning children's institutions published 
with this report. For example, facts about the per capita cost of food 
can rarely be collected and never compared. A uniform method of 
bookkeeping, which we are informed the State Board of Control is soon 
to provide, will greatly help this situation. There are, however, other 
facts that should and could be made readily available. The parental 
relations of the children, their length of residence in the institutions, the 
facts of their after life and mau}'^ other facts need transfer from the 
memories of the kindly people caring for them to records which will 
make revision of and deduction from such facts possible. 

More knowledge concerning the parents of the children now in 
orphanages is needed — not merely a study of the number, sex, age. 
marital condition, etc., of these parents, which might also be of great 
value in determining the sources of dependency, but more especially 
the facts showing the real relations between the parent and child. There 
seems to be good ground for believing that those in control of the 
children in orphanages suffer from exploitation by certain classes of 
parents and knowledge of the facts here called for would do much to 
remedy this evil. At present we are led to suspect that irresponsible 
parents shift upon the institution the care and responsibility for their 
children until these children have reached an age where they become 
a source of income and then, against their judgment, these careful 
guardians who have done their best to bring the child to self-sufficiency 
and self-support must stand aside and see parents of whom they dis- 
approve take the children away. 

More exact knowledge is needed as to the methods of admission to 
children's homes of all classes; it is necessary that the state know the 
grounds on which all children are received. At present this knowledge 
can be obtained only with regard to the children receiving state aid, 
which children often constitute, even in state aid orphanages, a small 
percentage of all the children in these orphanages. Equally important 
is it to know how and in what manner the children are dismissed. In 
no other way than by such an intensive study of admission and dis- 
missal can it be determined whether, on the one hand, the institutions 
are respecting the principle of parental responsibility and whether, on 
the other hand, they do all they can to see that their wards are safely 
started in life. It might be added that in no better way than by dis- 
playing the facts brought out by such an investigation can the institu- 
tions prove their efficiency. 

A study, kindred to the above, would be of much value — a study to 
show the policy of the courts in severing the relations between the 
parent and the child. There is reason to believe that hesitancy in this 
matter is hampering the work of the child-caring institutions. While 
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such hesitancy has a wholesome and wholly comprehensible basis, it is 
none the less only too frequently dictated by mere unthinking con- 
formity to tradition. The attempt this hesitancy represents to redeem 
the parent through the child, to plant a sense of parental responsibility 
in wholly infertile soil, too often ends only in permanent damage to the 
child. 

Some machinery for knowing better the time that children remain in 
the institutions seems required. A careful list of the **ins'' and ** outs'' 
should be kept and an attempt made to classify the children according 
to (a) permanent residents, (6) certainly transients, (c) possibly tran- 
sients, etc., all of this in the hope of determining whether it might not 
be possible and desirable at some future time to persuade the orphan- 
ages so to systematize their work that certain institutions should house 
chiefly permanent residents, others certainly transients, etc. 

There should be careful examination of the machinery by which the 
work of guarding the dependent children of the state is being done and 
if this proves inadequate as to governing bodies, administrative officers 
or equipment, it should be made plainer than it is now whose responsi- 
bility it is to discharge inefficient people and to supply in their place 
the social workers who shall make more satisfactory work possible. 

A few^ of the institutions of this state seem to be run close to a 
poverty basis. It is exceedingly important, perhaps of first importance, 
that steps be taken to discover what is the minimum per capita cost at 
which the orphanages of the state can be run without risk to the health 
and capacities of the children living in them. That minimum cost 
determined, it should be insisted that institutions unable to pay that 
cost lose their permits. 

Next steps in child-placing work. The advisability of urging the 
placement in foster homes of all children between the ages of two and 
six is often suggested to us by those who believe in the vital connection 
between the customary disciplines of the separate family groups and the 
successful raising of children. A closer acquaintance with the child- 
placing societies of this state is required to test this theory. It is 
legally our duty to know the work of the societies so as to guarantee 
that the homes in which they place children are all that they should 
be and that the men and women w^ho do their work have ability and 
reliability. Such a guarantee ought only to be given after intensive 
and persistent watching of the work these societies carry on. This work, 
however, extends over an area so wide that in some cases it passes even 
the limits of the state and a supervision of it therefore involves a 
heavy expenditure of both time and money. There is likewise impera- 
tive need for a continued inspection of family homes. We have already 
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175 of these homes on our records and these we must supervise. We 
shall discover many more a^ the work ^oes on. 

The worst risks to the child arise from these ' ' family homes. ' ^ Here 
too often the object in taking the child is commercial profit; the object 
of the parent in relinquishing it is to get rid of an undesired responsi- 
bility. While in a certain percentage of these cases, the children are 
getting decent care, this class of home is, on the whole, of doubtful 
benefit and should be discouraged as an independent unit. Boarding 
homes for small groups of from two to six children, run in connection 
with or under the supervision and careful guidance of a wise and 
informed superintendent of a child-placing society, are a blessing to 
the state, giving the child the desired opportunity for normal *'home" 
experiences. Countless small homes run by whosoever wills to ''take 
a chiW are, on the contrary, at best a source of anxiety; at worst, 
they offer gruesome grounds for strong protest. It is the belief of this 
Board that such *^ family homes" should either eventually in each 
locality be brought together under some local control, preferably a well- 
organized society for placing children, or that this Board should greatly 
increase its staff. In a state as large as this, any supervision worthy 
the name would be costly if carried on by a centralized board. The 
central board might carefully inspect and then license societies for 
placing children in free and boarding homes and then make these 
societies, in their turn, responsible for maintaining the standard of the 
family home by frequent visits and constant reunions of the foster- 
parents. The only safe alternative would be the direct supervision by 
this Board and this would imply a number of officers sufficient to meet 
our own rules — about one officer to every 50 children in ward. 

The need of constant supervision of such homes adds again to our 
. tasks. 

The work of controlling maternity hospitals, especially where these 
are small and doubtful institutions, is proving to be so closely con- 
nected with work for children that it must be done by agents primarily 
trained in the problems of child-placing. 

The perspective of work here implied makes it clear that to guarantee 
that the children ''placed out" or adopted are neither exploited nor 
abused would require, as a minimum, all the time of two trained officers 
plus all the cooperation the Board members could give. Only when 
thus equipped, can any statement be made with confidence about the 
standards of home-finding work in this state. 

Closer relations with the juvenile court. The feeling that the care 
of the delinquent child is only a special form of the care of the depend- 
ent child steadily gains strength. The tendency of legislation in the 
past few years has been to smooth away the distinction between the 
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child who commits an overt act against the law and the child of bad 
habits and demoralizing environment. Any intensive interest in the 
question of the care of needy children whether in institutions, boarding 
homes, family homes or with their own mothers, connects, in most 
instances, sooner or later, with the juvenile court. During the past two 
years this Board has frequently been called upon for advice by those 
dealing in the problems of the juvenile court, an institution as full of 
problems as it is important, an institution which we have good reason 
to think will welcome close and continual collaboration. 

There is a growing doubt among those who work for the well-being 
of children as to the serviceability of the juvenile court in its present 
form, a doubt which in its least positive expression asks that the 
machinery of this delicate and expensive experiment be subject to con- 
stant revision and standardization as to methods and especially as to 
results in really preventing children from falling into anti-social ways. 
We find that many besides ourselves share the opinion that such revision 
of the social aspects of the juvenile court work logically falls within 
the duties of this Board. The law of 1913 orders a semiannual report 
to be sent to this Board from each juvenile court of the state. In the 
larger counties where active and constructive endeavor is the aim of 
those carrying on this work, the probation officers have taken it for 
granted that this Board, to whom they are by law required to report, 
is likewise the Board to which they may turn for expert advice. Such 
expert advice we shall only be able to give by establishing relations 
more intimate and persistent than any our over-busy Board and staff 
have as yet been able to give. Every argument seems to favor this 
closer relation. The work done by the court touches all sides of the 
work for children; the money expended by the court is drawn from 
county relief, concerning the expenditure of which this Board must 
report to the Governor. It is likewise by law our business to provide 
the reporting forms recording the work of the court and to vouch for 
the character of the places in which probation officers detain children. 

For all these reasons it seems desirable that in the next appropriation 
for the work of this Board, provision be made for the salary of one 
trained officer whose special province it shall be to deal with the prob- 
lems of the juvenile 'courts of the state. In a few of the states such 
work is carried on through probation committees. It is believed that 
an officer acting through this Board, kept by his relations to this Board 
in close acquaintance with all facts and persons doing children's work 
for the state, would probably accomplish more than the separate com- 
missions have as yet done elsewhere and would save all the overhead 
charges necessary for a separate commission. There can be no doubt 
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also that coordination and standardization of the social work of these 
courts will likewise bring a saving to state and connty in money, in 
time and in labor lost through lack of knowledge of the best methods 
of work. 

It would seem that in the interests of the best cooperation, we might, 
having settled on standards agreeable to all parties, safely leave the 
state-aid orphanages to the children's agents of the State Board of 
Control. It will, however, be plain from the foregoing that, even if 
we should make such an arrangement, important and time-engrossing 
duties remain which call for the whole time of at least three agents 
attached to this office to *^ oversee'' the children's work of the State 
of California. 
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A study of the chart at the beginning of this report will make it 
clear that in the wide field of charities and corrections it is the county 
and childrens ' institutious for which this Board is specially responsible. 
The significance of this is emphasized by the fact that the number of 
persons who pass through our state institutions each year is less than 
18,000, while the corresponding number for the county jails and hos- 
pitals is well over 60,000. County charities and corrections cost each 
year $300,000 more than the maintenance of the state prisons, hos- 
pitals, reform schools, and homes for feeble-minded and the blind. 
This should be recognized without, however, minimizing the importance 
of our work with reference to the state institutions. 

The relation of the State Board of Charities and Corrections to 
county jails, detention homes, hospitals, almshouses and outdoor relief 
is that of a supervisory body, and should be clearly distinguished from 
an administrative relationship. This arrangement is by no means acci- 
dental nor is it due to the opposition of local officials. It is felt by 
many of the most careful students of the care of dependents and 
delinquents that there should always be in addition to the administra- 
tive bodies, whether central or local, a separate board or commission 
which should investigate, make recommendations and keep the public 
in touch with its institutions. It is believed that sheriffs, hospital 
superintendents and others welcome the suggestions of an advisory 
board which is fairly distinct from the executive, and, as a matter of 
fact, we have usually found this to be true. It is the policy of the 
board to cooperate with local officials in bringing their institutions 
to a standard of efficiency by stimulating general interest in their pur- 
pose and needs. After all, the intelligent and sympathetic support of 
the community is the only sure foundation on which to build an institu- 
tion. Hence, even though our criticisms may be rather severe at times, 
our purpose is not to find fault, but to help the sheriffs, superintendents, 
and supervisors meet the problems of poverty and crime in the various 
counties of the state. Another phase of our work lies in making the 
various superintendents, sheriffs and other local officials acquainted 
with what is being done in other communities. This is sought to be 
accomplished by the visits of our representatives and by occasional 
meetings for conference. 

To make more clear the powers and duties of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, let us consider in brief outline the executive 
and legislative control of jails, hospitals, and out-relief. The county 
government act (section 4041, Political Code) gives the several boards 
of supervisors power to establish and maintain jails, hospitals, alms- 
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houses, and poor-farius, to care for indigent sick and dependent pool 
and to provide for the working of prisoners confined in the county 
jail under judgment of conviction of misdemeanor. The further regu- 
lation of jails is contained in sections 1597-1615 of the Penal Code, and 
in the more recent legislation fixing the salaries of sheriffs and their 
deputies and the number of deputies that may be employed. Section 
27 of the juvenile court law (chap. 673, stats. 1913) requires the legis- 
lative body of each county to provide and maintain a detention home 
for dependent and delinquent minors. The supervisors are also required 
by the lunacy law (section 2167, Political Code) to maintain a suitable 
place for the detention of persons charged with insanity. Inasmuch 
as the sheriffs are elective officers, they are coordinate with the boards 
of supervisors, except that the latter control the financial end of the 
jail, making the appropriations for construction, alterations and repairs 
of the building and for the feeding and general maintenance of prison- 
ers. The county physicians, superintendent and other employees are 
appointees directly or indirectly of the supervisors and are responsible 
to them. The out-relief, when not handled directly by the supervisors, 
is in the hands of their appointee, and appropriations for the work are 
granted directly by the supervisors. 

The duty of the State Board of Charities and Corrections is '*to 
investigate, examine and make reports upon the charitable, correctional 
and penal institutions .... of the counties .... and such public 
officers as are in any way responsible for the administration of public 
funds used for the relief or maintenance of the poor." In order that 
the people of each county may have the benefit of such knowledge and 
experience as comes from familiarity with many jails, hospitals and 
detention homes, the following provision was included in our organic- 
act : * * All plans of new buildings, or parts of buildings for any of the 
public institutions coming under the provisions of this section, or any 
additions or alterations in such buildings, shall, before their adoption 
by the proper officials, be submitted to the board for suggestions and 
criticism." It is implied in this sentence that such plans can not be 
legally adopted by a board of supervisors without having been previ- 
ously submitted to the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and 
that a contract for construction work in accordance with such plans 
would not be valid and binding. However, the local officials have 
usually been ready to advise with this Board whenever the above pro- 
vision has been brought to their attention. One reason for this pro- 
vision is that the local authorities may be advised of the legal require- 
ments for a jail or hospital, as the case may be. For example, it 
fre(iuently occurs that plans for jails are submitted, which do not 
provide for the segregation of prisoners as required by section 1598 
of the Penal Code. The other reason is that the people of each locality 
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may have the benefit of the wide experience of this Board in the 
erection of a new building. As a result of visiting many jails and 
hospitals, we are frequently able to make very helpful suggestions, 
and it is in this spirit that we endeavor to carry out the purpose of 
the law. Although we have no power to enforce our recommendations, 
we are very happy to say that they have in many cases been accepted. 
As a result the standards for the jail and hospital buildings in this 
state have been definitely raised during the eleven years that this Board 
has been in existence. 

An important part of our work with reference to county institutions 
is the collection of statistical and other information. Some statistical 
reports are also made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and to the 
State Controller, but the great bulk of these data is left to the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections to compile and present to the 
people. Section 6 of our organic act fixes a forfeiture of $5Q for failure 
or refusal to furnish such information, but this work is still so new 
that it has been thought unwise up to the present to enforce this 
provision. 

During the past year it has been discovered that eight counties, 
Glenn, Lake, Mariposa, Modoc, Mono, San Benito, Sutter, and Ventura, 
are financing their hospitals in violation of subdivision 7 of section 
4041 of the Political Code. This provides 'Hhat the board (of super- 
visors) shall not let the care, maintenance or attendance of such indi- 
gent sick or dependent poor by contract to any person.'' Ventura is 
building a new hospital and will make the necessary fiscal changes as 
soon as the new structure is completed. The supervisors of Glenn 
County have asked this Board to send some one to consult with them 
at their November meeting, and are showing commendable readiness 
to unite with us in placing the maintenance of their hospital on a proper 
basis. Letters have been sent to the other six counties offering our 
cooperation in reorganizing their financial systems, and we have no 
doubt the desired changes will be effected within a reasonable time. 

It might be well to point out at this time the social reasons in favor 
of this legal requirement. It has sometimes happened that in order 
to secure a contract, a man will bid so low that he can not possibly 
give the indigents proper care. There is always danger of friction 
in the matter of admissions and dismissals. If the superintendent or 
steward attempts to dismiss indigents who appear not to belong in the 
hospital, he may be charged with endeavoring to keep the population 
as low as possible in order to make all the money he can. The con- 
tractor has no assurance of remaining from one year to the next and 
consequently tends to lose interest in the institution toward the end 
of the year. In a word, the contract system offers too great a tempta- 
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tion to the superintendent to give his patients insufficient care, or else, 
if he be the right sort of man, it imposes an unfair burden upon him. 
In conclusion, we state our belief that had nothing else been accom- 
plished by this Board during the period of its existence than the 
improvements which have been brought about in county institutions, 
the establishment and support of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections would have been well worth while to the State of California. 
But we also wish to make it clear that certain modifications in the law 
creating this Board would make possible a much more valuable service 
to the several counties. These changes are (1) increased appropriation, 
(2) more efficient handling of plans, and (3) power to compel improve- 
ment in extreme cases. In the general work of investigating and 
making recommendations, however, the only change to be desired is 
that our relations with county officials may be more intimate. This 
will be possible if the appropriation of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections be so increased that one agent may devote his entire 
time to cooperation with sheriffs, jailers, county physicians, hospital 
superintendents, probation officers, and boards of supervisors. 

STATISTICS AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Statistics. It will be noted by all who have followed the reports of 
this Board in the past that certain statistical tables have been* omitted 
from the present publication. Detailed statistics concerning each of 
the state institutions may be found in the reports of the State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, the State Board of Prison Directors, and the local 
boards of managers of the Industrial Home for Adult Blind, California 
School for GirLs, Whittier State School, and Preston School of Industry. 
Full accounts of building operations at the various state institutions 
may be found in the report of the State Department of Engineering. 
We have endeavored in the main to avoid duplication of their work and 
to provide information which may not be found in these other publica- 
tions. 

With reference to the statistical tables which appear at the end 
of this report, some explanations will doubtless be of value. The list of 
appropriations for state in.stitutions is made up from the statutes and 
amendments to the codes, 1913. Cost of maintenance is the sum of 
expenditures for salaries, support and ordinary repairs, as reported by 
the heads of the several institutions. In the county jails we count the 
salaries only of such persons as are employed exclusively in the jail. 
In the county hospitals we count the salaries of the county physicians, 
although they also perform some services outside. These are arbitrary 
divisions and are bfised on convenience rather than any abstract princi- 
ple. The tables on cost of maintenance of county jails, hospitals and 
out-relief are new departures in this report and their defects are perhaps 
pardonable, These data are furnished by sheriffs, hospital superin- 
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tendents and auditors. Our study of these reports has convinced us 
that they are not made up on the same basis in all cases and hence 
can not be fairly subjected to comparison and contrast. Similar reports 
are made each year to the State Controller and the following compari- 
sons of the reports made to him with those returned to this office should 
guard the reader against blind acceptance of these statistics. 

Cost of Maintenance, 1912-1913. 



Reported to 

State Board of 

Charities and 

Corrections 



Reported to 

State 
Controller 



Mendocino County Jail —.. 

Del Norte County Jail 

Placer County Jail 

Presno County Jail 

Alameda County Hospital 

Amador County Hospital 

Humboldt County Hospital 

Orange County Hospital 

Santa Clara County Out-relief... 
Contra Costa County Out-relief. 



$6,197 43 

1,318 37 

3,50a 90 

15,194 4!) 

HI ,397 63 

. 7,409 00 

17,131 86 

5,597 74 

22,859 25 

17,512 80 



$2,304 71 
915 30 
5,349 57 
8,084 12 
155,394 22 
14,934 17 
23,632 33 
11,355 16 
18,198 00 
11,770 35 



The above is not intended as a complete list of the variations in these 
reports, nor as a criticism of the particular institutions mentioned. It 
simply is * * Exhibit A ' ' in an effort to portray the dangers of unintellir 
gent use of statistics.- Uniform systems of accounting are, we under- 
stand, to be prepared by the State Board of Control, and when this 
work is completed, much more accurate and complete information will 
be available. Until that time any general comparison of per capita 
costs of charitable and correctional work in the various counties can not 
fail to be misleading and unjust. Even in the state institutions per 
capitas are at present computed under such varied conditions that they 
are apt to lead us astray. Worse yet, these figures are used by mis- 
guided critics of the institutions without any reference to the bases on 
which the computations are made. For these reasons per capitas have 
been purposely omitted from our statistical tables this year. 

Referring to table 5, by contingent fund is meant the money received 
from pay patients or from the sale of institution products. Referring 
to tables 23-26, the semiannual population report of each county 
hospital includes a statement of the number of defectives among the 
patients. These figures are only approximate, for there are no formal 
tests to determine mental ability, and there is no agreement as to just 
what patients should be considered as crippled. 

An effort was made to tabulate the statistical reports made by the 
eight licensed child-placing agencies, but for the following reasons 
the attempt had to be abandoned. Some of the societies close their 
fiscal years March 31st, others June 30th. IVForeover, the work of the 
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various societies is quite different, as is shown in the section describing 
the relations between them and this Board. For example, one main- 
tains receiving homes, some do both bparding-out and home-finding 
work. A further difficulty appears in the difference in the nature of 
records kept by the several agencies. Hence a separate report of each 
one is published. 

It has been found impossible to secure correct population reports 
from all the orphanages. Reports which failed to check have been 
returned for correction, but even so it has been necessary to publish 
some figures which are inaccurate and incomplete. The errors are indi- 
cated by notes. 

The heads of many institutions do not seem to appreciate the import- 
ance of promptness in making up and returning their reports. The 
easiest time for this work is immediately at the close of the period to 
be covered by the report. But in spite of that, we have frequently to 
wait four months for the statistics from certain state institutions, and 
some county officials have failed to send in any report at all. This 
delays our statistical work and requires the writing of a great many 
letters urging superintendents and others to attend to the blanks which 
we furnish. In the future it may be necessary to have recourse to the 
provisions of our organic act (chap. 683, Stats. 1911), which set a lor- 
feiture of $50 for failure to furnish information or statistics required 
by the State Board of Charities and Corrections. This would be a very 
distasteful thing to do, but will be inevitable if officials persistently 
neglect and refuse to make these reports. 

The Board is keenly aware of the defects of its statistical work, and 
instead of concealing errors and omissions, is definitely calling attention 
to them with the hope of clearing the way for more adequate and more 
accurate studies in the future. Handicapped by an insufficient number 
of workers and by the absence of uniform systems of records and 
accounting, we have found it well night impossible to compile statistical 
tables whose accuracy we are willing to guarantee. 

According to the juvenile court law (chap. 673, Stats. 1913), every 
chief probation officer is required to file with the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections a copy of his semiannual report to the judge, and each 
probation committee is required to file a copy of its annual report. It 
seems that both the officers and the committees have found this an 
onerous duty, partly because it was not altogether clear what should 
l)e included in the reports and partly because the pressure of other 
work made the conii)iling of such reports very difficult. At the request 
of a number of probation officers, the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections prepared blanks on which these reports might be made in 
H uniform manner. But apparently the blanks were not a very real 
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help. Twenty-five probation officers reported for the six months ending 
June 30, 1914, but their statistics are so lacking in uniformity that 
our efforts to tabulate them have had to be abandoned. The remedying 
of this defect can come about only by conference with every probation 
officer in the state and an examination of each set of records by some 
one agency. The establishment of some uniform method of keeping 
these records would be welcomed by the officers and would make possible 
a statistical comparison of the work in the several counties. 

Publications. The limited funds available have made it impossible 
to continue the Quarterly Bulletin, which was started three years ago. 
However, the Board does issue a Monthly Census Bulletin, showing 
the number of inmates of each of the state institutions and the increase 
or decrease. This is printed on a neostyle in the office and 250 copies 
are distributed each month. The only other publication since the latest 
biennial report has been a pamphlet, *^A Standard Dietary for an 
Orphanage," written by Dr. Adele Jaffa, lecturer on nutrition at the 
University of California, at the request of this Board. 

AUDITING. 

Since the establishment of the State Board of Control the work of 
the auditing committee of the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
has been materially lightened. Under the present system there is sent 
to the Board of Control for its approval about the fifteenth of each 
month an estimate of expenses for the succeeding month. Between 
the twentieth and twenty-fifth a schedule of the expenses is made up 
with proper vouchers and sent to the State Board of Control. After the 
warrants are drawn the California National Bank of Sacramento, with 
our power of attorney, collects and forwards the amount allowed to 
the First National Bank of Berkeley. When notice of deposit is 
received the secretary draws checks in favor of the parties whose 
claims were included in the schedule and allowed by the Board of 
Control. 

A statement of the expenditures of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections for the sixty-fourth and sixty-fifth fiscal years appears 
at the end of this report as statistical tables 44 and 45. 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS. 



THE STATE PRISONS. 

STATE BOARD OP PRISON DIRECTORS. 

Dennis M. Duffy, President San Francisco 

TiRBY L. Ford San Francisco 

Warren R. Porter San Francisco 

Charles Sonntag San Francisco 

Charles L. Neumiller Stockton 

SAN QUENTIN STATE PRISON. 
James A. Johnston, Warden. 

Under the administration of Warden J. A. Johnston things have 
taken on a new complexion in San Quentin. On November 15th last. 
Warden Johnston was selected by the Board of Prison Directors to 
succeed Warden Hoyle. Of course Warden Johnston has not had an 
opportunity to put into practice all possible improvements in the con- 
duct of the prison; nevertheless in his brief incumbency he has taken 
so firm a hold on the situation as to instill a new spirit in the prisoners 
and in his officials in their administration of the prison. 

Neiv uniforms. Probably the most significant thing in the biennial 
period just past has been the replacement of the stripes by a neat blue 
gray uniform and cap. The only men now wearing stripes are parole 
breakers and a few incoruigibles who have been degraded. Occasionally 
a prisoner on his own initiative wears them when doing some particu- 
larly hard or dirty work. The introduction of the uniform has had 
a most marked effect upon the morals of the inmates. They go about 
apparently with freer minds, less like animals, more like men, and 
seem to appreciate the fact that such an intelligent and humane uniform 
makes for a better manhood. 

New cell house. No less in importance has been the opening of 
the new dining-room and kitchen and the new block of cells. While 
we regret that more window space was not provided for in the encir- 
cling wall of the cell house, nevertheless the new cells are so vast an 
improvement on what the prisoner has known as to command the 
warmest commendation and at the same time to urge that other cells 
l)e provided with all possible haste so that the old cell blocks may be 
abandoned as soon as possible. Some measures should be taken t^ 
increase the window space in the outer wall. The increasing prison 
population has made it imperative for the health of the men. The fact 
that there are but 1,500 cells necessitates putting two men in a cell. 
In the new cell house each cell is to be provided with a combination 
l)ook shelf, clothes hanger, and a writing desk, and bed sheets are to 
be added in the near future. Each prisoner has two and one half 
pairs of l)lankets, so there is sufficient protection from the weather 
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furnished by such covering. The blankets are washed and aired fre- 
({uently. Though it might be a trifle early to pass judgment, the new 
cell house has been opened but a short time, but even now so good 
is the ventilation and so excellent are the sanitary arrangements there 
that there is no trace of the characteristic prison odor. It is interesting 
to note that all the noise in the cells has been stopped by the men 
themselves, due to their desire for quiet during the time in which they 
are doing their work for the various courses in the correspondence 
school and in the preparation of their lessons, of which more below. 

New dining-room. The new dining-room seats some 2,100 men at 
one time and is all that could be desired from the point of view of 
light, air and cleanliness. The food is served by inmates in waiters' 
coats and aprons and in such a manner that the old scandal of the 
lack of serving spoons has been obviated, as the food is served by 
waiters direct to each prisoner. Special dining-room privileges have 
been withdrawn and all the men eat the same food since its quality is 
good and wholesome. 

Dietary. The dietary has been greatly improved, the prison doctor, 
the chief cook, and warden consulting on this point. It is varied 
so that it is impossible for a prisoner to say what will be served on any 
particular day and in addition to the regular rations, beans can always 
be had by any one who asks for them. There is no limit put upon the 
amount of bread served, and while this entails considerable waste, 
as many of the men are careless in the handling of it, nevertheless the 
increased expense is more than justified by the contentment induced 
by it. Meat is served three times a week for breakfast and at one 
other meal every day except Friday, when the prisoners have fish. 
Three times a week fruit is served and occasionally soup. The inmates 
are provided with a sweet every night so that the natural craving 
for such food is satisfied. 

Dining-room discipline. Quiet conversation is permitted at the 
tables, though there is no rule to that effect, but so long as conversa- 
tion does not become boisterous or there is no attempt to talk from 
table to table, the attendants are supposed to take no notice of it. 
The different races, such as the whites, the yellows, the browns and 
the blacks, have been segregated at the tables in the interest of good 
order. Previous to this the warden informs us there was occasional 
friction between the different races, but the segregation has eliminated 
this. The guards at meal time carry no weapons. A most interesting 
and suggestive touch is a board containing the daily baseball scores 
posted conspicuously in the dining-room. 

Kitchen and stores. The kitchen, bakeshop, and storerooms are in 
excellent condition, the ecjuipment being new and up to date. The old 
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dining-room has been partly turned into shops and partly into an 
assembly hall. 

Resident dentist. Significant for the prisoners' health has been the 
institution of a resident dentist, who, with six assistants, is kept busy 
each day. In one month, as many as seven hundred and fifty treat- 
ments were given. Efficient as is the work of this department, it is to 
be regretted that there is no state fund available for such work as 
bridges and gold caps. This is not a luxury and those unfortunates 
who have no means of their own and no friends to provide for them 
are compelled to go without. 

Hospital. There are now two resident physicians who devote all 
their time to the prisoners. Numerous improvements are being made 
in the hospital and a special open-air tuberculosis ward is being estab- 
lished with accommodations for sixty or seventy patients. In view 
of the new order of medical examination of prisoners on being received 
at the prison, it would seem more than necessary to add to the hospital 
a receiving ward in which the men might be isolated for observation 
before being admitted to the prison public. 

Free commissary. On entrance to the prison in addition to the old 
kit, each man is now provided with a tooth brush, tooth powder, soap 
and comb, handkerchiefs, a bath towel and two face towels, which are 
renewed as needed. Tobacco is furnished weekly, either in the form 
of pipe, chewing or cigarette tobacco. The old clothes taken from the 
incoming prisoners are fumigated and whatever is serviceable is sent 
to the tailor to be repaired and renovated. This fumigation saves many 
dozens of suits from the garbage pile. On dismissal, the short-term 
prisoners are furnished with their original suits of clothes; the others 
generally have a suit made to order from cloth of their own choosing. 
Occasionally men ask that they be given used clothes, rather than new 
suits. The institution of the free commissary, as this extra kit is 
known, is one of the salutary innovations for which the new regime 
must receive fullest credit. Baths must be taken at least once a week 
and oftener if needed or desired. 

Medical examination. On entrance, in addition to the other routine 
of the prison, each man is given a careful medical and dental examina- 
tion. When there are any physical or organic defects the man is given 
hospital treatment before being put to work. An official who is chaplain 
and educational director interviews the newcomer as to his social and 
family and educational history and endeavors in every case to put 
the man in touch with those agencies which will make for his best 
interests. .-^i^-^.^_^,^^_^^ 

•i7f^ ^\ie physician and dentist. 
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of moral training. If the man is illiterate he is assigned to school. 
Young men in need of rudimentary training are assigned to half day 
at work and half day at school. Men of more mature years are placed 
in night schools. Those who have already had the benefit of grammar 
grades or high school training, etc., are encouraged to enroll with the 
extension division of the University of California for courses in any 
of the various subjects taught by correspondence. In the short time 
that this opportunity for education has been available to the inmates 
of San Quentin, more than 578 have enrolled — about equally divided 
between agricultural and academic courses and 123 have completed 
their courses. In the agricultural division the most popular courses, 
and those in which the men seem to do best are alfalfa, dairying, 
poultry, and swine husbandry. The largest enrollments under the 
academic division are for courses in Spanish, English, commercial 
arithmetic and shop arithmetic — a special course to meet the needs 
of mechanics. In order to assist those taking correspondence courses, 
special classes have been formed and each day from 5 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
one of the groups meets in the library and spends an hour going over 
the lessons with the help of an instructor. Every third Saturday one 
of the professors from the University of California supplements the 
correspondence and class w^ork with a lecture. The results are very 
gratifying. The men are responsive and the progress of many has been 
excellent. In addition to the hundreds who do their full days' work 
and are ambitious and energetic enough to spend their evenings on 
correspondence lessons, there are 99 young men in the day school and 
81 middle-aged men in the night schools. 

The library is also under the management of the educational director. 
Meeting and talking with the newcomer gives him an opportunity to 
estimate his educational needs and degree of moral training and meet- 
ing the man as he does in the library gives him a good chance to direct 
his reading. We now^ have over seven thousand books in the library, 
very w^ell circulated. Romance and fiction lead in popularity and his- 
tory and biography, travel and education and works on the useful trades 
and agricultural topics are also popular and there is considerable 
call for works of reference and books printed in foreign languages. 
The right of drawing books is accorded to all prisoners and the records 
show that the number who avail themselves of this privilege is con- 
stantly increasing. At the present time 70 per cent of the men draw 
books. Current magazines are bound quarterly, as are also the reports 
from the Department of Agriculture. The library is still badly housed 
and inadequate in its equipment. The avidity with which the men read 
books should be an incentive to the state to provide more adequate 
facilities along these lines. Religious services are held regularly by 
various denominations and churches. 
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Recreation. Recreation is provided in various forms, such as shows 
and entertainments, by the inmates and outside talent, baseball games 
and the like. Better accommodations in the recreation hall are being 
provided and this department will no doubt be improved as time and 
means permit. 

Lock-up. It is to be regretted that the prisoners spend so much time 
in their cells, thirteen hours on week days and sixteen hours on Sun- 
days and holidays. To say the least, this is detrimental to men accus- 
tomed to active lives, is bad for their health and has little to be said 
for its moral and regenerative effect. 

Industries. The prison industries are being developed rapidly with 
the hope that more men will be engaged in the constructive work. 
More than eight hundred are still employed in the jute mill to our great 
regret. Although this has been a profitable industry to the state, 
from the point of view of penology, it is of little or no use in the 
regeneration or reformation of the prisoner. As, in this present year, 
the mill is a losing proposition from the financial point of view, it 
would seem a good opportunity to change to some more helpful form 
of activity. We would suggest that provision be made for doing part 
of the state printing in the prisons. The policy of state use is already 
in vogue in our penal institutions in this and in other states, where 
in some places we are reliably informed printing is also carried on. 
The value of the printing trade is certainly far superior to the jute 
mill. The farm is an almost negligible factor, which is due no doubt 
to the character of the land about San Quentin, but even at that, we 
should like to see these outdoor activities developed. They are valuable 
from every point of view. Safety devices are being installed in many 
of the industrial departments so that the lives and limbs of the inmates 
are better protected. 

Discipline. The solitary cells in the old sash and blinds have been 
abandoned and the dungeons are only used in extreme cases of per- 
sistent insubordination and refusal to work. The men have easy access 
to the warden for referring and discussing their grievances. The 
general improvement of conditions has made the problem of discipline 
decidedly less. 

Women^s department. The women's department has a new matron, 
Miss Jessie AVhalen. The physical condition of this department is 
only fair, but the same good spirit that pervades the other departments 
of the prison can be noted here. New mattresses and pillows of good 
quality have been provided for all women, and commodes, instead of 
the smelly buckets of another day, but on the whole there is an insistent 
need for an entirely neiv department. It would-be a great opportunity 
for the state to lead in such an institution for women offenders. We 
should like to suggest that at the earliest opportunity better means be 
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furnished the women for industrial training and occupation than are 
available at the present time. 

Dormitories. We should like to suggest that the dormitory system 
be introduced in both departments of the prison as soon as feasible. 
While we believe that the dormitory is not good for all, yet we feel 
that there are a number of men who would be improved by congregate 
living. We understand that the morale of the band is probably better 
than that of any other part of the prison, not only because they are 
picked men, but because of their more nearly normal life by reason 
of their living together. 

Visitors. The administration has eliminated the entertainment at 
meals of casual visitors as an improper expense to the state. We 
should like to see the visitors to the prison, barring those Commissioners 
who are interested and properly accredited students of penology and 
sociology, barred from visiting our prisons inasmuch as it seems to be 
an inhumane proceeding to permit these unfortunate men to be looked 
over like cattle in a pen by casual visitors who are only sensation seekers. 

While we appreciate the force of the argument brought to bear by 
prison authorities in excluding women from the prison, we believe that 
it would be better for the men if proper women visitors were occa- 
sionally allowed. In view of the fact that these men are to be prepared 
for normal useful conduct on their return to the world in which women 
play no small part, it would seem desirable that they should not be ex- 
cluded from the prison. In a word, there should be discrimination in 
the admission of visitors, but it should not be along the lines of sex. 

Toilets. We believe that the present open-air toilets should be elimi- 
nated or modified, as they do not make for the better sense of decency 
on the part of the men. 

Youthful prisoners. We regret to note a number of young boys un- 
der the age of twenty-one in the prison population. While every effort 
is made to segregate them and to protect them we believe it would be 
for the best interests of such offenders to be in another institution, as 
their constant association with older and more hardened criminals can 
have no good results. This fact only emphasizes the need for a reforma- 
tory for first offenders. 

In conclusion, we wish to compliment the San Quentin authorities on 
the general trend of affairs in the prison at the present time. What has 
been accomplished is significant, but most significant is the fact that the 
present administration knows what it wishes to accomplish in the fu- 
ture along the lines of helpful activities for the men entrusted by the 
state to its care. Again, we wish to assert our strong conviction that a 
reformatory for first offenders from the age of sixteen to thirty years 
is one of the imperative needs of the state. 
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FOLSOM STATE PRISON. 
J. J. Smith, Warden. 

Folsom Prison is situated in the rolling hills of Sacramento County 
on a tract of land consisting of some four hundred acres. The location 
of this prison in the open country makes possible a great deal of agri- 
cultural activity and development along this line represents one of 
the most hopeful features of this institution. 

The present warden, Mr. J. J. Smith, took charge of the prison in 
November, 1913, taking the place left vacant by Mr. James A. Johnston. 
Mr. Smith has been in the prison service for a great many years and 
is well acquainted with all the different phases of the work. He pos- 
sesses the confidence of both prisoners and officials and he is constantly 
striving to better the conditions of the institution. Before his advance- 
ment to his present position, Mr. Smith was captain of the guard. 

Discipline. The use of the strait- jacket has been entirely done away 
with, and practically the only form of discipline now being used is con- 
finement in the cells of '*Back Alley" and a reduction in food allow- 
ance. The cells in this alley are about the same size as those used for 
two prisoners and the ventilation is practically the same. 

There have been two serious outbreaks during the past year. One 
occurred last spring when several incorrigibles who were confined in the 
unfinished insane hospital attempted to make a break. The result was 
that four of the prisoners were killed. This group had been removed 
to this out-of-the-way place because of the terrific noise they had been 
making in the disciplinary cells of ^'Back Alley." The second out- 
break occurred just as this report was going to print. Two guards 
and two prisoners were killed, while one prisoner escaped. Aside from 
these incidents the discipline has been fairly good. The ^*dead line'' 
in front of the captain's office is still maintained, but the former strict 
emphasis is not laid upon it. 

The rule against guards holding conversation with the prisoners 
except in the discharge of duties does not seem to be strictly enforced 
and it is probably just as well that it is not. 

The outward display of firearms is rather noticeable and it would 
appear to be desirable that this be changed. The steady advance of 
the ** Honor System '* with those men who work on the farm ought to 
make it entirely feasible and safe to make this change in this depart- 
ment at any rate. At the present time there are about forty men of 
the eleven hundred working under the honor system; a state officer 
goes with them, but his duties are to supervise their work and not to 
act as a guard. If the entire farm could be worked by men under this 
system, a great improvement would result in the constructive work of 
the institution. According to the opinion of Warden Smith 25 per 
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cent of all the prisoners could be worked on the honor basis. The 
growth of this system has been gradual under the former warden and 
the present warden and there is no doubt but that the next year will 
see the plan developed very materially. 

Housing, ventilation. All the prisoners are housed in the one large 
cell house which contains three blocks of cells, two tiers high. There 
are no single cells ; each cell contains from two to six men. The cells 
containing two men are about 6x9x8 feet ; the other cells are about the 
same width, but much deeper. The doors are solid steel, with holes 
bored through for ventilating purposes. No sunlight ever enters any 
of the cells and the corridors are lighted by skylights and small win- 
dows. There is one room 25 x 40 x 14 feet which is used for a dormitory ; 
sixty to seventy men sleep in this room every night. The room is 
equipped with three tiers of beds and a table. Figuring on sixty men, 
the per capita air space of this room is 233 cubic feet, which is much 
below par. The light and air comes from four windows located at 
one end, and one door. 

The ventilation of the cells is doubtless a great deal better than it 
used to be, but it is still very poor. Each cell is connected with the 
artificial ventilating system which draws part of the bad air from the 
cells, but this system does not succeed in drawing in a sufficient 
quantity of fresh air, especially in those cells which house from four 
to six men. 

The new cell houses will greatly relieve the present overcrowding. 
When completed — and it is hoped that this construction will be pushed 
to a rapid completion — ^there will be '512 single cells, each fitted with 
toilet and wash bowl. This cell block will be surrounded by a wall 
which will extend about 20 feet above the cells. These cells are prac- 
tically identical with the new ones at San Quentin. 

The prisoners are each provided with two and one-half blankets, 
but no sheets nor pillow slips. The blankets seem to be in fairly good 
condition. Those who have sheets are allowed to keep them, but none 
are distributed. 

Lock-up. On week days the prisoners are locked up at 5:30 p. m. 
and they remain in their cells until 6 :30 a. m. On Sunday they are 
locked up at 3 :30 p. m. This makes a total of thirteen hours that they 
spend in their cells on week days and fifteen hours on Sundays and 
holidays. To be required to stay in the poorly ventilated cells for 
that length of time is very bad for the prisoners in every respect, and 
there never can be a great deal of real constructive work done so long 
as they are forced to remain locked up for this length of time. 
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Dining-room and dietary. The dining-room is rather dark and must 
be artificially lighted at every meal. The tables are bare and all the 
utensils are tin. The table service is fair, but could be greatly improved 
by increasing the number of individual dishes and allowing one waiter 
for each table. 

The men at Folsom are fairly well fed and there is very little to 
complain about on this point. The breakfast consists of mush and 
syrup, bread, beans and coifee; on Wednesday and Sunday mornings, 
hamburger steak and potatoes are added to this. The noon meal usually 
consists of stew or meat in some other form, beans, bread, tea, and 
occasionally soup. The evening meal usually consists of beans, coffee, 
bread, and some sort of pudding or cake. Twenty-five minutes are 
allowed for all meals and no one has to hurry to get through in the 
alloted time. The men are allowed to converse in the ordinary way 
with those who are near, and so long as they do not get boisterous no 
objections are made by the guards. 

The kitchen is well equipped with steam kettles, range, and coffee 
urns, but the room in which the kitchen is situated is poorly adapted for 
this kind of work. The room is dark and the walls and ceilings are 
wood, which gives one the impression that the place is unclean. The 
room is large enough and probably some time in the future, when some 
of the more pressing needs are cared for, this room will be thoroughly 
overhauled. 

The bake shop is in immediate need of reconstruction. The old oven 
which was installed twenty-five years ago, must still do all the baking 
for over 1,200 people and in order to get the work done, it must be 
kept going eighteen hours out of twenty-four. This constant use has 
practically burnt the oven out and soon the thing will be practically 
useless. 

Industries. Probably the Folsom Prisoi;i is more backward in this 
field than in any other. The major part of the population is still 
engaged in the rock quarry and new construction work. There are 
some fifty men working on the farm; about the same number are 
employed in both the blacksmith shop and machine shop. There is a 
considerable number of cement workers, a few carpenters, painters, 
clerks, barbers, cooks, etc. Probably there are about 300 men engaged 
in work that might be termed useful. The equipment in many of these 
useful industries is.wofully inadequate; the carpenter shop is squeezed 
into a little room about 20 x 20 feet and the paint shop is about the 
same size. The power house was built and equipped twenty-five years 
ago and most of the machines are sadly antiquated; the blacksmith 
shop is practically in no building at all, owing to a recent fire. The 
industries at Folsom are still in an embryonic condition and there does 
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not appear to be any immediate hope of relief. The present situation 
demands that all efforts be centered on the new construction work 
because of the large amount of it which must be done as soon as possible. 
The new cell house must be completed, the laundry must be built and 
there is an appropriation available for a new trades building. 

The quarry men are very inefiScient, and practically all the men 
working in this department do a minimum of work. According to the 
engineer, the slow progress on the wall surrounding the new cells is 
due to the fact that the quarries are unable to supply enough stone. 

Practically all the industries are carried on with a minimum of su- 
pervision. The man in charge of the quarry maps out the day's work 
for the prisoners and then leaves them to do that work the best way 
they can. This same thing is true in several of the other occupations. 

The farm consists of some 200 acres under cultivation. The new cow 
barn was recently finished and is now being used. This bam is a model 
in almost every respect and contains stalls for fifty cows, a milk room, 
a large silo and separator. This barn is made entirely of reinforced 
concrete. At the present time they are only milking sixteen cows. 
When the herd is increased, the separator and butter chum, which are 
now run by hand, ought to be replaced by power-propelled machines. 
When this is done Folsom will have one of the best equipped dairies in 
the state. 

Four cement piggeries are in the course of construction, and when 
they are completed, the 75 or 80 pigs will have Al living quarters. In 
the past, the pigs have been turned loose and allowed to exist any way 
they could, and this method proved to be very extravagant and waste- 
ful. The plan of these piggeries is a very novel one, and credit for them 
is due to the head farmer. 

The chickens, numbering about one thousand, are still housed in the 
old coops, but these will be torn down and replaced by modern houses. 

Last year the experiment of raising tobacco was tried and it proved 
so successful that this year they expect to harvest close to 2000 pounds, 
and eventually Warden Smith hopes to produce enough to supply both 
San Quentin and Folsom. As the annual expenditure for tobacco in 
the two prisons is about $7,500, it would mean a considerable saving to 
the state. 

The farm presents one of the most hopeful features of the work at 
Folsom. It offers healthy outdoor occupation for about 75 prisoners, 
and most of these men are more or less trusted. The nature of the farm- 
work makes it essential that the honor system be used in this depart- 
ment, and probably the next two years will see a big development in 
this system, which otherwise would have been much slower. 

Education. The most important forward step taken by this institu- 
tion in the last two years is in the establishment of the Prison School. 
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This school had a very small beginning in October, 1913. Since its 
establishment it has grown steadily both in interest and size. During 
the month of September, there were 350 prisoners enrolled in twenty-six 
classes. At the present time each prisoner is allowed to enroll in any 
two classes, which means that he gets hours of instruction each week. All 
of the classes, except three, are taught by inmate instructors and their 
efforts are supervised by Mr. Jacobs, an instructor in the Berkeley High 
School, who goes up every Saturday and teaches three classes personally. 
At the present time the following subjects are being taught: Spanish, 
English, elementary and advanced, French, bookkeeping, elementar\^ 
and advanced, stenography, arithmetic, penmanship, grammar, English 
for foreigners, mechanical and freehand drawing, elementary and 
advanced algebra and shop mathematics. 

The greatest need of the school is a proper place to conduct the work. 
At the present time all the classes are held in the old chapel, which is 
very poorly adapted for this kind of work. There are no separate rooms, 
and it is necessary to conduct three classes in this one room at the same 
time. The tables are very unhandy, and there are other inconveniences 
and annoyances which tend to make the school less efiScient ; but in spite 
of these hindrances, the inmate instructors have maintained a very deep 
interest in the work and it is largely through their efforts that the school 
and the work has progressed as far as it has. 

Beginning with October 1, 1914, a regular teacher will be employed 
V ho will have supervision over the entire work. This change will mean 
a great deal to this department and a great deal of progress can be 
expected during the next two years. 

Bathing. The facilities for bathing at Folsom are excellent. The 
concrete bathhouse contains a swimming pool which is surrounded by 
numerous showers. Every man has to bathe at least once a week and 
many men bathe oftener. A shower is required of every man before he 
goes into the swimming pool. A separate bathroom is reserved for all 
prisoners afflicted with veneral diseases. 

In the cellhouse there is a space partitioned off where men do their 
ordinary washing. The troughs are concrete and a good flow of running 
v/ater is supplied by numerous faucets. The space is thoroughly cleaned 
three and four times a day. A similar partition directly across is used 
i'or the urinals and toilets, and is kept in very good condition. The par- 
titions are of cement and can be cleaned easily. There are numerous 
outdoor toilets which are kept in fairly good condition. 

The general sanitary condition of Folsom is good. The cells are 
thoroughly cleaned every day and the corridors of the cellhouse are 
washed at least three times a day. 

Recreation. The prison yard is well adapted for recreational pur- 
poses. Every Sunday the entire population of the prison is allowed 
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about five hours for baseball and other outdoor sports. Sunday is the 
only day that all the prisoners have this outdoor recreation, but certain 
prisoners who work in the dining-room and cellhouse have time during 
the day which they spend on the grounds. On holidays vaudeville and 
moving picture shows are provided in the dining-room. 

The prisoners are allowed considerable freedom in regard to the 
things they may keep in their cells. A great many own phonographs and 
various kinds of musical instruments, which they can play twice a week. 
The members of the band are also allowed to practice in their cells twice 
a week. 

Library. There are about 3,000 volumes in the prison library, which 
is entirely inadequate for the needs of the institution. Each man is 
allowed to draw books once a week, and he can draw as many as he 
thinks he can read during the week. An annual appropriation for new 
books should be made to build up this department. 

Hospital and medical. Each new prisoner is subjected to a thorough 
medical and physical examination as soon as he is admitted. This ex- 
amination is very complete and is given by a thoroughly competent 
physician. A resident dentist gives the teeth a thorough examination, 
and any work that is needed is done free of charge with the exception 
c f gold work. If a prisoner has any gold work done he must pay for 
the material used. It is unfortunate that the state makes no appro- 
priation for this necessary work. 

All the men are allowed free access to the physician, and where treat- 
ment is given a thorough clinical record is kept. This enables the 
resident physician to keep a very close tab on all the prisoners. 

The clinic is located in very crowded quarters and this hinders the 
efficiency of this department to no small degree. The room is too small 
for the medical work alone and to make matters worse the dentist must 
do his work in there also. 

The hospital is divided into two departments; one for general hospital 
patients and the other for tubercular patients. The general hospital 
ward contains thirteen beds and is altogether too small to meet the needs. 
The room is ventilated by windows at one end, which provide only a fair 
circulation of air. 

The tubercular ward is about the same size as the other ward and is 
very poorly adapted to this class of patients. The room is poorly ven- 
tilated and is only large enough to care for the most advanced cases ; all 
others are allowed to mingle with the rank and file. There is great need 
for more room and better equipped quarters for these patients, and until 
these are provided and more cases segregated the health of the entire 
f^rison population will remain in danger. 
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Insane. There has been no work done on the insane hospital for some 
time. All eases of insanity are immediately sent to one of the state hos- 
pitals and are not returned until they are cured. 

Special needs. There are a great many things needed at Folsom and 
the following list is arranged in order of importance : 

1. New laundry. The present laundry is a disgrace to the state. It 
is located in an old building and every bit of work is done by hand. The 
new laundry will be the next piece of new construction started. 

2. Equipment for new bakery. 

3. New quarters for hospital with new equipment. If the entire hos- 
pital can not be removed, new quarters should be provided for the 
tubercular patients. 

4. New trades building. The appropriation made by the last legisla- 
ture should be used just as soon as possible in order to place the in- 
dustries on a more constructive basis. This would include new equip- 
ment for the power house and make it possible to have electricity all day 
long. 

5. Stock for the farm. The present herd of 16 cows should be greatly 
increased. 

6. New horse barn outside the wall. 

7. Consolidation of the two heating plants and conversion of the coal 
burning boilers into oil burners. This last would cost $1,500 and would 
mean a saving of $500 a month in fuel. 

8. Refurnish the officers ' and guards ' quarters. 

9. Line the water reservoir with cement. Money for this work is 
available and it will probably be done during the next year. 

These are some of the most pressing needs. All possible speed should 
be made on the new cell house in order that the present overcrowding 
can be done away with. 

Stripes are still being worn, but regular uniforms, such as are now 
being worn at San Quentin, will be used after January 1, 1915. 

PRESTON SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 

station, lone. Postoffice, Waterman, Amador County. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Arthur M. Seymour Sacramento 

Charles N. Lathrop San Francisco 

C. 11. McKenny Sutter Creek 

Calvin Derrick, Superintendent. 

The Preston School of Industry lies in the foothill country on a 650- 
f^cre tract of land, most of it less arable than it should be. That part of 
it which is cultivated is tjiven to truck orardeninj;, a cultivation of the 
vine, the plant and foodstuffs which serves the double purpose of sup- 
plying the raw produce for the use of the institution and the opportunity 
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for an agricultural education to some of the students. The work here is 
carried on at a fair standard; further plans imply employment of 
directors, of agricultural work versed in new theories, as well as 
traditional practices of farming. 

The plant and equipment. The plant and equipment is on the way 
to satisfy the most exacting standards. The three great central build- 
ings, excellent samples of **monumentar' building so regretably 
frequent in all parts of the United States, must of course still be used. 
Under the intelligent direction of the board of managers and the super- 
intendent now controlling the policies of Preston, these old-style build- 
ings are slowly but surely being supplemented by a number of smaller 
cottages and separate structures. Plans for new buildings, which will 
permit the much-needed segregation of the students according to mental 
condition, age, previous social contacts, etc., have been made and the 
money for them allowed by the legislature. The new buildings which 
have been completed during the past two years have, like the farmwork, 
served two purposes. On the one hand they represent the beginning of 
the segregation policy whose high reformative value is now so generally 
conceded and are therefore to be cottages, sightly, yet on the whole in- 
expensive structures, which are to provide shelter and opportunity for 
the boys sent to Preston. On the other hand, planning and constructing 
these has given a valuable practical experience in the building trades to 
a large group of boys. 

The Honor Cottage, which has been in successful operation since July, 
1913, is a fine example of the student labor. It was built entirely by 
them and its furnishings were largely made by them. To every student 
v/ho shared in its construction, as well as for the superintendent and 
board of managers, it is a just source of pride and keen and continued 
interest. The cottage is so planned as to give to the 25 students it can 
house a life wholly separate from other groups. In the basement is a 
dining-room, locker-room, showers and storeroom; on the first floor a 
Inrge living-room with simple yet very tasteful furniture, and a wide 
open fireplace in which the boys take especial satisfaction, both because 
they built it and because of the warm blaze, ' * and no smoke ' ' which it 
offers them as they gather about it in the evenings. The third floor con- 
tains a spacious and well ventilated dormitory. 

The work on the buildings goes slowly. Since, however, the cause of 
this delay is the fact that the work is being done by the students who 
thus get instruction for future breadwinning, impatience to see segrega- 
tion begun must yield to the necessities of the situation. 

The better organization for securing cleanliness and proper household 
management for removal of garbage, control of the fly pest, proper 
I)rotection of the food supply, in general the more nearly perfect 
arrangement for good sanitation which the careful observer can not fail 
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to note all over the institution, is another among the many proofs of the 
real executive ability and intelligent leadership of the present 
superintendent. 

Diet and dietary. In the past, complaints of the food, a common in- 
stitution difficulty, were continuous. To meet this difficulty a trained 
dietician has been put in charge of the kitchens and dining-rooms. A 
consequent rapid improvement is reported equally in the food and in 
the temper and health of those partaking. The same person has also 
laid plans for a better service of the food and has organized a group of 
the boys less likely to succeed in more technical trades with the thought 
of drilling them in the art of waiting on table. A vast dining-room 
which looked so cruelly institutional with its bleak white walls and its 
long tables has received a coat of paint of more attractive color and small 
tables enable the boys to group in a fashion that changes the appearance 
of the room from that of a place where paupers are herding to at least a 
semblance of a fairly pleasant hotel dining-room. Even in its present 
form, the room is by no means what the management would like, but 
they will probably do nothing more because their idea, which the next 
two years will probably see carried out, is to have each group of boys 
dine in their own cottage, as the boys of the Honor Cottage and those of 
Company E are now doing. 

Hospital and medical service. The plans and appropriations of 1913 
call for a new hospital building. The present hospital of two wards on 
the third floor of the main building is about large enough to meet or- 
dinary needs, but is too small for an institution so isolated and with so 
many persons in residence. A resident nurse is in charge; her work 
should be supplemented by that of a resident physician who could also 
take up a much needed campaign of preventive medicine among boys, 
fifty per cent of whom are rarely sick but are in poor physical condition 
and wholly without any notion of personal hygiene. 

Official force. The new policy, in relation to the administrative staff, 
has had as chief object to get and to keep a higher grade of officials than 
those usually found in industrial schools. To carry out this policy, the 
management is gradually providing for a general raise of salaries. 
Likewise it has arransred for social and intellectual stimulus which it is 
hoped will offset the tendency to drop into a dulled and routine ex- 
istence so often consequent to the isolation of institutional life. Salaries 
have been slightly raised, a thorough turnover of- the personnel of the 
staff has come about, not by arbitrary dismissals, but as a result of a 
tactful policy which has gradually made those officials who did not fit 
into the new regime own their incapacity for the work as planned. This 
method has avoided all the fret and stir ensuant upon so-called ** clean- 
ups'' and has had the further advantage of preventing that unfortunate 
reaction upon the inmates which usually follows a sudden and whole- 
sale shift among the officers who have them in charge. 
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In accordance with the plan to give the ninety or more oflScers an in- 
centive to remain and to develop, social teas and evening gatherings have 
been devised and led by Mr. Derrick and ** Mother" Green. Lastly, 
perhaps, for the first time in the history of the state institutions, a course 
of University Extension lectures was given last winter especially for the 
benefit of the staff, although the townspeople of lone were admitted to 
be part of the audience. 

As result of all this, there has undoubtedly been a steady improve- 
ment in the personnel of the official force and more is planned. 

The board of management with the consent of the State Board of 
C^ontrol has, at the suggestion of Mr. Derrick, offered to the president of 
the University of California a plan for three fellowships whereby there 
will be in residence at Preston each year, as members of the staff, serving 
ot least half time, three graduate students from the departments of 
law, medicine, agriculture, economics, psychology or education, who 
are at once to be of service to the institution as guides in special subjects 
and investigators of special problems. This plan should give to Preston 
a connection with the University sufficiently close to promise that direc- 
tion and protection of institutions primarily educational which the 
University is expected to give. It should likewise bring to Preston a 
steady stream of thinking young men or women — ^men or women who 
should give to the boys there the inspiration and development that the 
collegian is supposed to bring and to the state an interpretation and 
guarantee of what Preston is doing which will permit a new feeling of 
security that the money expended and the efforts made there are free 
both from the imputation of ** graft'' and of mere time-serving policies 
which have too often been attributed to it in the past. 

Self-government. The change of greatest importance, during the 
two years under discussion, has been the installation of a system of self- 
-government. As this is, we believe, the first time that such a system has 
been tried in a state reform school, the experiment will be watched 
everywhere with great interest. Thus far everything indicates success. 
Before Mr. Derrick took the leadership at Preston, the methods of dis- 
cipline were but little different from those used in the most ordinary 
institution of like character. The officers in charge of the companies 
iiito which the inmates were divided were each in absolute command 
and there was little check upon the way each exercised his authority. 
Discipline was administered by the demerit system, a system whereby 
?ny company officer could take a certain number of credits away from 
a boy for anything the officer chose to consider infraction of rules. This 
.system of demeriting was a source of a great many abuses on the part 
of the officers and furnished naturally an excellent breeding place for 
the germ of discontent. In fact, when ]\Ir. Derrick came to Preston, 
there was a spirit of almost open rebellion among the boys, and all agree 
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that the chief cause of it was a more or less justified sense of unfairness 
due to this pernicious demeriting system. 

All this has largely disappeared. One of Mr. Derrick's first official 
acts was to do away with this system. Then came the more important 
and far-reaching change of substituting for this old autocratic if not 
ijrbitrary control, a system of self-government. The difficulties in the 
way of making this change were many. Practically the entire official 
force knew nothing of the workings of the new plan and most of its 
members were openly hostile to it. Alone, then, in the delicate task of 
developing an interest in and an understanding of this movement among 
students and staff, Mr. Derrick has quietly ignored this open opposition 
and with faith and determination has carried the movement through a 
time of hesitation to a successful installation. The boys have drawn 
up their own constitution, three times elected their own officers, have 
occupied many hours, heretofore spent in inert relaxation, preparing 
for themselves a penal code and have regularly held court where all the 
disciplinary cases are solemnly and on the whole fairly dealt with. 

A wise selection of Mr. Montgomery as special guide for the boys has 
helped to get the machinery of this important work oiled and running 
smoothly. Gradually the other officers have become sympathetic and 
helpful. 

Up to the present time, the chief thing accomplished by this system 
has been the regulation of behavior. Until recently corporal punishment 
has been used with great frequency and a reduction of this form of 
punishment is made very hard by a general belief, on the part of the 
officials, in the ** paddle.'' There is a definite feeling among a great 
many of the officers that there has been no punishment until the strap 
has been used. This feeling is the result of long years of institutional 
training and formerly it found concrete expression in the attitude of the 
preceding assistant superintendent. During the last ten months, how- 
ever, this feeling has gradually abated, under the regime of a better and 
more broadminded disciplinary officer. There is a definite need for a 
limited amount of corporal punishment among certain boys who are not 
amenable to the new theories of discipline, but the uplifting influence of 
st'lf-government will probably have the effect of reducing this need to a 
minimum. 

Plans are also well afoot for introducing a system of payment for 
work, a system which would allow a maximum of credits for good work 
and pay the lazy more in accordance with their effort or lack of it. As 
a substitute for the existing regulations by which each boy gets 10 credits 
per day irrespective of the (juality or ({uantity of work he performs, this 
ought to improve any boy's capacity for interest in his work. 

Honor system. Hand in hand with the development of the self- 
government plan has grown the honor system. A large percentage of 
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the boys in the school are even yet never away from the watchful eye 
of the state ofScer. Very gradually, however, an increasing number of 
the boys have been allowed more freedom during their working hours. 
At present, many of the boys working on the farm and in the dairy are 
without this constant supervision. Though the plan receives serious 
reverses now and again when the boys make a ** getaway," yet the 
escapes diminish rather than increase as the honor system stays. 

The Honor Cottage, already described, is the final point of this system 
of self-government and the crown of the honor system. Boys who are 
about to leave the institution are those chiefly eligible to residence at 
the cottage. When a boy enters this cottage he is placed entirely upon 
honor, he goes to and from his work without supervision and is only sub- 
ject to the rules of the institution for beginning and ending the work 
day. He spends his evenings on the playground or in the living-room 
where games of all sorts are provided and where refreshments of some 
kind are often served by him in hospitable fashion to visitors. If he 
wishes to visit any of the company basement meeting rooms or take a 
walk about the grounds, he has only to ask the permission of Mrs. Green, 
the rarely able woman in charge of the cottage, whom the boys and every 
one else love to call ''Mother'' Green. At 9 o'clock he goes to bed in 
a dormitory where the windows are hot barred and the doors are un- 
locked. In a word, the boy is being prepared to return to a world where 
all he will have to protect him from failure will be his own powers of 
self-control and his own willingness to do regular and satisfactory work. 
When the boy from such an honor cottage is finally paroled the change 
is not the pitifully sudden, abrupt one which it was when paroled 
directly from the companies. The outlook for the successful reformation 
of such boys should be doubly great. 

Schooling. Last year about four hundred boys were enrolled in the 
eight different grades of the school organization at Preston and these 
were directed by a teaching force of six women and two men, one of the 
latter a supervising principal. This school work but slowly approaches 
the ideak of the management. The chief handicap is the varying types 
of boys to be dealt with and the impossibility with the present school 
equipment of segregating sufficiently and giving enough teachers to 
permit small groups. Boys of nineteen, with almost no education, must, 
because of the lack of sufficient number of teachers and school rooms, 
be placed in lower grades with young boys. The time of the perplexed 
teacher is, as a natural consequence, largely wasted in supervising the 
disturbances created by the uncouth, retarded, overgrown **boys." All 
the classes are still too large. There are, it is true, not more than twenty- 
five or thirty-five students in each group and this may seem a vsmall 
number as compared with the enibarassing seventy-five often presented 
to the average teacher in the large city school. Reflection, however, will 
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show that at Preston the nature of the boys attending calls for much 
individual and special work of a kind impossible for one person to give 
to a group larger than ten or fifteen. This may seem an extravagant and 
idealistic standard, yet it seems fair to insist that it is merely common 
sense. If the object of such schools is to give, to the boys sent there, the 
facts and principles necessary to make them capable of establishing 
normal social relations, and if, further, each of these boys represents so 
notable a deviation from the standard of knowledge and principles re- 
quired, it is plain that, unless a larger amount of time than is usually 
given to such boys can be devoted to them, no real results can be ex- 
pected. The whole equipment, expensive as it is, risks being wasted 
since it is not of a kind calculated to accomplish the end for which it 
was set up. 

What goes before is by no means criticism, only a plea for the aid 
necessary to carry further improvements desired equally by the manage- 
ment and this board. Much, and all of it on progressive lines, has 
already been done to organize a better schooling system. There is less 
of the indiscriminate mixing of young and old than formerly, even 
though what has been referred to remains. The youngest boys are now 
formed into a separate company. Company E, and these boys are 
already practically segregated from other students, for they have their 
own teachers as well as their own playground, their own cottage and 
their own dining-room. But there are still sixty boys in the company. 

This Company E of sixty boys went to Sebastopol this summer, picked 
fruit on pay for each one half day during six weeks, lived the life of any 
group of boys in camps, with only the necessary discipline imposed on 
any large group of boys. They brought home earnings to the amount 
cf several hundred dollars, health, and, it is hoped, inspiration to good 
work and a more regular and self-supporting life. Since the summer 
these, the most powerful group of boys, have been kept fully apart from 
the others. 

The school curriculum needs widening. A demand for clerical train- 
ing of various kinds, typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, shop arith- 
metic, etc., should be answered by courses in these commercial subjects. 

Indnstrial. The industrial education is still hampered by the fact 
that the needs of the institution must be the first thought in the in- 
dustries undertaken, rather than the training of the boy for commercial, 
industrial or agricultural pursuits. This is not as bad as it may sound. 
The needs of the institution are so many and so varied that, even with 
the principle of production for use at the institution, at least fifty per 
cent of the paroled boys have received training in one of the following 
industries: Brick and cement work, plumbing, electrical work, printing, 
lH)ots and shoes, cabinet-making, carpenter work, tailoring, baking, dairy. 
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etc. The training they have thus received has always the advantage of 
being practical work as well as industrial instruction. 

There is, however, the management tell us, much yet to be done in 
relation to the industrial training that can be offered. During the 
coming year, Mr. Derrick plans to give his personal attention to the 
loorganization and development of trade training and to increase the 
shop space whose narrow limits at present prevents the application of 
this class of training to all those qualified to take it. 

It is important to keep in mind the large percentage of fundamentally 
unfit with which this school must deal. For these defectives, or border- 
line types, the proper place of course is at a school for the special de- 
fective class they represent. But, during the time they must still come 
to Preston, it is only right and proper that the routine work of the 
I»lace should be assigned to them. It is wholly unfair to keep, in the 
house squad, for a very long time, any adolescent boy with a healthy 
l»ody and mind which can be cultivated. Such work should be and is, 
we are informed, to be so organized that each boy does a legitimate 
turn at it, but no one is kept steadily at it who has any promise. 

Segregation of types. The fundamental hindrance to the real char- 
acter development which the scheme of self-government and standard 
schooling imply lies in the present impediments to any exact segregation. 
Mr. Derrick has taken the right first steps to get past this difficulty. 
He has installed a man to make the Binet tests and thus get some notion 
of the mental age of each resident at the school. This expert finds that 
a conservative estimate would justify the statement that about 30 
per cent of the boys are. defectives or at least morons. This fact con- 
stituted, nothing can at present be done. On the one hand the courts 
of the state as yet neglect to note the difference between plain crim- 
inality and criminal defectives. They send to Preston a tragically 
varied set of ** boys'' ranging from men of 28, hardened in crime, vice 
and lust, to boys of 8, guilty only of runaway habits due to neglect or 
vicious parents. The blame does not always lie with the judge so 
committing except that he has not, perhaps, informed himself as fully 
as he should about other means available for caring for such boys. The 
only segregation of all the boys thus far possible has been to classify 
them in companies roughly corresponding either to age or to behavior. 
Moral degenerates or defectives can not as yet be specially dealt with 
and moral degenerates are a sickening impediment to the effective 
operation of any honor system or progressive training. Their sinister 
influence spreads the more readily because of the presence of so many 
mental defectives. A large number of these moral deviates are kept in 
a separate company which is under the strict control of state officers. 

Only when the new cottages are completed can this serious handicap 
to progress be done away with. 
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Athletics. Increased stress has been laid upon athletic work during 
the past year and the excellent results show what promise this type of 
recreation has, especially for adolescent boys. All branches of outdoor 
sport have received attention. Regular schedules have been run in 
baseball, football, basketball and track, and the interest of the boys in 
all these branches is very keen. The grounds devoted to recreation aiv 
bein'g made better each year and are now quite extensive. Last year a 
running track was built and was used during the spring. The gym- 
nasium is located in the basement of the chapel, and, while it is not a 
very suitable place, it is used a great deal. A large number of boys 
actively take part in this athletic work. The inter-company track meet 
had 100 entries ; during the baseball season there were two teams from 
each company playing regular games each week and the same was true 
of football and basketball. Gymnasium classes are held every morning 
and afternoon and about 400 gymnasium boys get gymnastic work once 
a week. During the summer the swimming pool is in constant use. 

Records. For those who understand the vast importance of good 
record keeping, as a means to measure the inevitableness of these social 
failures whose presence in every community necessitates the heavy ex- 
penditure of time and money which institutional care requires, it will 
be the source of satisfaction to know that a new system of records is 
being installed. The system calls for five blanks: (1) the commitment 
blank with a comprehensive questionaire to be filled out by the court 
or probation officer committing the child to Preston, (2) a social history 
blank to be filled out at the school, (3) a record of the results of a mental 
examination, (4) a record of the physician's examination for general 
physical condition and especially for physical defect, (5) a discipline 
ajid credit sheet upon which will be recorded punishments, school 
records, credits, etc. 

To use this system successfully, better cooperation with the various 
probation officers is looked for. The State Board of Charities and 
Corrections hopes to give its best services in aiding to do whatever is 
necessary in order that this vitally important next step be taken. 

Recommendations, The quiet influence of self-government, the 
honor system, better schooling, a development of athletics and a better 
staff of officers have made possible a great many things. The band has 
made several trips to surrounding towns and every time its members 
have made good. The track team and band made a trip to Berkeley 
last spring and won there a notable triumph. Any one who saw the 
behavior of all the 35 boys and the use they made of their liberal free- 
dom needed no further proof of the success of the present policies in the 
Preston School. 

Preston is a different place today from what it was two or three years 
ago, a place infinitely more hopeful for the boy who is sent there. The 
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present administration is making the most efficient possible use of the 
actual equipment and is steadily improving it. But when all has been 
said, Preston is still far from embodying the standards of those who 
have it in charge and a management so far-seeing, reliable and wholly 
devoted to the work should have the sympathetic backing of every intel- 
ligent citizen of the state for the furtherance of their plans. If this 
institution and that at Whittier are to be industrial schools for lusty 
young rebels against social rulings, they must not also be forced to 
perform the functions of a moron colony and an adult reformatory. 
The facts that three classes of students, adults, boys and defectives, 
must be dealt with wastes deplorably the energies of the officials and 
blocks progress toward accomplishing the true purposes of this school. 
When the courts shall have a reformatory for the younger men whom 
they now send to Preston because they hate to send them to the peni- 
tentiary, when these same courts shall have machinery for discovering 
defectives and a place to send these for appropriate care, then the 
authorities at Preston will be freed to do the work really assigned to 
them. Among the many needs at Preston, then, the greatest perhaps 
as at Whittier, is the establishment in this state of a reformatory and of 
a colony for the custodial care of morons, borderline and degenerate 
types. 

WHITTIER STATE SCHOOL. 

WTiittier. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

W. E. McVat, President iLos Angeles 

B. F. Pearson Los Angeles 

P. F. Cogswell. El Monte 

Fred C. Nelles, Superintendent. 

Close to the foothills about 12 miles east of Los Angeles, with lawn 
and pond, flowers and palmtrees, the tower of its large main building 
conspicuous for miles around, with its well-kept orchards and farm, 
some two hundred acres of excellent land, all told, the Whittier State 
School has a splendid property, but one which has with the passing of 
time, become quite unsuited for the purpose for which it has been used. 

There are electric ears at its front gate, a steam railway bisecting its 
grounds, state highway or county roads on three sides, automobiles, 
motorcycles, and joy riders, turning night into day, a city across the 
street, and 400,000 people but a few miles distant, a cottage system 
earnestly advocated for years, and a congregate system actually realized. 

During the past two years Whittier has been passing through an ex- 
perience that is doubtless without a parallel. From conditions cal- 
culated to destroy all hope, a new Whittier school is emerging that 
gives great promise of rendering a real service to the state. Just prior 
to the beginning of the last biennial period, in an effort to solve the 
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problems of the institution, and to make it do the work for which it 
was created and maintained, the trustees of the school invited Mr. Fred 
C. Nelles to accept the superintendency. 

Setting aside the idea that the boys and girls were essentially crimi- 
nal and unworthy of the consideration given those outside an insti- 
tution, the new superintendent proceeded with simple directness to 
give practical expression to a friendly interest in their welfare. All ex- 
treme forms of punishment were discontinued. The child must re- 
ceive justice, and that without fail, but he must also be treated with 
consideration and his individuality be respected. By some this was 
regarded as foolish, by others as unwise; and there were those of the 
administrative staff whose sense of the proprieties was so rudely 
shocked that they resigned. A bitter opposition to the new regime made 
every effort to prevent it from succeeding. In the girls' department 
this resulted in seriously disturbed conditions and was only corrected 
when Mr. Nelles installed an entirely new force of officers, as he ulti- 
mately found it necessary to do. From that time on conditions im- 
proved, and the department was running quietly and the new policy 
was finally established when it was delivered to the Board of Women 
Trustees, who succeeded to its care as the nucleus of a new California 
School for Girls. 

Practically the entire indoor life for boys was lived in one great 
structure known as the **maiii'' building. This building of five and 
one-half stories with its tower rising high into the air, had an imposing 
appearance. But for all the years since it was built it had stood in the 
way of the realization of the purpose of the founders of the school, 
namely, **the Cottage System.'' Playrooms, dormitories, library, school 
rooms, all were in this central location. Officers' quarters, superintend- 
ent's apartments, offices, detention rooms, and hospital were also there, 
and suddenly it all had to be vacated. Attached to the Trades Btiild- 
ing and dose to the power house was a 60-foot brick smokestack. With- 
out warning, just before daylight, one morning of March of 1913, this 
60-foot came crashing down. Tons of brick crushed through the roof 
of the power house and Trades Building. Power plant and heating 
system were wrecked. Printing department, tailor shop, plumber's 
shop, shoe shop, band room, all had to be immediately abandoned. 

A telegram from the Engineering Department at Sacramento requested 
immediate investigation of the various buildings, with the result that 
the entire main building and the two-story Trades Building were de- 
clared to be unsafe. Emergency relief was asked of the legislature 
and arrangements made to transfer over 130 boys to the other stat^ 
school at lone. Those boys selected for the transfer, without excep- 
tion, (luietly stepped aboard the train and all arrived at the Preston 
school without mishap or any unpleasant incident. Most interesting 
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were the trips, when in groups of from 20 to 40, at different times, 
some of these boys were returned. Auto trucks were employed to min- 
imize the expense. By day and by night, over the mountains, and 
through the cities the laughing, singing crowd of boys, full of the fun 
of such an outing, traveled the 500 miles between Preston and Whit- 
tier. From daylight to dark, and through the night, while eating the 
picnic meals by the roadside, the hours were filled with opportunities 
to quietly slip away unseen ; notwithstanding, no boy on any trip failed 
to complete it, nor was any single attempt made to take advantage 
of the chance to run away. Probably these trips stand unique in the 
handling of state school wards. 

The shoe shop found itself in the hayloft at the stable. The tailor 
shop secured a corner of the dining-room; an unfinished cottage was 
hurriedly completed, and where 25 boys were supposed to go with a 
house father and mother to look after them, were quartered two ofiicers, 
the mending room, operating room and dispensary, dentist, superin- 
tendent's quarters and 70 boys. The barn, tool house, tents and sheds 
were pressed into service for sleeping and living quarters. Then came 
the killing frost of the winter of 1913 and $10,000 of income was lost 
in a night. 

Believing that as a maximum limit, only 85 boys could be accom- 
modated at Whittier, the legislature made an appropriation on this 
basis. The new California school for girls was created by the 1913 
legislature. The girls' department of the Whittier State School was to 
be absorbed by the new State School for Girls. Appropriations were 
made for Whittier on the basis of the girls' support coming from the 
money set aside for the new school. By reason of unlooked-for condi- 
tions, it became necessary for the Whittier School to continue to sup- 
port the girls' department for several months, an unexpected drain of 
over $10,000 on resources already much reduced. 

Tuberculosis in the herd of dairy cattle, and a riot of Johnson grass 
and morning-glory in the fields had to be met and overcome. It is 
questionable if another institution anywhere has been called upon to 
pass through as many trying experiences in so short a space of time; 
truly a task calling for the most intelligent supervision, for limitless 
patience and the most persistent effort. 

The response from the boys was remarkable. One group of some 
two dozen used an open lath house belonging to the flower garden for 
their headquarters. Proud of the freedom and the trust shown them, 
they conducted themselves in an exemplary manner. The system of 
** passing" the boys from one part of the grounds to another fell into 
disuse. Mutual confidence and respect created a homelike atmosphere 
that did away with much of the customary institutional feeling. A 
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loyalty to the school and a desire to justify the friends of the boys in 
their support and to guard the **good name of the school' ' grew up, 
and this is now regarded as one of the most efifective checks on miscon- 
duct. *^It will hurt the good name of the school/' is considered the 
last word. The old anxiety to rush away the moment parole or dis- 
charge was granted is not as much in evidence; and there are those 
who leave with the almost sentimental regret of the graduate as 
he leaves his alma mater. To some it is in spirit the nearest they 
have approached to home; to many it has been the first of consistent, 
willing effort to do an earnest day's work. To others it has meant 
a trade mastered; thus a means of earning an honest living has been 
assured them. The response to the sincere and human friendliness 
has been remarkable. The more severe and at times questionable 
methods that have been employed as a punishment or to secure obedi- 
ence to rules and regulations, have been discarded. The old time ''Ore- 
gon boof with its pounds of iron about a boy's ankle, was immedi- 
ately thrown out. No corporal punishment has been given for over 
two years. Deprivation of privileges is mainly resorted to, and in ex- 
treme cases short periods of isolation, with a possible diet of bread and 
milk, is the extreme method employed. This is of less and less fre- 
quent occurrence. The boys have responded well to the new treatment, 
which has conserved their self-respect and appealed to their manly 
qualities. 

Without any special organization, the boys have assumed a measure of 
the burden of discipline by frowning down those who would make 
trouble. To try to be **hard" would mean to become unpopular. To 
persist would be to receive from the boys as a group, treatment that 
no single boy could withstand. 

There are no walls and for the most part no fences, and such as 
exist are no barrier, yet the number of boys who leave is less than ever 
before in the memory of officers of the school. Scores of boys can 
leave any day, some do from time to time, but their leaving is regarded 
as an evidence of ingratitude and a sign of weakness. '*He will learn 
better," *'too bad he slipped up," *' wonder what's gone wrong with 
him now," have replaced with the boys the former jubilation over a 
** successful getaway." Only as a boy has a chance to do wrong and 
resists is he built up. Many failures occur before the old weakness is 
replaced by strength of character. Some boys will run away re- 
peatedly before they wake up to the new conception that the real 
fight is not to get away, but to stay and to work and to study, and to 
make good. Not so much because he must, but because he should. 

It is interesting to note that those who, through wanderlust, or for 
any reason, are * * absent without leave, ' ' a large percentage regret their 
action, and come back of their own accord with **I am sorry," **I'm 
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willing to take my medicine and make another try/' The new *' another 
try" is to hold himself steady, up against his job, and not the old at- 
tempt to ** escape." 

One is reminded somewhat of the little old-fashioned school where 
some of the higher branches of education were not conspicuously pres- 
ent, but where the foundation principles of a truly successful life were 
made real to the boy, such as honesty, industry, loyalty and a cheerful 
obedience to authority. **Play clean,*' **play fair,'' is the motto in 
the school athletics, and its spirit has begun to dominate in all the ac- 
tivities of the institution. To create a desire to learn has been con- 
sidered of more moment than to compel study. To induce self-control 
rather than emphasize a system of a ceaseless guarding and an ever- 
present wall of artificial restraints. And the response has come. 

More work is being done by fewer boys than heretofore, the manager 
of the farm department stating that with half of the force he is doing 
more work. And of the farm, a committee of experts from the Uni- 
versity of California, headed by Dean Hunt, after careful inspection, 
stated: ^* Matters pertaining to the farm have been worked out thor- 
oughly and well. The Whittier State School farm is an example of 
an efficient, well-directed and well-planned institution." 

Boys who have been paroled and discharged are remaining to com- 
plete their training, and one who had by hard work earned the money 
and paid his own fare to his old home in New York, and had returned 
to that city, actually packed his suitcase and retraced his steps over 
4,000 miles between him and the institution that had befriended him. 
Family dififerences had broken up his home in New York and he 
wanted to be near those who after years of trial he had found were 
his friends. * * I want to work in the school or somewhere around there, 
where I can get advice when I need it," was his simple explanation. A 
boy believed to be lost to all that was good and whose every impulse 
seemed to be tainted with evil, has completed his court^e and is now a 
competent printer. Out of his own earnings he has gone on with a 
correspondence course of the International Typographical Union, and 
the old life seems to be sealed off by a w all of new ideals and aspirations 
supported by the ability to earn his living without asking favors in 
the open labor market. While yet in the school a boy has taken the 
State Civil Service examination for blacksmith. helper. 

A number of boys are members of the Amateur Athletic Union of 
America. Band boys are paid by outsiders for their services and have 
made a tour of the state in a musical act. The band is much sought after 
for celebrations in Los Angeles and surrounding towns, appearing reg- 
ularly and with credit in company with professional organizations. 
Boys compete in the annual Athletic Carnival and the trophy case 
holds, as a part of its possessions, gold, silver and bronze medals won 
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at the University of California Interscholastie Meet, the Occidental Col- 
lege Amnial Carnival, the Tournament of Roses contests, in Pasadena, 
and numerous city and local gatherings. The school won as a perma- 
nent trophy the handsome sterling silver Reach Loving Cup, in the 
Los Angeles Municipal Baseball League of 1914, and the Loviug Cup 
for the Intermediate State League of 1913, and for the past year has 
been custodian of the Occidental Football Trophy. 

The Whittier Band is a recognized ** booster section'' of Whittier 
College in football contests, and the school farm furnishes the goat to 
head the ** Snake Dance ^' that celebrates a victory. This association on 
an equal footing with schools and colleges and the success with which 
the boys have met in open contests, has exerted a very positive influ- 
ence for good and indicates possibilities for development not always 
recognized or conceded. Speaking generally, with reference to both 
work and play, there is building up an earnest, wholesome spirit that 
will mean more of honest endeavor and a looking toward accomplish- 
ment as the real source of pleasure. 

Among the trades taught with the direct purpose of preparing the 
boys for earning a livelihood are printing, tailoring, painting, carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing, baking, cooking, laundry work, engineer's help- 
er, dairying, cattle and hog raising, teaming, vegetable gardening, care 
of lawns and gardens, waiting table and music. 

Not only were the buildings in a state of repair bordering on col- 
lapse, but pipe lines, sewer systems, and trades equipment were all in 
need of overhauling. Much time, energy and expense has been called 
for and very much remains to be done. Despite the shortage of funds, 
however, new buildings are springing up. An addition to the trades 
group is now finished. It will house the tailor shop, shoe shop, plumb- 
ing shop and provides space for fire apparatus and garage. A first- 
class swimming pool has been completed and is in daily use. By utiliz- 
ing the circulating water for the power house a constant change is 
made possible and the waste pipe from the pool leads to the irrigating 
ditches so that there is constant change of water without any loss. 

An assembly hall of 50 feet by 100 feet is nearing completion. This 
will afford a means for spending profitably and pleasantly the long 
winter evenings. Attached to the assembly hall is a bowling alley, and 
from it through a shower bath room there is access to the swimming 
pool. To lose the privileges represented by this group of activities will 
be a material factor in cases where special discipline is required. The 
foundations are in for a new hospital and receiving cottage. All these 
buildings will have a hip roof of old mission tile. They are weU buih 
and of pleasing appearance. The mission style has been adopted and 
ultimately a cement plaster finish will be given to all the principal 
buildings and the tile roof will be used. This will tend to harmonize 
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them all and to bide the dilapidated appearance of some of the older 
structures. 

Many of the trades are greatly in need of new or additional equip- 
ment to make it possible to give proper instruction. All the clothing 
worn by the boys is made in the tailoring department. Boys are learn- 
ing the trade from the sewing on of the button to the drafting and cut- 
ting of suits. Boys leaving the school are outfitted from head to foot. 
All clothing is made to measure for each of the boys. The extra 
thought and care given to its making is being answered by greater ef- 
fort to give it proper care by the boy. Possibly in no department is 
the greater change evidenced than in that of the kitchen and dining 
room. Good food, well and cleanly prepared, of sufficient variety and 
abundant quantity, is always served. Conversation is freely indulged 
in and the meal time is one of boyish enjoyment. 

Special attention has been paid to the religious work. All Catholic 
boys are required to attend mass regularly, and this part of their 
training is directly under the parish priest in Whittier. Jewish boys 
are permitted to go home for the principal religious festivals .each 
year. A general religious service is held in the chapel Sunday after- 
noon conducted by one of the ministers from Whittier. 

licctures and special entertainments of a high order are provided. 
Friends of the school volunteer their services, and the General Film 
Company of Los Angeles provides a selected list of films without 
charge for every Thursday night. Many of the films have high edu- 
cational value, and all are a source of enjoyment. At frequent inter- 
vals groups of the boys spend the evening in the superintendent's 
apartment. The influence for good exerted by the family of the su- 
perintendent, who is keenly interested in each of the boys individ- 
ually, can not be overestimated. To be treated as guests has led them 
to know the gentlemen's part. The following quotation from a woman 
resident on the school grounds speaks for itself: 

**One of the noteworthy things that impresses every woman who has occasion to 
be on and about the state school grounds is the absolute courtesy extended to her 
by each and every boy. No boy ever seems too busy, or too heavily burdened, or too 
thoughtless, but that he meets one with a pleasant word of greeting and a cheery 
smile. In the busy whirl of life it is easy for one to grow careless of little courteous 
acts and our boys are certainly worthy of commendation for the manner in whicls 
they conduct themselves toward the women who live on the grounds, and the many 
visitors who are with us from time to time. It is noticed and appreciated." 

Men of larger experience and more highly educated are being at- 
tracted to the school, which now numbers several college men in its force 
of officers, whereas, college-trained men were seldom met before, they 
csLTi now be found in many departments. 

Professor Ernest J. Liekley, the head of the compulsory education 
vvork and of night schools in Los Angeles, has undertaken to revise the 
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educational activities of the school. A radical departure from the 
customary courses of study and methods of teaching is planned. School 
work and trades work are to be so co-ordinated that the one will at 
all times supplement the other. The objective point will be the fitting 
of the boy to earn his living honestly. Much interest attaches to the 
plans that are being proposed. 

The medical survey by Dr. Ernest B. Hoag disclosed health condi- 
tions in advance of those found in the regular grammar schools of 
the city. The doctor's final report is not yet available! In the course 
of the past year, a psychological investigation was made by Mr. J. H. 
Williams under the direction of Dr. L. M. Terman of Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Following is an excerpt from the report : 

"A commendable and noteworthy feature of the Whittier State School is th*' 
characteristic tendency of the present officers of the institution to apply broad and 
progressive principles to the administration of the complicated task which they have 
in hand. Their request for a psychological survey is an indication of a decidedJr 
modern educational spirit, and of a desire to render the greatest possible service to 
the state. ♦ ♦ ♦ The investigators were left free and the entire service of th** 
school in all its departments was put at their disposal to aid in carrying on the 
study as they saw fit. The psychological investigation involved the testing of 150 
boys (practically the entire enrollment of the school at that time), and the subse- 
quent tabulation and interpretation of the results in the research laboratory of th^ 
Buckell Foundation of Stanford University. 

The result of the psychological survey will appear in a detailed report within 
the next few weeks. A general statement of results, however, may be of interes* 
here. Classification of boys according to mental level, as measured by the revised 
Rinet scale, gives the following results : 

1. Definitely feeble-minded 28 per cent approximately. 

2. Borderline group 25 per cent approximately. 

3. The 'dull normal' group 22 per cent approximately. 

4. Average or superior intelligence 25 per cent approximately. 

The surprising equality of these groups in percentages is significant when it i» 
remembered that approximately 75 per cent of ordinary school children fall into 
the last group and that the remaining 25 per cent are distributed among the firsr 
three groups, number three being the largest. Further discussion of these facts and 
their significance will appear in the final report of the survey. Analysis of the dau 
shows that while a considerable amount of mental deficiency exists among delinquent 
boys, yet many cases were found here of strictly normal and some of even superior 
intelligence. Some of the boys possess the general mental activity which would b** 
sufficient to carry them with credit through a good highschool and to make then: 
splendid students in a first class university. The giving of psychological tests is bat 
one part of the work which should be carried on by a department of research. 
E}quipped with the laboratory apparatus for giving mental and physical tests with 
field workers for both investigation and follow-up work, the department could not 
only determine the condition of each boy entering the school, but to look into th** 
causes of his delinquency, keep in constant touch with his progress during his stav. 
and report on the efficiency of the school for training by following up his record aftrr 
dismissal. Thus an important service would be rendered not only to the school, tb^ 
b(;y and the boy's family, but to the people of the state upon which devolves tK 
responsibility of training and caring for its citizens.*' 

From moneys earned at the institution some new equipment has been 
secured, and a few of the departments are thoroughly modernized ami 
the graduates have an established earning capacity. Over $40,000 
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worth of produce was raised and stock sold from the farm. Over 
$20,000 of this sum was available in cash and deposited in the Whittier 
contingent fund, an interesting financial situation which few institu- 
tions could duplicate. An unused appropriation of some $4,000 for 
a dairy was found too small an amount of itself, it was supplemented 
with $1500 of earnings from the farm, and some shelter roofs were 
pressed into service. As a result a thoroughly modern and sanitary 
dairy with James patent stanchions and a 315-ton concrete silo are now 
completed and in use. Over 300 tons of corn were raised on 15 acres of 
the school property and cut and stored in this silo. It is of added in- 
terest to note that the particular field on which the corn was raised was 
full of Johnson grass two years ago. 

The creamery built between the blacksmith's shop and the carpen- 
ter's shop was torn out and a new little creamery with cement fioor 
and a new arrangement for aeration and cooling of the milk by pass- 
ing it over a series of ammonia-cooled pipes was constructed immedi- 
ately adjoining the cold storage rooms. The milk is now handled care- 
fully and the butter is more uniform and of better quality. 

By careful breeding and absolute guarantee on all the young stock 
sold, the name of Whittier, among raisers of thoroughbred Holstein 
cattle, is considered an assurance of high-grade stock. Top-notch 
prices are obtained double that previously secured, and a market cre- 
ated that calls for more than the school can furnish. The non-regis- 
tered cows are being replaced with registered cattle, some being closely 
related to world-record animals valued at many thousands of dollars. 
Records are kept in a most careful manner. 

The father of one of the boys is operating a small dairy. His son, 
who is about 18 years of age, is in the dairy department of the school. 
He has learned the difference between the methods used at home and 
those employed at the institution and is looking forward to the time 
when he will be able to return and modernize his father's plant. 

In all the work of the farm, the element of the ultimate profit is 
kept always before the boy. He knows the detail of every sale, the 
value of every variance and pedigree, the cost of food and the cash 
meaning of its care. All the grade hogs are being sold or being used 
for pork. In a short time nothing but registered pigs will be on the 
farm. The school can not begin to supply the demand for surplus 
hogs, and the prices have been steadily increased until they are now 
three, four and five times those received two years ago. Returns from 
olives were many times in excess of anything every received before, and 
all the orchards are in improved condition and becoming more pro- 
ductive. New and much larger irrigating pipes are being laid. 

There has been a growing conviction that our state wards could be 
grouped to much better advantage. Whittier is now proposing, and 
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the proposal is receiving favorable consideration, that it be turned into 
a parental school. The objections that may be fairly urged against 
its location as a state school would not apply with equal force to a 
school of this character. A willingness to temporarily set aside the 
buildings and grounds now being used by the California School for 
Girls as a location for the defective delinquent, has also been expressed. 
This would result in the Preston School at lone becoming the only 
state school, until such time as a new and modern plant for state school 
purposes could be secured. 

The two years have been full of stress and strain of contending 
against the heaviest of odds and the most difficult of conditions, but out 
of what was well-nigh chaotic, is coming not only system and order 
but an entirely new conception of the state's duty and of the possibil- 
ities for good stored up in some of the children who have become its 
wards. In bringing about such a radical change in the life and conduct 
of the school it was inevitable that much criticism should arise. This 
would be due in part to an unfortunate desire to prevent the new 
policy from succeeding, and partly of a misconception and failure to 
understand just what was taking place. On the contrary, those who 
were in a position to know the real facts have steadfastly upheld the 
policy. 

An extremely difficult situation has been successfully met. Some very 
real problems are on the way toward a satisfactory solution. Whittier 
has justified its existence and earned for itself an undisputed place in 
the corrective and educational work of the state. 



CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Whittier. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Mrs. D. G. Stephens, President Santa Monica 

Mrs. C. M. Weyman San Francisco 

Mrs. Eugene P. Forster Ventura 

Mrs. I. Lea Collins Santa Ana 

Mrs. C. M. Weyman, Acting Superintendent. 

The present California School for Girls is situated on a five-acre 
tract of land adjacent to the grounds of the Whittier State School and 
a part of the original property of the latter institution. 

At the time of the last biennial report of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, the Whittier State School numbered 222 boys and 63 
girls. That same report contained a clear recital of apparent reasons 
and necessities militating toward the establishing of a separate school 
for girls. 
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For reasons later stated in the report of 1912, the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections believed the separation of these schools of 
such paramount importance that some means should be devised whereby 
an earlier nominal establishment of a separate girls' school could be 
attained than the most optimistic hope could possibly expect through 
the necessarily long procedure of the choosing of a new site and the 
erection of new buildings. 

Early in 1912 recommendation was made by this Board to the effect 
that an amendment be made to the bill for state training school for 
girls previously presented at the legislature in 1911. This amendment 
provided that a board of trustees to consist entirely of women should 
be appointed and assume at once the management and control of the 
girls' department at the Whittier State School, retaining the girls' 
department in the present buildings at Whittier until such time as 
the new buildings are constructed and the girls removed. Then the 
buildings now occupied by the girls at Whittier would revert to the 
Whittier State School. 

A law with similar provisions, together with an appropriation of 
$200,000 for the new school, was passed by the legislature of 1913, as 
embodied in chapter 401. 

In January, 1914, the new board assumed control and the California 
School for Girls supplanted in name and management the former girls' 
department at Whittier State School. 

The five-acre tract on which the present buildings are situated affords 
opportunity for the raising of walnuts, oranges, blackberries, logan- 
berries, and vegetables. Chickens and hogs complete the small farm. 
Flower gardens are another source of interest to the girls. 

It is useless to enter into any detailed description at this time of the 
buildings, as they are only temporarily occupied, unless it be to say 
that they are wholly inadequate for the needs and purposes of the 
school. It might be mentioned that scrupulous care keeps two old and 
dilapidated buildings in cleanly and sanitary condition. That a small 
hospital equipment in two rooms makes provision for good medical 
care under the direction of a doctor in regular attendance and a trained 
nurse constantly on duty. The officers' dining table is removed from 
its former room and is now placed in the main dining-room of the 
school. All the officers eat at this table. 

The room previously used as officers' dining-room is now the com- 
missary office of the school. The same rooms which some year or more 
previous had been equipped as bath, sleeping rooms, sitting rooms, 
and dining-room to serve for detention purpases, are now used as a 
receiving cottage and minister to the needs of the incoming girl, or 
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such other girl as must for positive reasons be removed from the large 
dormitory to private quarters. 

Officers' quarters are maintained in the Honor Cottage. The girk 
assigned to this cottage are generally those who work their way through 
the main building. Training, plus good conduct, is required for 
entrance into Honor Cottage. 

The board of managers meets monthly at the school, thus keeping in 
close touch with every small as well as larger detail that concerns the 
welfare of the girls. 

The capacity of the school is 60, with an enrollment at the present 
time of 57. Of this number one third have been committed from 
Los Angeles County, San Francisco and Santa Clara following in order, 
as counties sending largest number of girls. 

The courses in study are maintained through the eighth grade. 
Forty-one girls are in attendance at school. The remaining sixteen 
girls are those few who have passed the eighth grade, are new girls 
having just entered and not yet enrolled in classes, or those girls who, 
for reasons of health, are ordered by physicians to an outdoor employ- 
ment. The health of the girl is primarily considered and the physician 's 
orders precede all rules in importance. 

It is desired to give each girl the particular training for which she 
is fitted and an effort is made by careful watching and testing to 
ascertain her preference and her peculiar fitness. If her ability to 
receive such instruction to a practical working end is sufficient, she 
receives individual attention as far as possible. 

Four girls are now taking the commercial course. Two girls are 
preparing for office work. Three school sessions a day occupy the hours 
from 9 to 12, from 1 to 4, and from 6 :30 to 7 :30. This last period is 
an evening special class for English, spelling, arithmetic, and com- 
mercial geography, with seventeen pupils enrolled. Some of the girls 
attend two sessions of this school, some only one, the time being adjusted 
to the needs and wants of the girl. Again, here is individual care and 
attention exercised. Four girls are given music lessons. Two girls are 
in training in the hospital department as nurses. Every girl is required 
to take domestic science received through practical instruction in the 
preparation of vegetables and food in the main kitchen and in the 
canning of vegetables, preserving of fruit, making of jellies and 
pickles. 

Laundry work occupies a part of the time of all girls and each girl 
is expected upon her parole to be able to cut, fit and make a simple 
dress. All clothes worn in the school and all linen for the house are 
made by the girls. 
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A collection of 100 books from the County Library offers reading 
matter for all, and current topic lectures and discussions four times 
a week furnish the girls with wholesome, live and vital information. 
The matrons frequently read aloud to the girls in the evening. 

Recreation is provided for the girls in gardening, tennis, physical 
culture in the open-air pavilion, and in programmes arranged for 
evening hours. Always a supervisor of recreation is present wherever 
the place or whatever the hour, and the officer in charge of the evening 
recreation hours has her evening well programmed — ^thus are successful 
and enjoyable evenings given the girls. 

The clothing is neat, clean, and trim. Blue gingham dresses are 
chosen for morning wear; colored ginghams for afternoon, and white 
for Sunday. Gymnasium suits and garden dresses of khaki complete 
the wardrobe in this line. 

A thorough medical examination and care is given to the girls by 
Dr. Zuber, a woman physician, who spends two half days a week at the 
school. 

The California School for Girls has shown its live interest in forward 
movements by its psychological work undertaken this past summer, 
when all members of the school were submitted to the Binet-Simon 
intelligence test as applied by scientific and trained psychologists. 

Religious training is found in the regular Sunday afternoon services. 
These services are non-sectarian; Wednesday is the day chosen by the 
Catholic priest for his weekly visits to the school. Since the establish- 
ment of the school in January, 1914, there have been 33 dismissals 
with 47 now on parole. 

It is not aimed to parole girls too rapidly, perhaps less so than 
formerly, as the plan now includes a more extensive education and 
training of the girl-, a closer personal touch that shall help the girl 
to /*find herself.'' And in every case possible such an equipment of 
mind, of hands, and of heart is sought that shall successfully fortify 
the girl in her life as she is later placed amongst strangers and thrown 
on her own resources. This naturally means a more devoted, more 
assiduous training, and one to extend over a longer period of tin^e. 

The girls are told, and environment and attitude of school officers 
substantiate the message, that the school stands to the girl as home. 
Here she is welcomed to return when life presses too hard or a change 
of employment makes a break in her daily routine. A telephone to the 
parole officer will bring an accompanying friend on the journey back to 
the school. Emergency times may always command the telephone or 
telegraph message to the school that shall bring such home counsel 
and advice as any other girl would obtain from her own home. The 
^rl who leaves the school on parole knows that such messages may be 
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sent C. 0. D. if extremity demanded such a course. It is a pleasant 
commentary on the training and wholesome home feeling of the school 
to know that girls may and do voluntarily return between changes of 
employment dates to ** visit'' the school for short periods of a few days. 

The parole officer arranges for the opening of a bank account for each 
girl as she secures her first employment and encouragement is given to 
increase this saving. Economy and wisdom in the buying of clothes 
and suitable expenditures for extras is another part of the girl's 
training received from the parole officer while the girl is on parole. 
The majority of girls, when paroled, are given places at house work 
However, other occupations are receiving increasing attention. One 
girl is training for nurse, another is acting as practical nurse; one is 
receiving instruction preparatory for office work ; one is in night school ; 
another attending a high school. So the individual work places the 
paroled girls in different spheres. 

A talk with those closely connected with the handling of delinquent 
girls shows very clearly their viewpoint in wishing an intermediate 
sentence law. The problem of the ''defective" girl is so closely inter- 
woven with that of the delinquent girl that an intermediate sentence 
law might solve many a difficult case. Not until defective delinquents 
are removed from the jurisdiction of a school of this kind, can a girl be 
turned loose on herself and the community on a gauge of chronological 
age only, which often greatly exceeds the mental age. 

Satisfactory work in these institutions would be greatly accelerated 
by more complete and correlated records. Such records should be 
kept by probation officers and furnished to the school. We would 
scarcely expect a medical man to intelligently diagnose a case that 
furnished no history; and still we demand the more subtle and finer 
work of mental and moral upbuilding with little assistance as to 
atavistic tendencies, all of which play so important a factor in the 
defective delinquent, as well as the merely delinquent; in fact, the two 
classes can not be separated without such records which render valuable 
primary assistance. 

The resume of the work as at present conducted, is in no sufficient 
manner indicative of the plans made for the school when new com- 
modious and suitable cottages shall offer facilities to better and more 
perfected methods. 

The grading is finished on the new site at Ventura and the erection 
of the new buildings will proceed at once. However, they can not be 
ready for occupancy before next May and the transfer will probably 
be made at the close of the present fiscal year. 
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STOCKTON STATE HOSPITAL. 

Stockton. 
BOARD OP MANAGERS. 

W. B. Nutter, Vice-President Stockton 

F. J. Dietrich Stockton 

E. Harbert, M.D._! Stockton 

J. H. McLeod Stockton 

P. P. Pache- Angels Camp 

Pred p. Clark, M.D., Medical Superintendent. 

The Stockton State Hospital is located in the heart of the city of 
Stockton on a tract of land consisting of 114 acres. This cramped 
area within the city of Stockton seriously interferes with the work of 
this institution by making it necessary to reduce the freedom of the 
majority of patients to a minimum. There are 1,340 men in the 
hospital and all but 90 of them live in the main building. Nearly 
1,000 men spend all their leisure time behind the high brick walls 
which enclose the very small yards. The remaining number have the 
privilege of wandering about in the front park. With the women 
conditions are much better. The yards are larger and are enclosed 
by wire fences, which are a great improvement over the solid walls 
and which besides allowing a proper circulation of air, do not have 
the depressing prison-like appearance. 

Most of the men who have '* parole of grounds'' live in the three 
open wards, but there are a great many who live in the clos.ed wards 
and are allowed to go to the front yard instead of being sent to the 
walled yard in the rear. It would seem that this privilege might be 
extended to a larger number of men. The walled yards lessen the 
work of the attendants and probably if a larger number were allowed 
this ^extended freedom, the number of attendants would have to be 
increased. At present there are 65 attendants for the 1,340 men, or an 
average of 1 day attendant to 20 patients. 

Need of enlarged yards. The front park is small and is not a very 
suitable place for a large number of patients owing to its proximity 
to the residence section of Stockton. What is needed is more yard 
space which would allow greater freedom to a larger number of 
patients. This could be safely done by parking and wiring- the space 
now used for a vegetable garden. The expense of doing this would 
be heavy and would require a special appropriation, but if this hos- 
pital is going to remain on its present site the change will have to 
be made. 

Buildings. Male wards are all located in the two main buildings. 
Both of these buildings are very old, but the new flooring which was 
put in during the last year has placed them in a very good state of 
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repair. All the doors are made of wooden bars, which, besides allow- 
ing good ventilation, also enable the attendant to keep close watch on 
the patient. The largest ward in the men's department cares for 84 
men and the smallest for 36. Most of the wards are crowded and 
in some it is necessary for patients to sleep on the floors. This over- 
crowded condition is not an unusual one, but is one that has existed 
for a considerable time. The transfer of patients to Agnews relieved 
the situation for a while, but the new entrants have more than offset 
that temporary relief. 

The buildings for the women are entirely separate from the male 
department. They are also old, and constant work is necessary to keep 
them in repair. One very excellent feature is the sleeping porches 
which have been built on several of the wards and which are used 
during a large part of the year. 

Improvements. A new building for the use of male patients is in 
course of construction and will be ready for use about the first of the 
year. Part of this building will be used for the physically sick and 
another part will be reserved for those cases showing suicidal ten- 
dencies. The lower part of the building will probably be used for an 
open ward for the better class of male patients. 

The male tubercular patients are now segregated on a screened 
porch which has been built on the first fioor of the administration 
building. This porch is large enough to accommodate 20 patients. 
There is no similar place for the women. 

All the wards in the men's buildings have been refloored and are 
now in a very good condition. Part of the floors are pine and part 
maple. 

An old building is being remodeled for a gymnasium and recreation 
hall. This will not be large enough to meet the recreational needs of 
the hospital, but it will be a great improvement over the present 
equipment. 

A much needed elevator is being installed in the women's building 
and will soon be ready for use. 

The heating system has been entirely remodeled and a modern steam 
plant installed. The buildings, which under the old system, were 
cold and uncomfortable, are now kept warm during the cold weather. 
All the buildings in the male and female departments are connected 
with this new system. 

The ironing room in the laundry has been equipped with electric 
irons, a change which makes possible better and faster work. 

Treatment. Stockton, like our other state hospitals, is very well 
equipped for hydro and electrotherapeutic work; in fact, the electro 
eciuipment is probably the best in the state. The operating room is 
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equipped in the most modern way. There is no laboratory in this 
hospital, and all the laboratory work must be done elsewhere. The 
Wasserman tests are done by a San Francisco physician. 

The receiving building where all new cases are received and where 
all surgical cases are cared for, has become too small to meet the 
needs of this hospital. This building, which contains all the treatment 
apparatus, has a capacity for 25 men and 25 women. New patients 
are detained in this building for varying periods, but the large number 
of entrants which are being sent to this hospital makes it impossible 
to keep them there for a proper length of time. 

There are five physicians in this institution including the medical 
superintendent. These physicians are unable to handle properly the 
large amount of necessary work and there should be at least two more 
physicians added to the staff. 

Farm. In 1905 a farm of 520 acres, located two miles from the 
hospital, was added to the original site. This land has proved to be 
very productive and has more than paid for itself. The original plan 
was to gradually move a considerable number of the patients out to 
this farm, but the land was too wet and low for such purposes and 
has to be abandoned. At present there are about 100 male patients 
living in the buildings which have been built on this land. 

The dairy herd suffered considerably by the inroads of tuberculosis 
and only 110 cows are being milked at the present time. New cows 
are being added to the herd just as fast as money is available for this 
purpose. The dairy barn, which was built in 1907, is in fair condition 
and while not of modern construction, serves the needs very well. 

Re-education work. There is being undertaken some very valuable 
re-educative work among the demented women. The work is in charge 
of one woman, who divides it into two parts. During the morning 
she takes her class of 30 into the assembly hall and gives them various 
gymnastic exercises. "Women who were unable even to thrust their 
arms to the front have been developed wonderfully and are now able 
to not only take care of themselves but also to do useful work about 
the hospital. The other class of work given these patients is sewing 
and fancywork, and here again the results have been more than satis- 
factory. Women who were unable to sew a stitch have been taught 
to do real good fancywork. 

The results of this work have been such as to justify an extension 
of it, and the woman now in charge will have a trained assistant in 
the near future. The old building which is being- remodeled for a 
gymnasium will house this educational work. The gymnasium work 
will be done on the lower floor and the sewing and fancywork will be 
taught in the rooms built for this purpose on the upper floor. Similar 
gymnastic work will probably be undertaken for the men. 
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Recreation. In the women's department, there is a small assembly 
hall which is used for recreational purposes. Each Monday evening 
there is a dance and a moving picture show for the least disturbed men 
and women. On Sunday evening the same moving picture show is 
given for the more disturbed women. There are about 100 men who 
are allowed to attend the Stockton Theater and some of the women 
go under proper supervision. 

The men's department needs a recreational hall. This need will be 
partially met by the improvised gymnasium, but even with this new 
addition, a large majority of the male patients will be without rec- 
reation. 

Needs. The most pressing needs of this hospital, as presented by 
the management, are as follows. These looked-for improvements will 
relieve present overcrowding but will not assure provisions for future 
increases which are bound to come. 

1. Two wings on the receiving building to relieve the congested 
conditions which exist at the present time. These wings will each con- 
sist of a good-sized dormitory. 

2. Two new cottages, similar in construction to the one now being 
completed. These cottages will be used for convalescent male and 
female patients and will increase the number of open wards. 

3. An isolation and tubercular hospital. 

4. Laboratory for pathological research work. 

5. New cattle for the dairy. 

In commenting on these needs, this Board wishes again to call atten- 
tion to the recommendations made in its last biennial report regarding 
the future of this hospital. ^'Before any more large sums of money 
are expended at the Stockton State Hospital, there should be serious 
consideration of the future of this hospital. The present site, in the 
city of Stockton, will eventually be vacated. The land is of more 
value for city purposes than for an insane hospital site. The main 
buildings are old and wdll soon have to be replaced by new ones, if 
the hospital is to remain in this location. The site is not large enough 
for a hospital built on the cottage plan and it is on the cottage plan 
that all construction in insane hospitals is now made. It can not 
be denied either that the heat of the summer in Stockton is not favor- 
able for the cure of insanity. Considering all these matters, we believe 
it inadvisable to make any large appropriation except for things abso- 
lutely essential to the present well-being of the patients.^' 
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NAPA STATE HOSPITAL. 

Napa. 
BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

John S. Chambers, President Sacramento 

David Rutherford Oakland 

J. W. Clark Santa Rosa 

Emmett Phillips Sacramento 

C. J. Corcoran San Francisco 

A. W. Hoisholt, M.D., Medical Superintendent. 

Napa State Hospital, under the present superintendent, Dr. A. W. 
Hoisholt, has enjoyed two years of quiet but steady progress, which 
stand out very clearly when compared to the rather stormy periods 
which preceded. Under former administrations there had been inef- 
ficiency, graft, and petty scandals continually arising which gave the 
hospital an unsavory reputation with the public. But under the present 
administration, these conditions have disappeared and in their place have 
been substituted eflSciency and honesty which have reestablished public 
confidence in the hospital. 

Buildings, The larger part of the population is housed in the main 
building, which is divided into two large wings by the *' center'' where 
the administrative offices are located. One of these wings is used for the 
women and the other for the men. The wards are all built upon the 
same plan and differ only in size. The rooms for the patients open out 
on one central corridor which is about sixteen feet wide. This corridor 
is used during the time the patients are not on the grounds and contains 
chairs and tables. In most of the women's wards, these corridors are 
decorated with plants and flowers ; the corridors in the men 's wards are 
bare. The rooms were originally built to accommodate one patient, but 
the rapid increase in population has made it necessary to keep two in 
most of them. Each ward also contains a dormitory which accommo- 
dates from four to ten. The largest ward contains about eighty patients 
and the smallest about twenty-five. Every ward has its toilets, showers, 
and tubs. The floors are bare and are kept in excellent condition. All 
the rooms are well lighted and the ventilation is excellent in practically 
aU the wards. This building was erected in 1875 and has undergone 
very few changes since that time. 

Phillips open cottages for working men have a capacity of about three 
hundred. One of the dormitories in this group is used for the senile 
bed-ridden patients and one is used for those old chronic cases that con- 
tinually wander away if not carefully watched. These patients have a 
screened yard to stay in during the day. A porch runs around this 
dormitory and one end of it is partitioned off for six male tubercular 
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patients. Here they get an ample supply of fresh air and are completely 
segregated from the other patients. With the exception of this dormi- 
tory, the others in this group are open during the day and the men have 
free access to them. One large room is reserved for a smoking and 
recreation room. There are no private rooms in this group of cottages, 
all the men sleeping in dormitories. 

A group of seventeen cottages provides excellent accommodations for 
three hundred and forty chronic incurable women. These cottages are 
arranged in two rows of nine each, with a large building in the center 
for the dining and recreation rooms. The patients have free access to 
these cottages and during the day they can wander about in the enclosed 
space in which the cottages are located. Each cottage is connected with 
the dining and recreation rooms by a covered porch. These cottages 
are all one story in height, not plastered, but neatly painted on the 
inside. The cost of constructing these cottages was about $35,000. 

Treatment and receiving building, A one-story building near the 
entrance to the grounds serves for the receiving of new women patients 
and for the treatment of quiet acute cases of both sexes. Incoming 
male patients are received in a special ward in the main building. 

The treatment room is thoroughly equipped with the most modem 
hydro and electrotherapeutic apparatus, most excellent work being done. 

Laboratory. In a room originally built for a scullery, a pathological 
laboratory has been equipped and a graduate physician is in charge. 
The Wasserman test and urinal examination are made for every new 
patient. On suspicious cases there is an examination of the sputum. 
This laboratory, although in rather inconvenient quarters, is doing excel- 
lent work and represents one of the most advanced steps in the treatment 
of these mental deviates in the California hospitals. 

New improvements. North Pay Cottage, which was formerly used by 
the male pay patients, is now being remodeled for the care of the acute 
disturbed male patients. At the present time there is no place for this 
class of patients and they are mixed with the chronic disturbed. This 
cottage, when completed, will care for about thirty cases. The building 
will be equipped with a complete hydrotherapeutic apparatus. The 
patients will be cared for in one dormitory, which is arranged so that 
one night nurse will be able to watch all the patients. Two rooms will 
be reserved for convalescents and the sun porch has been built for the 
use of the patients during the day and an enclosed park will provide the 
open air life. 

A similar arrangement is desired for the acute disturbed female 
patients and an appropriation will be requested to remodel the South 
Pay Cottage, which is now used for female pay patients. 
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The cold storage plant has been finished and is now in full operation. 
This plant supplies all the ice that the institution needs and provides 
ample cold storage space for foodstuffs, etc. 

The new laundry building is about completed and is ready for the 
installation of machinery. A special appropriation of $5,000 will be 
necessary to equip properly this very excellent building. 

The new dairy is well under way and will be ready for use in a few 
monfhs. This new building is constructed of reinforced concrete and 
provides stall space for 200 cows. A milk house adjoins the main dairy 
building. When completed, this institution will have an excellent dairy 
and a better equipment will not be found in the state. 

A new recreation hall has been built on the '* Avenue'' and will soon 
be ready for use. This hall will replace the small one now being used 
in the main building and will supply a long- felt want. The building is 
one story and the large hall, which has an excellent stage, will be used for 
dances, moving pictures and other forms of entertainment. The money 
for this building was provided from the contingent fund. 

The last of the cottages to be built in the workingmen's group has been 
started. This cottage, which will be an open one, will be similar in 
construction to those already in use. 

One of the most valuable improvements is the rock-crusher, which is 
providing rock for all the new construction work and the roads. The 
initial cost of this plant was $1,500 and it paid for itself during the first 
month that it was operated. 

Employments of patients. There are about 300 regularly employed 
patients in the institution. Practically all the farm work is done by 
patients and this activity engages a large part of the regularly employed. 
Those engaged on the Coombs Ranch live and eat in a house near their 
work. The same is true on the Spencer Ranch, Smith-Brown Ranch, 
and the Poultry Farm. These men are the most reliable patients and 
there is rarely any attempt to escape from these groups. There are a 
good many employed in the gardens and in doing various odd jobs 
about the hospital. 

Recreation and outdoor life. One of the best features of the work at 
Napa is the abundance of outdoor life that all the patients enjoy. 
Every day there are over 800 patients allowed to wander around in the 
front park where there is an abundance of both shade and sunshine. 
Attendants are stationed around the yard to see that no one wanders 
off ; those who attempt to get away are returned to the walled yards in 
the rear. In the four yards which are enclosed by high brick walls, the 
more noisy and disturbed patients are allowed the benefit of the open 
air. Every day that the weather permits the patients are let out of their 
wards at 9 a. m. and return at 11 a. m. In the afternoon they are let 
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out at 1 :30 p. m. and return at 4 p. m. Last year, there were only 
fifteen days that the patients did not get out into the yards for some 
period of time. 

About 200 men and women use the assembly hall each Tuesday even- 
ing for music, moving pictures and dancing. This event is thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present and provides excellent recreation. 

Dining-room and kitchen. All the food that is used in the institution 
is prepared in the one main kitchen and distributed to the various din- 
ing-rooms of which there is one for each ward. There are two menus — 
one for the infirmary patients and one for the general mess. The quality 
of food is excellent, and the diet is varied. There is an abundance of 
pure unseparated milk given to the patients. The men who live around 
at the various ranches have their food cooked and served there. 

Water supply. The domestic water supply comes from Lake Marie, 
situated at the head of Coombs Canyon. From the lake the water flows 
in an open creek for two miles, and from there it is piped to the hospital 
by a 6-inch and a 4-inch pipe. The supply, which in former years was 
insuflBcient for the needs of the institution, is now quite ample. 

The garden is now irrigated by water pumped from the tidewater 
canal. Before the present pumping system was installed, the garden 
was irrigated by the sewage from the institution. The sewage is now 
carried to the river and there is disposed of. 

Reclamation. The value of the farm is being greatly increased by 
the reclaiming of 200 acres of bottom land, which was formerly nothing 
but swamp. This land, which is very fertile, will be used for raising 
alfalfa, etc. 

Needs. Among the various needs of this institution the following are 
the most important, and the legislature will be asked by the board of 
this hospital to make the following appropriations : 

1. Remodel South Pay Cottage for the acute disturbed women; hydro 
and electrotherapeutic equipment will be provided for this building. 
The estimated cost of this is $15,000. 

2. A general hospital for the physically sick, to be used for male and 
female patients. The capacity will be 100 and the estimated cost is 
$75,000. 

3. A home for employees to cost $50,000. This building is very badly 
needed, as the present quarters for the attendants are very poor. 

4. Special building for a laboratory and morgue with equipment. 
$15,000. 

5. Purchase of land over which the domestic water supply flows 
$7,500. 

6. Laundry equipment, $4,000. 

7. Two cottages for officers, $6,000. 

8. Workingmen's home on the Smith-Brown ranch, $10,000. 
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The Agnews State Hospital is located at Agnew, Santa Clara County, 
on a tract of land consisting of 330 acres. 

General Plan. The plan of the buildings at Agnew is admirable. 
In the center are the receiving wards for the male and female patients, 
with the treatment building standing between them, making the latter 
very accessible. Directly back of the treatment and receiving building 
is the domestic group containing the commissary, general kitchen, 
laundry, bake shop and employees' dining-room. On the right are 
women's wards, the quiet and convalescent patients being kept in front, 
dnd the more disturbed patients in the rear. The same arrangement 
is used with the men. 

Methods, This institution is brand new, not only in equipment, but 
also in methods. Every effort is being made by the superintendent and 
staff to make this institution a real hospital where the mentally sick 
may receive the best of everything. They are striving to break down 
the old feeling that the '* insane asylum'/ is a place to be greatly 
dreaded and to be used only as a last resort. That this feeling is being 
broken down, is shown by the numerous cases of voluntary commit- 
ments. Very frequently one of the discharged patients, who is unable 
to get along on the outside, voluntarily comes back and says he wants 
to stay. Paroled men are allowed to go out to look for work, and, if 
after three or four days they have been unsuccessful, they are allowed 
to return to the hospital. The majority of cases that are committed 
are made to feel that their presence is essential to their mental and 
physical health, and when they are made to feel this, they become con- 
tented and this feeling makes possible curative work that would other- 
wise be impossible. 

What was formerly accomplished by padded cells, locked doors, 
walled yards, and various other restraining influences, is now accom- 
plished by vastly different means. Dr. Stocking believes that every 
person, whether he be mentally diseased or not, has some good quality 
through which he can be reached, and it is upon this principle that he 
is attempting to run this hospital. In a great many wards there are 
no screens upon the windows and some 300 of the patients live in open 
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cottages. Restraint is used only on the very worst patients and is 
used on them only when the attendants have other duties to perform 
and are unable to watch them closely. Agnews is now a hospital and 
not a prison, and the success of the new methods is best shown by the 
general contented spirit that exists among the majority of patients. 
To assist him in carrying out this constructive work, Dr. Stocking 
has a most excellent staff of men and women attendants. No small 
amount of the success of this hospital is due to their sympathetic and 
willing cooperation. 

Treatment. The treatment building is thoroughly equipped with 
two sets of hydro and electrotherapeutic apparatus and is used on 
nearly fifty cases each day. Thoroughly competent nurses are in charge 
of these rooms and excellent results are obtained. 

Each receiving ward is equipped with a room for a continuous bath 
and the effect of this treatment on the most violent patients is very 
quieting. 

The operating room is located on the second floor of the treatment 
building and is equipped in the most modern fashion. Adjoining this 
department are the special wards where the surgical cases are cared for. 

Laboratory. Special rooms are reserved for laboratory work and 
one of the resident physicians is in charge. The Wasserman examina- 
tion is done by a San Francisco physician, but aside from this, all 
the laboratory work is done at the hospital. Special stress is being 
laid on the salvarsan treatment. 

Overcrowded wards. With very few exceptions the wards are badly 
overcrowded. Dormitories that were built to accommodate 50 patients 
now have 85 in them. The beds are crowded in so close together that 
it is impossible to walk between. Beds are set up in the day rooms, 
thus making these rooms, which are used a great deal, too small. These 
overcrowded conditions are most noticeable in the women's wards, 
with the exception of the convalescent cottage which is kept down to its 
normal capacity. The overcrowding is especially noticeable in the 
ward above the laundry where the chronic disturbed cases are kept. 
Here 14 women sleep on the floor of the day room each night. This 
is not only hard on the patients but also on the attendants whose work 
is greatly increased by this overcrowded condition. 

The men's wards are not so badly overcrowded because the old bar- 
racks, built after the earth(|uake, are being used to accommodate 340 
of the chronic custodial cases. These old shacks have long outlived 
their usefulness and should be discarded just as soon as possible. The 
floors are all worn out, and are in such a condition that they are very 
hard to keep clean. 
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For a considerable length of time Dr. Stocking tried to keep the 
population of Agnews down to its normal capacity of about 1,000. 
He succeeded in doing this until a year and a half ago. Stockton and 
Napa were both overcrowded at that time and it became necessary to 
transfer 200 patients to Agnews. The present overcrowding dates 
from that transfer. 

To relieve these conditions, the new building for convalescent women 
is practically ready to be occupied and a new working women's cottage 
is in course of construction. On the men's side, new temporary quar- 
ters will be started at once to take care of the men now quartered in 
the '* barracks." 

To make room for the constantly increasing numbers, Dr. Stocking 
releases just as many as he possibly can. Chronic cases are often 
allowed to go to their homes if the homes are suitable and a good many 
of these cases have been able to get along fairly well in this way. 

Types of patients, Agnews has a larger percentage of chronic cases 
than the other state hospitals owing to the fact that for a long time 
after the earthquake no new cases were received. The old cases were 
gradually sifted until very few of the acute cases remained. So when ■ 
the new patients began to come in again they had a disproportionate 
number of chronic custodial cases to care for. 

The presence of the inebriates is considered a constant menace by 
the present administration. This class of patients is constantly dis- 
turbing the mental cases, creating dissatisfaction and generally tearing 
down the constructive work of the hospital. The class usually com- 
mitted under this head are very low grade cases and incapable of much 
benefit even under the most favorable conditions. To mix these men 
and women with patients suffering from mental disease is considered 
a crying shame by Dr. Stocking, who deems highly important that the 
state hospitals be rid of this class of patients. 

Recreation. The new Assembly Hall was recently finished and is now 
being used. The building was constructed in the best manner and 
every effort was made to make this hall just as artistic as possible. 
The main room can be used for dances, concerts, moving pictures and 
theatrical performances. The superintendent plans to make almost 
constant use of this hall and thus make it a real social center for both 
patients and officers. In the afternoons he intends to provide moving 
pictures for the disturbed patients, a class that is usually debarred 
from these entertainments on account of their noisy behavior. Noise 
will not hurt the building and the moving pictures will provide no 
small amount of enjoyment to these unfortunates. 

One very fine feature about this building is a smaller hall upstairs, 
which is to be turned into a reading and recreation room for the 
officers and attendants. The location of Agnews isolates them fron 
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the ordinary pleasures and this hall will fill a great need and will 
materially assist in procuring better service. 

Baseball is the favorite outdoor sport for the men and a considerable 
number participate. Croquet grounds are also provided for their use. 
The convalescent wards are provided with pool and billiard tables 
which are used extensively. Most of the patients that are physically 
able to get around are allowed about four and a half hours in the 
yards each day. On the rainy days when they are forced to stay 
inside, they use the covered porches which are built on most of the 
wards. 

Farm. One of the most important needs of this institution is more 
and better farm land. A great deal of the 330 acres now owned by 
the state is very poorly adapted for agricultural uses. At the present 
time the state must buy a large part of the fodder used for live stock. 
Nearly $6,000 a year is spent for canned fruit and the gardens do 
not produce enough vegetables to supply properly the needs of the 
hospital. 

An increased acreage would make it possible to colonize a large 
•-numlber of the physically able chronic patients. Under proper super- 
vision they could become self-supporting and would receive a great 
deal of benefit from the outdoor work. An expenditure of $100,000 
for new land would be a very profitable investment by the state and 
the addition of this land to the present holdings of this hospital would 
place it on a firmer basis. 

The dairy is in need of rehabilitation. The herd was badly crippled 
by the inroads of tuberculosis and has not been increased. They are 
milking 25 cows; to supplement their own supply of milk they must 
buy 100 gallons a day. All the milk is pasteurized before it is used. 

The entire dairy equipment has been purposely neglected, awaiting 
an appropriation for a new barn and new cows. Both these additions 
should receive the attention of the coming session of the legislature. 

The poultry farm is in good condition, but should be enlarged, and 
will be just as soon as money is available. 

Employment of patients. The policy of the present administration 
is to have every one who is physically able do some kind of work. In 
a great many cases the tasks required are small and in other cases the 
patient works six hours a day. This latter class includes about 30 
per cent of the population and probably 75 per cent do some work. 
Those men working all day are employed in the various branches of 
the farm — in the laundry, boiler rooms, kitchens and dining-rooms; 
the ones working for short periods work in the wards and dormitories. 
The women are engaged in the laundry and sewing rooms and in the 
various dormitories and wards. There is a great deal of fancywork 
and basket weaving done by the patients. 
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The Board of Managers is asking the legislature for the following 
appropriations : 

Construction FurnUhtng Total 



One workers' cottage 

One convalescent cottage 

One nurses' home (men) 

One staff house (physlcians). 

One cottage (steward) 

Dairy barn and equipment 

Dairy herd of 100 cows 



$62,500 00 I $7,000 00 $59,500 07 

45,000 00 I 4,000 00 49.000 00 

43,000 00 I 5,000 00 ' 48,000 05 

20,000 00 ; 4,500 00 ! 24.500 CO 

4,000 00 1,250 00' 5,250 00 



25,OD0 00 
10.000 00 



Total of special appropriations recommended _ - _ $221,250 00 

Support appropriation for sixty-seventh fiscal year $176,000 00 

Support appropriation for sixty-eighth fiscal year.__ 198,000 OO 



Salary appropriation for sixty-seventh fiscal year $152,000 00 

Salary appropriation for sixty-eighth fiscal year 171,000 00 



$374,o::o 00 

323,003 00 
Total appropriations $918,250 00 
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A. J. Fairbanks Willits 
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Geo. D. Clark San Francisco 
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The Mendocino State Hospital is situated on a tract of 130 acres, 
protected by hills from cold winds in winter and hot winds in summer. 
There is also a farm of 300 acres and an additional 450 acres held for 
water rights. The plan of the main buildings is as follows: In the 
center the first floor is given up to administration and officers' dining- 
room. On the second floor are officers' and guests' rooms, and on the 
third is a ward. In the north wing are men's wards; first floor receiv- 
ing, second untidy, and third violent. In the south wing are women's 
wards with the same arrangement. Over the bakery and laundry is a 
ward for male patients who work. There is a cottage for convalescent 
men and one for women. These cottages contain the apparatus for 
hydro and electrotherapeutic treatment. Ward seven for the men is 
a group of small cottages whose sides are part canvas and which can 
be kept almost completely open. There is a central congregating build- 
ing, and the whole group is surrounded by a high wire fence. This 
ward was originally intended for tuberculous patients, but a portion of 
these grounds has been completely separated and is used for debilitated 
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and senile, but non-tuberculous cases. In the rear of the main buildings 
is a cottage for men employed as farm hands and mechanics. There 
are the usual shops and farm buildings. 

Special mention should be made of the sanitation at Mendocino State 
Hospital. All scraps from the dining-rooms are immediately removed 
to garbage cans in a corrugated iron shed just back of the kitchen. 
From here the garbage is hauled away usually twice a day. As a 
further precaution against flies there has been extensive screening, 
and a generous supply of fly-traps has been installed. The stables are 
cleaned daily and the manure is thrown into concrete bins which are 
securely covered. These pits are emptied about once in two weeks. 
This arrangement guards against the breeding of flies and at the same 
time enhances the value of the manure as fertilizer. Sewage goes into 
septic tanks on the farm. The liquid after being freed from all solid 
matter is used to irrigate ten acres of beets which are fed to the dairy 
cows. 

Improvements, The most important additions to the equipment 
during the past years are as follows : The high board fence around the 
old **bull pen" has been torn down and replaced by a mission cloister. 
The men 's rear parole ground is now surrounded on three sides with a 
corridor twelve feet wide, supported by reinforced concrete columns 
and covered by a tile roof. This presents an attractive appearance and 
protects patients from heat in summer and rain in winter. Its impor- 
tance is suggested by the fact that last winter there was a period of 
three weeks during which patients were confined to the wards. The 
change is so satisfactory that the same plans will be carried out on the 
female side. A new cottage to accommodate fifty patients who will 
work on the farm is just completed. It involves an experiment in the 
way of unguarded windows everywhere, except in the two dormitories. 
A female tubercular cottage with a capacity of thirty patients is under 
construction. The operating room is now thoroughly equipped and an 
additional sterilizing and etherizing room has been furnished. Other 
improvements are a new gas plant, a mattress and upholstery shop, irri- 
gation facilities, hedges and flower plots. The new dam and reservoir 
are also nearing completion. 

Treatment. But most important from a social point of view are 
the advances being made in the care of patients. As in the other state 
hospitals the merely custodial care is being displaced by the therapeutic. 
The success of reeducation, together with the medical treatment, is 
infusing a new spirit into the hospital and removing the old stigma 
and hopelessness associated with mental diseases. The baskets, rugs, 
and fine needlework of some of the women patients are really very good. 
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Two exhibitions of the needle art department have attracted a great 
deal of favorable comment and the demand for this work is increasing 
among the patients. This is one token of what may be accomplished 
with the mentally sick if taken in time. About 40 per cent of the 
patients are employed in one way and another, and as more facilities 
are provided a larger number will be given some occupation. The pro- 
ceeds of the work have been divided between cost of materials, one 
third to the patient and one third to the amusement fund. The balance 
in this fund June 30, 1914, was $127.76. 

Records, A very careful study is made of each individual patient. 
Case histories and case records have been carried to such a degree of 
efficiency that all the information about any patient can be speedily 
obtained. In addition to its fundamental importance to the care of 
patients while in the hospital, this study has made possible the discharge 
of a large number of cases that could be provided for elsewhere. In 
the last fiscal year there were discharged 67 recovered insane patients, 
52 recovered inebriates, 31 improved, 34 unimproved, 4 not insane, and 
39 not to be benefitted by further treatment. Thus the case-study has 
the further advantage of making possible a statement to the public of 
what the state hospital is accomplishing. 

For an institution of this type a considerable degree of freedom is 
given the patients. The women in the convalescent cottage have what 
is known as ** parole of grounds." That is, the doors are left open 
during certain hours and they can come and go at will except that they 
may not pass certain boundaries. In the new farm cottage for men there 
are no guards on the windows except in the dormitories. In working 
about the grounds and on the farm patients are trusted to a degree 
that does not comport at all with the popular idea of an ** asylum.'' 

Voluntary patients. Another feature worthy of notice is the presence 
of voluntary patients. True, their numbers are small, but they are 
growing. During the past year eight voluntary patients were received 
and cared for. The provision for admission without commitment by 
a court is one more step toward a public recognition of the nature of 
mental diseases and toward such early treatment as will reduce the 
number of chronic insane. 

Inebriates, Mendocino State Hospital has so far treated over 400 
inebriety cases, without serious interference with the care of the insane 
and without damaging results to the inebriates from associating with 
mental cases; in fact, a very large proportion of the inebriates are 
mentally defective. 
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Needs, The board of managers and medical superintendent have 

estimated the needs of the hospital for the two next fiscal years as 

follows : 

For support $273,907 00 

For salaries 207,893 00 

SPECIAL APPBOPBIATIONS. 

New receiving building and equipment 100,000 00 

Nurses' home 20,000 00 

Night watches' home 5,000 00 

Three electric elevators 7,500 00 

New main pipe line 25,000 00 

Repairs to plumbing 5,000 00 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STATE HOSPITAL. 
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E. W. Burke Highlands 
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W. A. AVBY Riverside 

E. C. Mbrryfibld- Colton 

John A. Reilt, M.D., Medical Superintendent. 

Improvements. Southern California State Hospital has been for 
the last two years the scene of busy building operations. In 1912-13 
two new cottages were erected at a cost of $27,000 each, and during 
the past year four more cottages of approximately the same size and 
cost have been completed. The six have a total capacity of 420 
patients. Each cottage has a very pleasant dining-room with small 
round tables, seating four persons, a bit of home atmosphere being 
thus preserved. Each cottage has two large dormitories, a sleeping 
porch, and a few private rooms for patients as well as quarters for 
four attendants. These last are very necessary, as most of the staff 
have utterly inadequate living accommodations. Each of the cottages 
already in use has its own garden which is an important means of 
occupying and reeducating the patients. A new power house has been 
Imilt, but ecjuipment has not yet been installed. Just across from 
the power plant a new laundry will be erected. The other important 
addition to the physical equipment of the hospital is an addition to 
the reservoir. This removes a serious danger, for in the past the water 
pressure has been too low to provide adequate protection against fire. 

Overcrowding. Like all the other state hospitals, this institution is 
overcrowded. However, this condition is not so bad as it was two 
years ago. Computed on a basis of 500 cubic feet of air space for 
each patient, which is the legal requirement, the excess in 1912 was 
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400 patients, in 1914 only 200. The basement of the main building 
is being used for sewing room, tailor shop, shoe shop, sleeping quarters 
for attendants, and dining-room for patients and attendants. This is 
very unsatisfactory and the crowded condition should be relieved by 
the construction of a nurses' home. 

Attendants. Visitors to the Southern California State Hospital are 
particularly impressed with the character of the nurses and attendants. 
Dr. Reily seems to have been very fortunate in securing capable and 
dependable help. Sixty per cent of the employees are married couples. 
This contributes towards permanency and an attitude of serious atten- 
tion to business. '^ Booze,'' gambling and abuse of patients are, of 
course, tabooed, and with apparent success. In each of the male wards, 
except the receiving ward, there is a married couple. Here an unmar- 
ried woman is in charge. The results seem to be (1) more kindness on 
the part of the male attendants, (2) less resistance on the part of the 
patients, (3) a more homelike appearance, and (4) an almost complete 
elimination of complaints. Dr. Reily is planning to put into one of the 
new cottages a force of four women with a male night attendant. They 
will begin with about fifty male patients and gradually increase this 
number until the capacity has been reached. About the only objections 
to the present force, as expressed by the patients, are limitation of free- 
dom and lack of personal attention. The first is unavoidable under pres- 
ent conditions. It is planned to build wire enclosures about the cottages 
and buildings which will avoid the appearance of *'a bull pen," and 
yet will make it possible to indulge to a greater extent the open door 
idea of permitting patients to pass in and out of the wards at will and 
enjoy a measure of freedom. This will add materially to their com- 
fort and enhance their chances for recovery. The second objection is 
due to the fact that there is only one attendant to twenty patients, if 
we do not count the night watchman. 

Be-education. Considerable work is being done along the line of 
re-education. For example, women who are at first unable to care for 
themselves to the extent of answering calls of nature are taken into 
the assembly hall where an attendant will throw a bean-bag toward 
them. At first there may be no response. In a few days perhaps they 
will pick it up and later attempt to throw it back; gradually hand 
and eye coordinations are re-established until they can not only handle 
a bean-bag but can play catch with a ball. After this they are taught 
lace work and basket making, embroidery, laundry work, etc. At the 
same time they are acquiring self-control and learning to care for 
themselves. Many cases which come to the hospital in bad state of 
dementia are able after a time to do very creditable work. If we 
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include those engaged in house work, 50 per cent of the patients are 
employed in one way or another. 

Surroundings are made as pleasant and as nearly like those of normal 
life as is possible. Fruit trees have been set out all over the grounds 
and patients are allowed to go into the orchard to pick fruit. 

Recreation. Walking, croquet, tennis, field sports, band concerts, 
and orchestra recitals are provided. All of the patients, except those 
who are confined to their beds, are permitted to enjoy some of these 
amusements. The patients are out in the morning from two and a 
half to three hours and in the afternoon for a similar period. 

Dismissals. Before being dismissed from the institution, patients are 
given a sheet of paper with questions to answer. Every effort is made 
to have them understand that the way in which they answer will in 
no way affect the fact of their discharge or parole, as the case may be. 
The questions are about as follows : 
Do you feel able to go home? 
Do you believe you can take care of yourself outside of the 

hospital ? 
Have you any complaint to make of the way in which you have 

been treated in the hospital ? If so, please give details. 
Have you noticed any mistreatment of other patients? If so, give 

details. 
Who has been especially kind to you ? 

Have you any recommendations to make to the management of 
the institution? 
Not over one per cent of the signed replies indicate any complaint 
or suggestion. Of course the patients do not feel perfectly free in 
filling out the blank, but everything possible is done to bring out their 
real feelings and opinions. An obvious advantage of this system is 
the protection it gives to the superintendent of the hospital. 

Manufactures. The hospital manufactures its own sheets, pillow 
slips, pillows, mattresses, shirts, overalls, shoes, marking ink, and bak- 
ing powder. Shirts and overalls which were formerly purchased at 
about 50 cents each are now produced on the grounds at a cost of 
30 cents. Last year 20,000 gallons of peaches and apricots were canned. 
A great many olives and other fruits were also put up. These were 
all used on the grounds. It is estimated that $5,000 worth of oranges 
have been consumed in the hospital in a single season. All these things 
help keep down the cost of running the institution and add to the 
general satisfaction of patients and staif. 
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Needs. The following appropriations will be asked from the 

legislature : 

Support for sixty-seventh fiscal year $228,000 00 

Support for sixty-eighth fiscal year 252,000 00 

Salaries for sixty-seventh fiscal year 174,000 00 

Salaries for sixty-eighth fiscal year 198,000 00 

Total regular appropriations $852,000 00 

Two patients' cottages and furnishings $50,000 00 

Hospital building 60,000 00 

Kirker Bender fire escapes 5,000 00 

Nurses' home 30,000 00 

New deep well and pumping station 10,000 00 

Industrial building 30,000 00 

Fences, wire for enclosures 5,000 00 

Electric wiring 8,000 00 

Total special appropriation 198,000 00 

Grand total $1,050,000 00 
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Wm. J. G. Dawson, M.D., Medical Superintendent. 

Study of types. Pursuant to its policy of meeting in conference with 
those responsible for, and interested in, the welfare of the inmates 
of the various institutions under the jurisdiction of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, this Board, at its regular meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1914, decided to invite the members of the board of managers 
and the superintendent of the Sonoma ^tate Home, together with a 
number of medical experts, to attend a meeting to be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the * * Care of the Defectives in the State. ' ' On the evening 
of March 5, 1914, such a conference was held, at which it was decided 
that the first essential in the discussion of this problem was an under- 
standing of the types present in the Home, and at the request of this 
Board and upon invitation of those present representing the Home, 
Dr. William P. Lucas, Professor of Pediatrics at the University of 
California, agreed to undertake such a study. Under his direction a 
classification, according to mental age, of. about three fourths of ^e 
population of the Home was made by Dr. Kate Brousseau, who was 
assisted during a part of the time by Miss Grace Lyman. The work 
is still in progress, and upon its completion the results will be published 
in pamphlet form by this Board. A report of the study thus far com- 
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pleted has been made by Dr. Lucas, and the following excerpts are 
quoted as being of especial interest : 

This study will deal almost entirely with developmental plans and concern itself 
wholly with the educational aspect of the institution. In order to do this our study 
has been focussed upon the physical, recreational, vocational and educational aspects 
of the institution. * * * 

The material development of the grounds, the care of the wards, the attention to 
th€ physical wants of the children, deserve hearty praise from the state. The inmates 
are well fed and well clothed, and the attention to the details in the care of the chil- 
dren is exceedingly good, especially when one considers the large number the superin- 
tendent must care for and the comparative crowding of the buildings. From a purely 
physical standpoint, it is as well regulated an institution as any state provides for 
its feeble-minded. The physical condition of the children and their care can not 
be very materially improved under present conditions as provided by the state, and 
certainly what the state has not made possible, we can hardly criticise the superin- 
tendent and the Home for not having. The cottages are over full, but the sanitary 
care and hygiene of the children is well looked after. The children receive nothing but 
kind and considerate treatment. What they lack is due to a failure to have the 
children classified on admission and grouped more according to their potential 
capacities, and in providing some organized scheme for carrying out their educational 
and vocational training and so increase their usefulness and happiness. Moreover, 
such a plan would materially repay the institution by the increased productivity of 
the children, a consideration which I hope to develop at greater length in this 
report. * * * 

The problem of the defective child does not end when the physical comfort and 
care of the child alone has been looked after, any more than does the problem of the 
normal child end with the provision for its ordinary physical wants. Eklucation 
especially adapted is as much a necessity for the defective child as it is for the normal 
child ; he needs these opportunities and advantages as much as his normal brother 
and they should not be denied him simply because he is not capable of acquiring 
them in the ordinary way. ♦ * * 

The State Home for the Feeble-Minded has at the present time a population of 
between 1,000 and 1,100 defective children and adults, which for the purposes of 
this study will be spoken of and considered as children. Our classification studies, 
which are based on psychological tests, including the Binet-Simon method, have 
shown that this population can be divided into three* large groups. For general 
consideration, we will speak of the groups as the Idiot, whose mental ability ranges 
from naught to two years ; the Imbecile, whose mental capacity is that of the child 
between two and seven years of age, and the Moron, with a mental range of between 
eight and twelve years. 

Of the population of the institution, 825 have had psychological tests by the Binet- 
Simon method. The grouping of this number is as follows : 

Idiots - 281 

Low grade (mental age — 0) 50 

Middle grade (mental age — 1) lOB 

High grade (mental age — 2) 126 

Of the middle grade idiots, 8 were registered as capable of work, such work being 
polishing, making beds and dressing others, and one of these could do the work 
without constant supervision. Forty-seven of the high grade idiots were capable of 
work and ten could do this without direction. There was more variety to the work 
they were capable of doing ; besides polishing, they could make beds, dress and undress 
others, carry dishes into the kitchen, sweep, cut wood, pick up papers in the yard, 
and do garden work. 

Imbeciles 389 

Low grade (mental age 3-4 years) 137 

Middle grade (mental age 5 years) 72 

High grade (mental age 6-7 years) 180 

Low grade imbeciles capable of work number 59 and 14 of these could work well 
if shown and without supervision. Work they could do was polishing, running 
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errands, working in the garden, feeding and dressing lower grade children, doing 
dishes, cleaning sinks, keeping the lavatories clean, making beds, helping to take 
laundry back and forth, sweeping, scrubbing, dusting, waiting on table and helping 
in the kitchen, and one girl could darn. Twenty-nine of the middle grade imbeciles 
are able to work and 9 of these without direction. The work they could do was 
practically the same as that of the lower grades, with the addition of taking care 
of the food baskets and cans, darning and setting tables. Seventy-eight of the high 
grade imbeciles were able to work, 18 without constant supervision and 9 more were 
registered as capable and could take responsibility. One of these latter workers sees 
to the linen and clothes, another saws wood, several wash children, in addition to 
the types of work mentioned above. Some of the children with a mental grade of 
7 years help in the laundry, polish silver and help in the hay field or orchard. 

Morons 155 

Low grade (mental age 8-9 years) 106 

Middle grade (mental age 10 years) 30 

High grade (mental age 11 years and over) 19 

The percentage of morons capable of doing work is still higher, 57 per cent as 
against 42 per cent of the imbeciles and 19 per cent of the idiots. Of these workers 
57 are low grade, 19 middle grade and 13 high grade morons. Thirteen morons are 
registered as being good workers without direction and 18 others can take responsi- 
bility. We find in this group a still greater variety of work, for in addition to the 
work done by the lower groups, some of the girls do sewing, fancywork, embroidery, 
one girl writes letters for the other girls, another does hairdressing and others do 
basketry, run the sewing machine and do mending, while some of the boys do farm 
work, carpenter work, cabinet work, pick grapes and use the pick and shovel. 

Of the idiots, some are absolutely helpless and others have the intelligence of 
children of two years, so that from an educational standpoint this group needs very 
little. Their care is mainly that of supervision and nursing, prevention of injuries, 
and keeping them occupied. They should be housed separately and not placed, as at 
present, among the other grades. Such a plan is poor economy and results in the 
deterioration of the higher grade children. This is perhaps more clearly understood 
when one considers simply the question of supervision by the attendants. Where 
there are any idiots in the group the personal care of the attendants is concentrated 
necessarily upon them. The higher types are consequently allowed to shift for 
themselves or to amuse themselves, and as a result they tend to deteriorate to a 
lower level because their faculties are not developed, but become atrophied through 
inattention and a lade of systematic supervision. This deterioration is especially 
true in relation to their games and forms of amusement, which are of the most 
limited type. Studies with the lower types of the defective child have shown that 
the play or recreational methods of instruction were often the most successful in 
stimulating and developing their limited faculties. This class comprises perhaps the 
most hopeless and discouraging type to care for in an institution, for there is so 
little that can be done outside of physical care and supervision, and an opportunity 
for some recreational advantages, which certainly should be developed. 

The imbecile group offers a variety of problems and opportunities for development. 
Ranging, as this group does, over a mental period of from two to seven years, there 
is a wide divergence of needs and possibilities. What the child with the mentality 
of two or three years enjoys, the child of five or seven has long passed beyond, so 
that it is almost impossible to handle all these varying mental ages by the same means. 
The great need during this period is one of training in habits, vocation and recrea- 
tion. The lowest of this group can participate to a slight degree in outdoor games 
and gymnastic work, and to a certain extent because of their physical development, 
in some types of simple outdoor manual work or indoor routine manual tasks. The 
members of the upper subdivisions of this group, with a mental range of from five to 
seven years, are more capable and therefore need more attention. If left to their 
own devices they soon retrograde, and instead of maintaining the power which they 
have of mental development, they often fall back almost, if not completely, into the 
idiot group. It is a well recognized psychological and educational principle that 

8—14188 
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unless faculties are developed by use, they soon deteriorate and even disafh 
pear. * * * It is also a well known educational fact that a group of children wi!! 
tend to strike a common level, and if the higher grade imbeciles are kept with Ih* 
lower subdivisions of the group, or with the idiots, their tendency will be to 
retrograde through such constant association to a lower grade of intellect aui 
eifort, and thus another important element in the management of these cases maka 
itself evident. 

The problems that the smaller moron group presents are far more complex than 
are those of the imbecile group. Whereas little can be accomplished in the way of 
ordinary school work with the preceding group, a good deal can be done with tte 
moron group, through certain types of graded school work, or through proper voca 
tional or manual training of various types. There is hardly any vocational trade in 
which they are not capable of accomplishing something, when they are properly 
trained and supervised, if the vocational work has been selected after careful stady 
of the child's potential capacity. One of the first principles, however, in dealin; 
with all defectives, is that they need constant training and supervision. ♦ * * 
Another very well recognized precept in the handling of the defective child is that. 
whereas the normal child alone can fairly well employ himself during the recreational 
period, the defective child has not the same ability. * * * 

Let us now consider the conditions as they exist at the present time in the Honh 
as related to school grade work and vocational training, recreation and the distribu- 
tion of cases. Our classification has brought out the fact that almost every cottage 
or ward has in it a mixture of all three grades, that there is only to a limited extent 
a separation of the idiots from the imbeciles and the imbeciles from the morons. This 
has been more or less the result of necessity rather than choice. The growth <•■ 
the institution has been so rapid and the accommodations for cases so limited, that 
in many cases children have had to be put wherever there was room for them, withoct 
regard to their mental classification. From what we have already said, it is plain thi* 
there can only be one result from this type of distribution. The work of supervisioB 
demanded of the attendants must necessarily be concentrated on the more helpks 
and the lower grades, and it is therefore probable that a certain number of those »♦ 
have classed as idiots were undoubtedly at first low grade imbeciles, and the same b 
true to a greater or lesser degree of each succeeding higher group. 

To a certain extent this problem has been met successfully by a fairly weL 
organized plan of detailed work, but without supervision. Where a child has beta 
capable of caring for a more defective one, this has been taken advantage of, an- 
rightly so. * * * A large amount of necessary work around the institution a-' 
and is to some extent being done by the higher grade imbecile and moron childre 
and adults, but we feel that in many instances development to a higher type ^ 
work might have been gained had more careful and extended classification as* 
supervision been available. * * * In many cases, their field of activity cm- 
undoubtedly have been widened had they had adequate supervision, and in so mnc: 
their usefulness to the institution increased, and their own happiness and develcf 
ment have been more satisfactory. 

In the education of the defective, school work, as it is understood, holds a secondarr 
place to vocational training, and such school training must be adapted to the in^ 
vidual mental capacity of the child taught. When it is considered that the institattc 
has only five teachers for all types of work, vocational and ordinary grade teachici 
it is not at all surprising that the number who are able to avail themselves of tkiJ 
work is also small. The lower and middle grade imbecile can only be given kiDd^^^ 
garten work, and such work, to be of any advantage, must be over long periods, I3 
a great deal of individual attention must be given to each child. The large nmni** 
of this group in the institution at the present time would demand quite a corps .' 
kindergarden teachers. As a matter of fact the institution has been able to profit 
only one. For this reason individual at^^pntion has been meagre and the time allorr" 
each small group very short. * * ♦ 

The same conditions exist for the higher grades. * * * TTiere is no questi--' 
l»ut that the large number of imbeciles and morons at present unable to have instr' 
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tion, shows the need for developing and increasing the staff of teachers. There are 
126 high grade idiots. Forty-seven of these have shown their ability to work, and 10 
of them have even been taught to do work without constant supervision. We feel 
sure that a good many more of the 126 could be developed along the same lines if 
there were greater opportunities for kindergarten work and for manual training under 
supervision. * * * There are 155 morons and practically all of these are capable 
of much further development than they are at the present time able to have. When 
one considers the amount of vocational training available for children, one is at once 
struck with the dearth of this type of training. ♦ * ♦ 

The natural ability of many of these defectives along musical lines is well recog- 
nized, and yet we find that only 16 have the opportunity to take piano lessons. 
There are 14 in the choir, 3 who are getting individual vocal lessons, and there are 
15 in the band. This number is, of course, all that one instructor could take care 
oi' or develop with any degree of satisfaction. 

Gymnastic work is considered a most important line of development for defectives, 
because it not only makes for better physical development and posture, but also 
greatly increases their interest and happiness in the institution (one finds that tho 
children talk more of their music and gymnastics than of almost any other of their 
activities). * * * Out of a possible 500 or 600 children who should be getting 
this training, only 60 are able to do so. If only a definite plan could be formulated 
to give every child capable of taking domestic work some of the simpler setting-up 
exercises, teaching them how to stand and walk, and having a definite recreational 
prograna adapted to each group, the advantages in the way of increased efficiency in 
their work would more than repay for the inauguration of such a plan. ♦ ♦ * 
There should also be a number of recreational supervisors, who would take charge 
of the gymnasium work. The development of this side of the institution is absolutely 
necessary if the higher types of defectives are to be admitted, for unless these 
children are given the opportunity to enjoy recreational advantages, they are going 
to become discontented and their mental development will be retarded. * * * In 
order to carry out an educational plan of this scope, there would ha\(i to be an 
educational director, because the magnitude of such a plan requires special training 
and a great deal of time devoted to the individual problems which the various groups 
3f children would present. It would be asking entirely too much to expect the 
executive head of an institution to carry out such a plan. It is neither within thi^ 
requirements of an executive head, nor are there many executives who are qualified 
.o develop such an educational plan. * * * The necessity for such a plan will 
)e even greater if the state is going to take up the problem of the high grade moron, 
I type of which the institution has very few at the present time. If the state is 
roing to develop a high grade moron colony for girls at Eldridge, it should preferably 
)e placed in small cottages, erected at some distance from the present group of 
buildings. ♦ * * Whether it is thought advisable or not to develop a moron colony 
Lt Eldridge, the problem of developing the educational, vocational and recreational 
fspects of the Home still would have to be considered. With 500 to 600 teachable 
hildren at present in the Home, this question must be faced and some adequati^ 
olution sought. 

We feel that the problem of the epileptic is one that should be dealt with in an 
ntirely separate institution. Though many of the epileptics are mentally defective 
nd many epileptics become feeble-minded because they are epileptics, still it has 
een found that they are much better if they are isolated from the ordinary type of 
efective children. The development of an epileptic colony is mainly along the lines 
f outdoor manual work. ♦ * * 

To summarize our studies, the program which we have suggested for vocational 
nd educational development would be as follows : 

First — A redistribution and segregation of the cases according to their mental and 
sychological classifications. 

Second — ^The development of the kindergarten department, so that every child 
I the lower grades would have an opportunity to be studied and to develop what- 
rer capacity it had. One kindergarten teacher can not care for more than 10 or 
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15 children at a time, and the period of instruction should be at least two hours a 
day for each child, besides the vocational and recreational work for which these 
children would have to be supervised. 

Third — ^The opportunity for higher grade work should also be increased and 
enough teachers appointed so that there would be at least one teacher for every 
20 to 25 children, and their school period should be at least half a day, the other 
half day being allotted to recreation and vocational duties. 

Fourth — ^The development of a vocational school which would include instruction 
in such lines as sewing, fancy and plain, dressmaking and tailoring, shoe making and 
cobbling, textiles, broom making, carpentry, sloyd work and agriculture, for example. 
Each of these types of work will need a specially trained teacher and no one teacher 
can supervise more than 15 or 20 children while at work, or teach them so they wil' 
develop materially along their special lines. This type of supervision will really 
repay the institution, as through it the grade of work which the children can do will 
be very much higher and their output will be increased to such an extent that in 
time a plan of this kind will become more or less self-supporting. 

Fifth — ^A definite recreational plan for all of the children should be developed witfc 
a great deal more opportunity for gymnasium work. The children should be taugt: 
how to stand and how to walk properly. Opportunity for outdoor games shouH 
be developed for all of the children and should be under the supervision of a weli- 
trained recreational worker. There will have to be a number of recreational su- 
pervisors for the boys and girls of the different types. Preferably they shouIJ 
have their own playgrounds and .they should be required to spend several hours 
in such exercises and recreation as they are capable of participating in. 

SiiPth — To carry out this educational plan there must be an educational director 
who will have charge of all the school work and the recreation. Such a director, ii 
course, must be one with considerable training and experience. 

Seventh — ^A w^ell-equipped vocational school should be erected, which would prob- 
ably cost in the neighborhood of a hundred thousand dollars. There should be fron 
20 to 30 teachers connected with this educational, vocational and recreational sys^ 
tem, all under the direct supervision of the director. 

Eighth — ^A moron colony should be developed, which would mean the erection of 
8 or 10 cottages, each holding 15 or 20 girls, with a housemother and teacher rf- 
siding with each group. These cottages should be so placed that the children couW 
have easy access to the vocational school, where they will be occupied most of ^ 
day. 

Ninth — The question of the segregation of the epileptics is a pressing one, au 
the development of a colony for this type in another part of the State, or at soit 
distance from the Home, is much to be desired. 

Tenth — The staff of resident physicians should be large enough to warrant a studj 
of their cases and give them time in addition for reading and studying. Tbe^ 
should also be a pathologist in charge of a well-equipped laboratory, with competet' 
assistants. 

Family histories. Another very interesting piece of research work 
has been recently commenced at the Sonoma State Home. This is * 
study of the family histories of a number of selected cases, which ^ 
being undertaken by a field worker sent out from the Eugenics Recopi^ 
Office at Cold Spring Harbor, New York, and who is working vmi^' 
the direction of the Lunacy Commission of California. Some ven 
interesting data are being compiled. 

Investigations. In February, 1914, the chief clerk of this Boani 
accompanied the president of the State Civil Service Commission 8n*i 
the secretary of the State Board of Health to the Sonoma State Honif 
for the purpose of examining into certain matters of sanitation, concern- 
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ing which complaint had been made. In March a hearing of these 
eharges was held by the board of managers of the Home, at which, 
1 1 pen the invitation of that board, two members of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections were present. The complaints involved such 
matters as the improper handling of garbage and manure, bad sanitary^ 
conditions in Maple Cottage, inadequate segregation of tuberculous 
inmates, and insufficient attention to the matter of vaccination. A 
report has been received from the board of managers of the Home, 
which states that improvement has been made in these conditions, and 
H recent inspection by a representative of this Board shows this to be 
the case. 

New buildings. The legislature of 1913 provided for the erection of 
three new buildings at the Home; an additional nursery for boys, a 
second cottage for epileptic girls, and a dormitory building for female 
employees. Of these new buildings, only the nursery for boys has been 
erected. This is about ready for occupancy and will house 60 small 
boys, of the brighter type. It is a very attractive cement building, 
two stories in height, with two large porches. The accommodations 
for children consist of two large wards, a small sick room with a capacity 
of three beds, a fine large playroom provided with a patent drinking 
fountain, dining-room, lavatory equipped with 24 faucets and 20 toilets 
with low seats, bathroom in which are two bathtubs and two showers, 
all located on the ground floor. On the second floor are sleeping 
quarters for employees. Good kitchen, pantry and sewing-room are 
provided. The entire interior is painted white and there is indirect 
electric lighting. 

The lumber for the new dormitory building for female employees is 
on the ground and as the bids received did not come within the $5,000 
appropriated for this purpose, it is to be constructed by day labor, 
under the supervision of the steward of the Home. This structure 
is planned primarily to house the night attendants, thus providing 
quiet sleeping quarters for many who now sleep on the wards. 

The new cottage for epileptic girls has not been started as yet, but 
it is hoped to commence building operations in the near future. 

Improvements. Recent improvements at this institution include the 
completion of a new incinerator, clearing of the ground and wire 
fencing for a playyard at Maple Cottage, new swings and benches in 
the girls' playyard. In course of construction at the present time are 
a new concrete septic* tank, consisting of three units with a capacity of 
fifty thousand gallons each, concrete conduits for the steam pipes 
leading to Maple and Laurel cottager, concrete manure pit, concrete 
cesspool and new calf shed at the dairy, and a new well. The appear- 
ance of the grounds has been improved by the laying of cement walks 
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around the Administration Building and the setting out of additional 
plants, hedges and shrubbery. 

Addition to teaching staff. The recent employment of a gymnasiuin 
teacher increases the number of instructors to six, classes in the follow- 
ing subjects being held : Music, kindergarten work, school grade work, 
sloyd, fancywork and gymnasium. The superintendent feels that this 
addition to his staflf will prove of great advantage to the children. 

Present needs. The needs of this institution are many and urgent 

and large appropriations will be asked of the legislature. For the sake 

of convenience, the management of the Home has listed the desired 

improvements in three groups, on a basis of their relative importance. 

The following are considered of primary importance : 

One cottage for epileptic males (90 inmates) $20,000 00 

Furnishing for same 5,000 00 

Building for laundry 15,000 00 

Remodeling Madrona Hall for commissary and bakery 5,000 00 

Additions to electric power plant 15,000 00 

Water and steam piping, with plumbing repairs 15,000 00 

Improvement of grounds and roads 5,000 00 

Cottage for first assistant physician 3,500 00 

Furnishing for same 1,500 00 

Girls' nursery building 20,000 00 

Furnishing for same 5,000 00 

In the second group are listed the following : 

Infirmary building for low-grade girls (90 inmates) $20,000 00 

Furnishing for same 5,000 00 

Cottage for females of marriageable age (90 inmates) 20,000 00 

Furnishing for same 5,000 00 

Schoolrooms and Assembly Hall 65,000 00 

Furnishing for same 5,000 00 

Industrial school building 10,(X)0 00 

Dormitory for male employees 10,000 00 

Furnishing for same 2,500 00 

Apartment house for married employees 20,0(X) 00 

Conceded as very important, but marked third on the list is a 

Moron settlement of ten cottages $65,(XK) OO 

Furnishing for same 10,000 00 

Estimates of the necessary support and salaries appropriations aiv 

as follows: 

Support, sixty-seventh fiscal year $161,888 40 

Support, sixty-eighth fiscal year ^ 174,88© 80 

Salaries, sixty-seventh fiscal year 138,960 00 

Salaries, sixty-eighth fiscal year 150,120 OO 

The idea of the superintendent in making the foregoing classification 
is that the first duty of the institution is to comfortably liouse it* 
present population and to provide accommodations for the waiting list 
of 140. The present housing capacity, under normal conditions, i> 
1,038, while the population now numbers 1,072. The general averai? 
increase for the past ten years has been about 93 inmates per year 
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With the completion of the new boys' nursery building and the cottage 
for epileptic females, there will be accommodations for an additional 
120 inmates, which will still leave a waiting list. It is estimated that 
there are about 7,000 feeble-minded in the State of California for whom 
institutional care should be provided. There can be no question about 
the necessity for all the new buildings for inmates, appropriations for 
which will be asked of the legislature. 

Another cottage for epileptic males is one of the most pressing needs 
of the institution. There are approximately 286 of this class in the 
Home, to house which there are at present two cottages for males and one 
for females. One of the cottages for males cares for both cripples and 
epileptics. The normal capacity of each of these buildings is about 50, 
which leaves nearly 150 epileptics scattered among the remaining popu- 
lation. When erected, the new cottage for epileptic females, appropri- 
ation for which was allowed by the legislature of 1913, will partially 
relieve this condition, but the state should make provision for the com- 
plete segregation of this class. Many of the epileptics are almost 
normal mentally and such close association with the feeble-minded is 
detrimental to them. Indeed, it is a question as to whether it might 
not be better to provide for these unfortunates in a separate colony. 

The nursery building for girls would permit of the segregation of 
the very small girls, some of whom are little more than infants, who 
are now scattered among the older girls and old women. 

The infirmary building for low-grade girls would take care of such as 
are in poor physical condition, and, together with the nursery building, 
would relieve the congestion in other departments and provide addi- 
tional accommodations for the waiting list. 

The reasons for the establishment by the state of a moron colony 
have been set forth in the report of Dr. Lucas, and the legislature will 
be asked to appropriate the necessary moneys. The question of a suit- 
able site presents some difficulties, which might perhaps be best met by 
the establishment of the colony as an entirely separate and distinct 
institution, at some other location. The state is large enough to support 
two institutions for the feeble-minded, and the ideal arrangement 
i\'ould be to have one entirely devoted to the care of the high-grade 
)r moron type, and the other, the Sonoma State Home, devoted to the 
diot and imbecile. This plan, however, has one decided drawback — 
t would make difficult the visiting of the children by their parents. 
The question of practicability may make it necessary to provide at 
•aeli institution for every type of defective. 

In case provision for the moron colony is not made by the legislature, 
t -will be asked to appropriate money for the erection of a cottage for 
emales of marriageable age, with a capacity of 90 inmates. 
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In addition to increased accommodations for inmates, there is great 
need for new quarters for employees. Their work is very trying and 
difficult, requiring infinite patience and kindliness, and the state should 
provide them with suitable living quarters. Many are obliged to hire 
cottages oif the institution grounds, and some of the male employees 
are forced to sleep in the two railroad depots at Eldridge. Appropri- 
ations for a dormitory for male employees and an apartment house for 
married emploj^ees are being asked for. It would seem that these two 
might well be combined into one building and thus effect a saving of 
money. 

A request for the schoolrooms and Assembly Hall was made at the 
last session of the legislature, and granted, but owing to lack of funds, 
the necessary money was not appropriated. This will be asked for 
again and it is to be hoped that there will be no difficulty this time, 
for both this building and an industrial school building are very greatly 
needed improvements. The educational and industrial training needs 
of the Home have never been adequately met, the inmates being denied 
proper opportunities along these lines, owing to the lack of facilities to 
carry on the work. It might be feasible to combine the school and 
industrial class rooms in one building, though the board of managers 
is asking for two structures. 

The new building for laundry is certainly very necessary, as is also 
the remodeling of Madrona Hall for the use of the commissary and 
bakery. The commissary is now located in the basement of the main 
building, with insufficient room', and the bakery is dark and cramped 
for space. Additions to the electric power plant would permit of the 
installation of a number of needed conveniences, i. e., power for the 
sewing machines, electric irons for the use of the girls working in the 
laundry, electric lights for the milking barn, and electric light during 
the daytime when necessary. Water and steam piping, plumbing 
repairs, and improvement of the roads should be provided for. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR THE ADULT BLIND. 

Oakland. 

BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 

John P. Irish, President Oakland 

Geo. E. Randolph, Vice-President Oakland 

J. W. Scott Oakland 

Joseph Sanders, Superintendent. 

The usual membership of the board of directors is five, but since 

the resignations of iMr. IT. C'. Capwcll and ^Vfr. Warren Olney, Sr., 

over a year ago, no appointments have been made to fill the vacancies. 

Investigation. In December of 1912 charges against the manage- 

ent of the Industrial Home for Adult Blind were brought by the 
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Blind Men's Club of California, certain members of which were 
inmates of the Home. At the request of Governor Johnson, a com- 
mittee of this Board conducted an investigation of these charges, a 
public hearing occupying five days and twelve sessions being held at 
the institution, at which the Blind Men's Club was represented by its 
members responsible for the charges, and the management of the 
Home by some of the members of the board of directors and the 
superintendent. All of the witnesses offered by either side and a num- 
ber of additional witnesses called by the committee, were sworn and 
examined. As a result of this exhaustive investigation, the committee 
filed a complete report with the Governor, concluding with the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

I. Matebial Impbovements. 

First — That a refrigerator or cold storage rooms of sufficient capacity to care 
for the various food stuffs be provided. (This has been done.) 

Second — ^That, in view of the fact that the present men's dormitories are in a 
disgraceful and antiquated condition, a new dormitory with a capacity for housing 
from 80 to 100 men should be constructed at as early a date as possible. There 
is sufficient ground to provide for a one-story building in the form of a quadrangle 
with a central court, which we recommend. Such a building should also contain 
adequate hospital accommodations and a dispensary. This request for a new men's 
dormitory has been made frequently by the board of directors. (In process of 
construction.) 

Third — ^That a central heating plant be constructed, either ill connection with the 
new dormitory building, or as a separate building, and all the buildings heated from 
this plant 

Fourth — That radiators be placed in the rooms occupied by the women and those 
rooms made comfortable during cold weather. 

Fifth — That the present old buildings occupied by the men have the heat turned 
on during cold days and nights and whenever the comfort of the inmates requires it. 

Siwth — That hot water for washrooms and for baths be made available daily at 
limes to be fixed by the board of directors. 

Seventh — That the quality of beds and bedding be improved, and methods be de- 
vised by which it may be certain that all blankets be washed at least once a year. 
(A number of blankets are now sent out to the laundry each month.) 

Eighth — ^That new chairs be provided for the smoking room and benches be placed 
in the yard at places convenient for the inmates. (New benches have been in- 
stalled in the smoking room.) 

II. SUPEBINTENDENCE. 

First — ^That there should be a better organization of the service, a better defini- 
tion of the duties of the employees, and more instruction given in regard to the per- 
formance of those duties. In general, more system and more efficiency are re- 
quired. The necessity of having a seeing man charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that employees perform their work properly is apparent. 

Second — That there be employed a trained nurse, who shall have the care of those 
who are sick, care of the general sanitary conditions, and also charge of the linen 
room. The physician's work and salary could be reduced sufficiently to pay" the 
wages of such a nurse. 

III. General Poijcies. 

irirst — Education. That sufficient stress has not been placed by the directors 
and superintendent upon the instruction of the adult blind, the primary object of 
this Home. The first clause of the organic act creating this Home reads, "The ob- 
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jects of the Industrial Home for the Adult Blind are : First, the instruction of such 
blind admitted thereto in some trade or trades to enable them to contribute to their 
own support." At present, broom making, cane-seating of chairs, and piano tuning 
are the only vocations taught. We are satisfied that more trades should be intro- 
duced into the educational part of the work. In addition to the industries men- 
tioned in the next paragraph, the blind have been successfully taught elsewhere 
shampooing, massage, typesetting, telephoning and reporting. This committee con- 
siders the educational part of the work of this Home of first importance, as it is 
the first mentioned of the objects of the Home's creation. 

Second — New Industbies. That new industries should be added, to include such 
vocations as are available for the blind. The following are in use elsewhere and are 
here suggested for consideration : knitting, crocheting, lace weaving, rug weaving, 
bead work and the making of mattresses, baskets, brushes, mops, and for men with 
partial sight, truck gardening and poultry raising. 

Third — Status of Students. That closer attention should be given to the first 
sentence of the second section of the act, which reads, "Every person who has 
been a resident of the state for three years prior to his application for admission 
is, if of suitable age, character and qualifications, entitled to the benefit of instruc- 
tion in such home free of charge, though he is not of such physical strength as to be 
able to work every day." While this section provides for free education, it does 
not require the pupil to remain at the Home. When possible, he should on tht 
contrary be encouraged to reside in his own home. Nor does this mean free main- 
tenance if he is able to pay, but it does contemplate that those who are physically 
able shall perform work when at the Home. Pupils should not be maintained free 
at the Home while being taught only a short period each day, and performing no 
other work, and especially blind men of means, in good physical condition, should nol 
be maintained at the Home free, while neither studying nor working there. 

Fourth — Wages and Maintenance. That the second part of the first section 
of the act, which reads, "And second, the furnishing of a working home for the 
adult blind, who, after learning a trade or trades, desire to remain at the Home 
as workmen, but all who so remain must pay to the state, through the board ol 
directors, the cost of their maintenance at the Home. The rate of wages to be 
paid these workmen, as well as the amounts which they must pay for their mainte- 
nance, must be fixed by the board," be followed. This will require the fixing of a 
monthly or weekly cost of maintenance. Probably this rate will have to be less that 
the real cost, to enable the workers to pay the cost and have enough left to W 
other necessary expenses. The wages should then be increased to all that the shop 
would warrant. The present policy tends to pauperize. Many of the inmates now 
think the state furnishes them a home and maintenance free, and that it makes no 
difference whether they work or not. Those who are physically unable to wort 
and are indigent, should be classified as "aged and enfeebled" and be maintain?^ 
free of charge, as the law provides. This does not mean that a man "aged flii'-^ 
enfeebled" who draws a good government pension should be maintained free at ti* 
Home. 

Fifth — Accounting. That, in view of the fact that while we found no dishon- 
esty in the keeping of the accounts, we did find considerable confusion in methods 
and lack of an effective system of checks on outgoing products from the factory, »' 
recommend that the matter be taken up by the State Board of Control and a defini'^ 
system of accounting be prescribed as soon as possible. Along this line, we quoi' 
from the 1911 special report upon this institution made by the Department of Pa^ 
lie Accounting of the State Board of Control : "Proper records have not been kef* 
recording the receipt and issuance of raw material used in the manufacture, or '^ 
supplies received and consumed at the Institution." (Accounting system has be'i 
installed by Board of Control.) 

Sixth — Admissions. That the law distinguishing between the laborers and at**- 
and enfeebled be more closely followed, and that on admission the status of the '* 
mate shall be determined and appear in the records of the superintendent and t^\ 
directors, and that when it becomes necessary to transfer a worker to tbe **aged 8t3 
enfeebled" class, that the records shall show this transfer. According to the ^ 
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ganic act, the final word of admission lies with the doctor, who certifies as to the 
physical condition of the applicant, and we recommend that this be changed so as to 
leave the final word with the board of directors and the superintendent, who may 
consider not only the physical ability of the applicant, but also his economic status 
and the general propriety of his admission into the Home. 

Seventh — Outmates. That, in accordance with the provision of the law, the 
Home should encourage the blind people to live at home with their families wher- 
ever feasible, coming only to the shop for their daily instruction and labor. The 
present system has just the contrary influence and encourages those who could and 
should lite at home, to become inmates of the institution. That the purpose of the 
law should be more closely adhered to in encouraging the blind people to work in 
their own homes after they have acquired knowledge of the trades. Further, we 
should like to recommend that wherever it is not feasible for the blind person re- 
siding in the vicinity to come to the shop for instruction, provision be made for 
instruction in his own home, thus following a precedent set by other institutions of 
a similar nature. 

Eighth — Dismissals. That no inmate shall be finally dismissed until he has 
been given a hearing by the board of directors. 

Ninth — Recbeation. That the superintendent make more effort to provide en- 
tertainment and recreation for the inmates. At present the matter is left entirely 
to outside volunteers. In view of the lack of proper recreation rooms for both men 
and women, we recommend that they be provided. The recent improvements on 
the grounds, while they may have added to the appearance, have sadly reduced 
the opportunities of the inmates for outdoor life, and it seems to us something 
should be done to bring back the privacy which the hedges and trees gave in the 
past. 

Tenth — Revision of Organic Act. That the organic act be amended and re- 
vised so that the Adult Blind Fund shall be no longer available for payment of the 
general expenses of the institution. That all moneys earned by the shops and in- 
dustries shall be turned into this fund ; that only charges of manufacturing, wages, 
raw materials, and actual superintendence of the shop be charged to it, and when 
the fund reaches $10,000, which sum is suggested so that raw materials may be 
bought advantageously in the market, that no more additions to be made thereto. 
That the surplus of the shop shall be divided annually in three parts, the propor- 
tions to be determined by the board of directors ; one part being paid out as deferred 
wages to the shop laborers in twelve monthly installments during the ensuing year, 
the amount of the bonus to be proportionate to the wages earned during the past 
year ; a second part of this surplus to be distributed among the "aged and enfeebled^* 
inmates for their personal expenses ; and a third part to be used for the introduc- 
tion and development of new trades and industries. In this manner the wages of 
the workers would be increased. This would also enable a reorganization of the 
shop and the elimination of the incapables, who at present draw a small wage and 
do little, if anything, toward the development of the industries. 

As there are other parts of the organic act that should be changed, we rectom- 
tnend that a committee of the board of directors of the Home be appointed to co- 
oi>erate with a committee of this Board in making such revision. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that we believe that most of these recommendations 
cannot be carried out without changing the superintendency of the institution. The 
present superintendent is a blind man and there is no one oflacially charged with the 
duty of seeing for him. We agree with the members of the board of directors that 
a blind man makes the best instructor for the blind, for which place the present su- 
perintendent is especi-ally fitted. His services would be of most value to the state in 
such a position, while as superintendent his limitations are obvious. We think 
he appointment of a seeing superintendent, especially chosen for a special fitness, 
^onld be an indispensable condition to the oarry'ng out of these recommendations, 
xnd. would have the effect of lifting the institution to higher efficiency. We recom- 
nend that the present superintendent be retained if possible as the head of the de- 
>artment of instruction, in its wider scope. 
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The charges against the Home, including complaints regarding the 
food, and a great deal of contradictory testimony being brought forth 
at the hearing, the Board requested Dr. Adele S. Jaffa, Lecturer in 
Dietetics at the University of California, to render an opinion on the 
dietary of the Home. The results of Dr. Jaffa's study were presented 
in a comprehensive report, the general trend of which is indicated by 
the following quotation therefrom : ^ * My opinion is that a just criticism 
of the menus, as they stand, and as a whole, would lead us to say 
that, with the exception of the lack of fruit and perhaps a shortage 
on desserts, they are good; that they compare very favorably with 
those of other institutions, and are superior to many in several ways/' 

Present conditions. A recent inspection of the Home shows that a 
number of the minor material improvements suggested in the fore- 
going report have been made, but, on the whole, the policies remain 
unchanged. The matter of admission of inmates still rests with the 
physician, though the superintendent states that every dismissal is 
passed upon by the directors and every person discharged from the 
institution given a hearing before that body. No new trades or indus- 
tries have been introduced, nor are any plans along that line being 
made. The same system of maintaining the inmates free of charge 
and paying small wages for their work still prevails. The superinten- 
dent insists that these blind people are paid the full amount they 
could earn on the outside, and says that the plan of charging them 
board has been attempted on two different occasions in the past, with 
marked failure. Most of the malcontents have left the Home. There 
appear to be still three or four men who work on the outside and reside 
at the institution free of charge. No attempt has been made to teach 
the blind in their own homes and there are no outmates. 

A complete system of accounting has been installed by the State 
Board of Control. All the expenses of the shops, including salaries of 
teachers and assistants, and wages to inmates, are now paid out of the 
Adult Blind Fund, and a careful segregation is maintained. All 
requisitions for supplies are signed by three persons, i. c., the superin- 
tendent, the person ordering the supplies, and the person filling the 
order. The management reports that the Board of Control has made 
no change in the method of checking shop supplies and products, but 
that goods received and shipped out are very carefully checked by one 
of the shop assistants, a seeing man. 

A refrigerator with a capacity of six hundred pounds of ice has been 
installed in the meat room, and as food supplies are delivered at the 
Home daily, this appears to be adequate to meet the requirements of 
the institution. 
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The quarters of the women inmates still remain unheated, though a 
gas stove has been installed in their small sitting room. They are 
furnished hot water for toilet purposes every day, though the use of 
the bathtubs is still restricted to Fridays and Saturdays, except in a 
few cases where the physician orders more frequent bathing. 

A woman physician is now employed at the Home, with very happy 
results. She visits the institution at least once every day, oftener if 
necessary, and the medical care of the inmates is no longer a per- 
functory matter. 

The men's smoking room is provided with thirty-two new benches, 
which were made at San Quentin Prison, and it is planned to cushion 
these seats as soon as possible. No additional outdoor benches have 
been purchased. It is possible that when present building operations 
are completed, more will be provided, though the superintendent is not 
certain that this is desirable. At one time the Home was well supplied 
with outside seats, but, according to Mr. Sanders, the public made more 
use of them than did the inmates. It would seem that this is a matter 
that could be easily regulated. 

Material improvements. The legislature of 1913 appropriated for 
the Home the sum of $50,000 for a new dormitory building for men, 
and $1,500 for new flooring in the shops. Both of these improvements 
have been made; the bitumen floors in the broom shops have proved 
very satisfactory, and the dormitory building is nearing completion. It 
is of Mission style of architecture, built of concrete, with red tiled 
roof, and presents a very pleasing appearance. The building is two 
stories in height, 176 feet by 48 feet in size, with a 10-foot covered 
corridor extending across the front. The capacity of this new structure 
is one hundred and twenty-four and it will provide accommodations 
for the entire male population of the Home and about twenty additional 
inmates. There are five rooms for employees, accommodating two each, 
and the inmates will be cared for in small wards, with an average 
capacity of six. On each floor there are bathrooms, dressing rooms and 
lavatories, with a separate bathroom for the employees. In each bath- 
room there are two tubs and a shower, and on each floor will be located 
a patent drinking fountain. The building will be provided with hot 
and cold water, steam heat, including radiators in the wards, electric 
lights and vacuum cleaner. On the ground floor there is provision for 
a hospital ward, wdth a large alcove room for special cases, and another 
room which will be used for operating purposes and for the storage 
of drugs. Located next to the hospital ward is a diet kitchen. 

Another improvement is the erection of a new incinerator at a cost 
of six hundred dollars. Formerly the waste from the shops was carted 
away at an expense of from twenty to twenty-five dollars a month. 
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Present needs. The board of directors of the Home will present to 

the legislature request for the following appropriations : 

Support $38,000 00 

Salaries 25,000 00 

Printing 500 00 

Furnishing of the new dormitory building 4,000 00 

Industrial and recreation building . 25,000 00 

Stable and garage 5,000 00 

Sidewalks and improvements to the grounds 1,000 00 

All of these improvements are undoubtedly necessary, especially the 
industrial and recreation building. The present smoking room for 
men is in an old frame structure, which, with the two old wooden 
dormitory buildings, spoils the appearance of the plant. The com- 
pletion of the new dormitory building and the erection of this new 
industrial and recreation building, would permit of the tearing down 
of these old buildings, which are little better than shacks. In this 
latter building it is planned to locate smoking and reading rooms for 
the men on the ground floor, with work shops for women on the 
second floor. 

The contemplated improvements do not include provisions for the 
heating of the women's rooms, which appears to be a very real need. 
The women inmates crave a little privacy, and rather than spend their 
leisure hours in the small, gas-heated sitting room, many of them prefer 
to suffer from the cold in their own private quarters. The necessity 
for a new stable and garage does not seem to be very pressing, at 
least for the immediate future, and this money might better be used 
for the purpose of installing radiators in the women *s rooms. 

The only recreation provided the inmates by the Home is the reading 
of the daily newspapers one hour each day by a hired reader. An 
abundance of literature for the blind is furnished by the State Library. 
Volunteer readers come in every evening, there are occasional concerts, 
and a number of the inmates have phonographs of their own, but it 
would seem desirable that the Home itself provide additional amuse- 
ments of a regular or permanent nature. 
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COUNTY CHARITIES 



COUNTY 



County 



Location of jail 



Jailer of chief depul? 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn —1 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles __ 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 



Oakland 

Markleeville __ 

Jackson 

Oroville 

San Andreas ._ 

Colusa -— 

Martinez 

Crescent City 

Placerville 

Fresno 

Willows 

Eureka 

El Centro 

Independence . 

BakerslBeld 

Hanford 

Lakeport 

Susanville 

Los Angeles __ 

Madera 

San Rafael ___ 

Mariposa 

Ukiah — - 

Merced 

Alturas 

Bridgeport 

Salinas 

Napa 



Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino _ 
San Diego 

San Francisco _. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara __ 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 



Nevada City 

Orange 

Auburn 

Quincy 

Riverside __^ 

Sacramento 

Hollister 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 



Stockton — . 

San Luis Obispo _— 

Redwood City 

Santa Barbara 

San Jose 

Santa Cruz 

Redding 

Downieville __. 

Yreka ._ __ 

Fairfield 



Sonoma , Santa Rosa . 

Stanislaus __ ^^| Modesto 

Sutter I Yuba City _ 

Tehama i Red Bluff — . 

Trinity Weavcrville . 

Tulare ^ Visalia 

Tuolumne ' Sonora 

Ventura Ventura 

Yolo Woodland _. 

Yuba ' Marysville _ 



F. Barnet. 

C. A. Grover 

J. S. Davis 

J. B. Webber 

Joshua Jones 

C. D. Stanton.- 

R. R. Veale 

A. J. Huffman— 

C. E. Hand 

W. S. McSwain- 

J. A. Bailey 

R. A. Redmond- - 

M. Meadows 

C. A. CoUins 

T. A. Baker 

L. D. Farmer 

Lyon Frasor 

A. Hunsinger 

W. A. HammeL- 
S. W. WestfalL. 

J. J. Keating 

R. A. Prouty 

R. R. Byrnes 

S. C. Cornell 

A. E. Smith 

J. P. Dolan - 

W. J. Nesbit 

E. A. Kelton 



H. R. Walker--. 
C. E. Ruddock- 

G. McAulay 

L. A. Braden 

F. P. Wilson— 
J. H. Donnelly- 
J. J. Croxon-— 

J. C. Ralphs 

F. M. Jennings- 

F. Eggers 



W. H. Riecks 

C. A. Younglove. 
J. H. Mansfield- 
Nat Stewart 

A. B. Langford— 

H. B. Trafton 

J. Montgomery-— 

J. Johnson 

C. B. Howard 

J. J. McDonald 

J. K. Smith 



A. S. Dingley— 

F. B. Noyes 

J. W. Boyd 

J. W. Boyce 

W. W. Collins- 

Wm. Sweeney 

E. G. McMartin . 
J. W. Monroe... 
Geo. H. Voss— 



Chas. Clark- 



C. Bradshaw 

M. B. Webber.. 
Wesson .„ 



W. T. Beville - 

A. D. Joslin. 

Edw. Jones 

L. J. DordouDdy... 

R. J. Venn 

E. H. Masterson.... 
J. F. Helms 



A. A. Brieriy 

T. T. Baker - 

H. H. Warnock—^ 

Ed. Alter 

J. 8. Church - 

Geo. Gallagher 

W. K. HeiskeU. 

Chas. A. Redding-- 

Asa Prouty 

J. J. McGimsey.— 

J. C. Ivers 

L. M. Estes 



J. H. Robinson—. 

G. B. Swift 

John R. Martin... 
E. W. Boynton... 

E. H. Gum. 

C. P. Moseley-.- 
H. F. Nelson 

F. E. Myers - 

H. W. Prescott.^ 

T. O. Carter 

W. S. Flint 



T. Kennedy 

G. E. McAUister.- 
R. R. HankensoQ.- 

O. J. Parker 

J. R. Janssens—- 

Frank Rice — - 

R. H. Rountree.- 

J. N. Logan 

T. F. Wayman — 
F. C. Pollard — - 
E. W. Newman — 

C. H. Meyer 



B. Schillig — 

W. T. Stevenson-- 
W. H. Clement-^ 



Wm. H. Squirw 

J. J. Salcido 

R. N. Woods — 
H. M. Lydon— - 



^Approximate date. 

^Remodeled. 

8 Front part; the rest is older. 

^Basis of computing capacity is in general 2 men to a cell 6 feet by 8 feet. 
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AND CORRECTIONS. 



JAILS. 



Date 
built 



Capacity* 



Maximum 
number 
prisoners 



General character of building 



1909 

nsso 

n865 

1903 

1862 

1877 

1902 

1890 

1913 

n913 

1894 

1909 

? 

1908 

? 

? 

1870 

1911 

1902 

21910 

11870 

n886 



11898 

11880 
1905 

«1875 
1856 
1870 
1894 
1895 
1864 
1900 

1910 



»1904 
1912 
1862 
1880 

11890 
1872 

11875 

nooo 

1864 

1800 

J887 
11855 

1900 

1907 

See 
remarks 

1910 
11870 
11870 
^1885 
1890 
11850 
11880 
11860 
11865 



130 
4 



12 
16 
30 

8 
18 
125 
12 
60 
16 
18 
65 
30 

4 

25 
300 
30 
20 

4 
20 
40 

6 

S 
48 



24 
80 
26 
20 
60 

135 
12 
72 

180 

440 

80 
30 
15 
35 
70 
25 
20 
6 
15 
60 



45 
4 

12 
4 
26 
13 
18 
10 



127 

4 
12 
32 
12 
16 
40 

9 
10 
100 
18 
32 
44 
12 
110 
30 

4 
10 
400 
30 
20 

4 
30 
65 
10 

8 
40 



24 
125 
45 
15 
40 
200 
12 
100 
130 



100 
70 
15 
30 

125 
35 
36 
5 

20 
56 

50 

30 
4 
17 
6 
20 
13 
30 



Class A; fireproof. 

Wooden; In poor state of repair. 

Basement of courthouse; concrete and stone. 

Practically fireproof; In good repair. 

Basement of courthouse; stone. 

Wooden fioors; brick walls, concrete surfaced. 

Fireproof; excellent repair. 

Stone, with wooden floors; flimsy construction. 

First floor of courthouse; stone and wood, new. 

Practically fireproof; In good repair. 

Practically fireproof; In good repair. 

Fireproof; excellent repair. 

Brick; concrete floor; fair state of repair. 

Concrete; practically fireproof. 

Old style stone; in bad shape of repair. 

Brick and granite; practically fireproof. 

Wood and brick; very poor. 

Stone; good; nearly fireproof. 

Stone: good; fireproof. 

Granite; good; fireproof. 

Basement of courthouse. 

Granite; fair repair. 

Brick; concrete surface; fireproof. 

Stone and brick; fireproof. 

Brick and wood; not satisfactory. 

Stone; nearly fireproof. 

Concrete and stone; good repair. 

Concrete; wood fioors; fair repair. 

Stone, brick and wood; nearly fireproof. 

Brick; practically fireproof. 

Granite; part of courthouse; nearly fireproof. 

Brick and frame; not satisfactory. 

Brick, concrete surface; good. 

Brick; class A. 

Brick; poor repair. 

Stone and brick; some wooden floors. 

Concrete; fireproof. 

Brick; some wooden fioors. 

Brick; fireproof. 

Basement of courthouse. 

Brick; wooden fioors; unsatisfactory. 

Stone; practically fireproof. 

Brick; fireproof; old style. 

Brick; good repair. 

Stone and brick; wooden fioor. 

Part of frame courthouse. 

Stone, with wooden floors and stairs. 

Concrete; class A; fireproof. 

Brick; poor repair. 

Concrete; fireproof. 

Brick; practically fireproof. 

Stone; brick; poor repair. 

Backroom and basement of courthouse. 

Brick; practically fireproof. 

Stone; fair repair. 

Brick; wooden floor. 

Wooden; in bad state of repair. 

Misdemeanor department in bad repair. 



9—14188 
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COUNTY 



County 



Ban and screens 



Depart- 
ments 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 



Alameda - 

Alpine 

Amador _, 

Butte 

Calaveras . 



16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



?6. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
51. 



54. 
55. 
56. 
67. 



Adequate 



Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 



Humboldt 
Imperial _. 
Inyo _ 



15. Kern 



Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angreles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa ,— 
Mendocino .. 
Merced 



25. Modoc 



Adequate 

Adequate 

Adequate 

Windows not 

properly protected 
Adequate 

Utterly inadequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Not safe 

Adequate 

Not safe 

' Adequate 

Adequate 

Adequate 
Not safe 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Hard to guard 
Not safe 
Adequate 
Adequate 

Not safe 



Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco _. 
San Joaquin -_. 



Soft steel bars 
Adequate 

Fairly adequate 
Adequate 

Safe 
Not safe 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 
Adequate 



San Luis Obispo Fairly adequate 

San Mateo ., Hardly adequate 

Santa Barbara Adequate 

Santa Clara Adequate 

Santa Cruz Adequate 

Shasta Hardly adequate 

Sierra Not safe 

Siskiyou Hardly adequate 



Solano 
Sonoma _. 
Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama -- 
Trinity .- 



Tulare -.. 
Tuolumne 
Ventura _ 
Yolo 



58. Yuba 



Adequate 

Adequate 

Adequate 

Not safe 

Not safe 

Not safe 

Misdemeanor dept. 

not adequate 

Adequate 
Hardly adequate 

Not safe 
Misdemeanor dept. 

not safe 



•'Men waiting trial are not kept separate from those serving sentence. 
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JAILS. 





Ughting 


Heating 


' 


General cleanliness 






Ventilation 




Natural 


Artificial 






Good 


Fairly good 


, Electric 


Hot air 


Good 


Fair 


Dark 


None 


Stove 


Poor 


Dirty 


Dark 


1 None 


None 


Poor 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Hot water 


Good 


Dirty 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Pair 


Bad down stairs 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fair 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Bad 


Good 


Electric 


Stoves 


Pair 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Fair 


Pair 


Electric 


Steam 


Fair 


Very good 


Fair 


Electric and 
candles 


Steam 


Fairly good 


Very good 


Good 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Not good 


Cells are dark 


Electric 


None 


Fairly good 


Fairly good 


Good 


Electric 


Furnace 


Good 


Not good but ) 










Imivossible to V 


Dark 


Electric 


Steam 


Not good 


keep clean ) 










Good 


Fair 


Electric 


Hot water 


Pair 


Fair 


Poor 


Electric 


Stove 


Fairly good 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Hot water 


Good 


Good 


Fair 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Stoves 


Good 


Fairly good 


Dark 


Gas 


Steam 


Poor 


Fair 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Fair 


Fair 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fairly good 


Fair 


Not good 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fair 


Good as con- ) 
ditlons permit \ 










Good 


Electric 


Stoves 


Good 


Good as con- ) 










ditions permit ) 
Fair 


Dark 




Stoves 


Fair 


Pair 


EiectrTc' 


Steam 


Good 


Fair 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Fairly good 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Good 


Pair 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Electric 


Stoves; steam 


Poor 


Not good 


Poor 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fair 


Good 


Fairly good 


Electric 


Hot water 


Good 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Hot air 


Good 


Poor 


Dark 


Electric 


Stove; fireplace 


Pair 


Fair 


Pair 


Electric 


Steam 


Fairly good 


Very good 


Good 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Good 


Cells dark 


Electric and lamps 


Steam 


Fairly good 


CeUs dirty 


Dark 


Electric 
Electric and 


Stoves 


Poor 


Fair 


Dark 


candles 


Stoves 


Not very good 


Not clean 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Stoves 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Electric 


Steam 


Pair 


Good 


Fairly good 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Fair 


Not good 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fairly good 


Pair 


Poor 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Fair 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves; steam 


Good 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Pair 


Poor 


Electric 


Stove 


Pair 


Good 


Good 


Electric 


Steam 


Good 


Pair 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Not very clean 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fair 


Pair 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Pair 


Not clean 


Poor 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fair 


Poor 


Poor 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Fair 


Pair 


Electric 


Stoves 


Fairly good 


Not clean 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves 


Poor 


Fairly good 


Dark 


Electric 


Stoves; hot water 

L_ 


Fairly good 
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COUNTY 



County 



Number properly Cleanliness 



Bathing faciliUes 



Tubs Showers 



Adequate Cleanliixis 



1. Alameda 

2. Alpine 

3. Amador 

4. Butte 

5. Calaveras 

6. Colusa — 

7. Contra Costa _ 

8. Del Norte 

9. El Dorado 

10. Fresno 

11. Glenn 

12. Humboldt _.„- 

13. Imperial - 

14. Inyo 

15. Kern 

16. Kings 

17. Lake 

18. Lassen -___ 

19. Los Angeles _— 
20 Madera 

21. Marin „ 

22. Mariposa 

23. Mendocino 

24. Merced __. 

25. Modoc 

26. Mono 

27. Monterey 

28. Napa 

29. Nevada 

30. Orange __. 

31. Placer 

32. Plumas 

33. Riverside 

34. Sacramento 

35. San Benito 

36. San Bernardino . 

37. San Diego 

38. San Francisco _ 

39. San Joaquin 

40. San Luis Obispo. 

41. San Mateo 

42. Santa Barbara . 

43. Santa Clara _... 

44. Santa Cruz 

45. Shasta 

43. Sierra 

47. Siskiyou 

48. Solano 

49. Sonoma _. 

50. Stanislaus 



55 
1 



4 

9 
13 

2 
30 

2 
2 

7 
4 
1 

17 
100 
26 
10 

1 
1 
15 


1 
4 
3 
3 
16 

4 

12 

17 

80 

1 

7 

94 

220 

25 



Yes 
Non-flush 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Non-flush 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
Some 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Good 

Dirty 

Dirty 

Fair 

Dirty 
. Dirty 

Fair 

IMrty 

Good 

Fair 
Fairly clean 

Good 

Dirty 

Good 

Dirty 
Fairly good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fairly good 

Not clean 

Fair 
Fair 
Fair 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Some 
Yes 
Not all 
Hoppers 

Yes 

Not aU 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



7 


Hoppers 


5 


Poorly 


2 


Yes 


32 


NotaU 


1 


Yes 


25 


Yes 



Good 

Not clean 

Fair 

Fair 

Pair 
Dirty 
Fair 
Good 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Good 
Some dirty 
Fair 

Fair 
Dirty 
Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Pair 
Not very 
Fair 
Fairly 
Fair 
Dirty 



1 

«0 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 


5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 

«0 
2 
2 
2 
1 

«0 

4 

«0 

1 

2 
1 
4 



3 

4 

2 
«0 
2 
2 

2 

1 



10 







2 
1 

7 






1 

10 
2 




1 






1 







Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

7No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes at present 

Yes 

Yes at present 

Barely 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes at present 

Yes 



Good 



Dirty 
Pair 
Fair 
Dirty 
Good 



Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Good 

Good 
Good 
Good 
Fairly 
good 



Good 
Fairly 
good 



No 
No 
Yes 
No 
yes 



2 





Yes 


1 





No 


5 





Yes 


3 


9 


Yes 


1 





Yes 


7 





Yes 


9 


1 


Yes 


3 


40 


Yes 


5 





Yes 


1 





No 


1 





No 


3 





Yes 



Yes 

Yes 

7No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fairiy 
good 
Fair 
Fail 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fairly 
good 
Dirty 
Dirty 
Good 

Fairly 

good 

Fairly 

i good 

Notclfi^ 



Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Good 



^No bathtub, but washtub is used. 
■'Water has to be heated on stove. 

Ht there are more than 3 prisoners, allowance is reduced to $.85. 
"Three meals to prisoners that work. 

lopor first 10 prisoners $.40 per capita; $.30 for all over 10; $.15 extra for lunch to prison^ 
that work. 
i^Allowance reduced to $.35 for over 20 prisoners in one month, 
i^when there are less than 15 prisoners, allowance is $.40. 
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Food 


Washins 


Dally 

allowance 


Prepared by 


Done by 


ProTlalons 


$0.25 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Tubs. 




75 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Washtub. 




50 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




52J 


Sheriflf's house 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




40 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




40 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Pail and stove. 




37J 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Stationary tubs. 




70 


Jailer's wife 


Washwoman 


None. 




1.05 


Jailer's wife 


Prisoners 


Washtubs and boards. 




30 


Cook 


Prisoners 


Stationary tubs. 




50 


Sheriflf's house 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




50 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Laundry. 




50 


Hired cook 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




40 to 60 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Tubs. 




35 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




37i 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Washtubs. 




81.00 


Deputy's home 


Prisoners 


Tub and washboard. 




70 


Jailer's house 


Prisoners 


Stove, boiler and tubs in basement. 


16 


Chef 


Prisoners 


Steam laundry. 




»40to60 


Private house 


Prisoners 


Washtub. 




34 


Restaurant 


Prisoners 


Tubs. 




60 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Tub. 




50 


Sheriff's house 


Prisoners 


Buckets. 




">40, 30 


Hired cook 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




60 


Prisoners 


Prisoners 


Tub. 




75 


Sheriff's house 


Prisoners 


Washtub. 




25 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Stationary tubs. 




35 


Prisoners 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




40 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Washtub. 




m, 24 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Two stationary tubs. 




"40 


Sheriff's house 


Prisoners 


Stove and bathtubs. 




50 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Tubs. 




25 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




25 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Laundry sinks. 




60, 40 


Prisoners 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




25 


Trusties 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




37i 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Bathtubs. 




17 to 19 


Hired cook 


Prisoners 


Tubs in laundry. 




20. 30 


Hired cook 


Prisoners 


Stationary tubs. 




40 


Sheriff's house 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




50 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Pail and stove. 




40 


Hired cook, some- 
times trusty 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




10 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Bathtub and buckets. 




35 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Washtub. 




40 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Bathtub and pail. 




1.00 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Stove and tub. 




60 


Hotel 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




50 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Tubs. 




0. "36 


Trusty 


Prisoners 


Bathtub. 




60 


Trusty or hired 
cook 


Prisoners 


Stationary tubs. 
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ToUets 


Bathing faciUties 


County 


Number 


pSSy Cleanliness 


Tubs 


Showers 


1 
Adequate ' Cleanlliic^ 


51. Sutter 


1 
1 

2 

8 
6 
6 
2 
8 


1 
Yes Fair 

No Fair 

One does 1 Fair 
Yes Dirty 
All but onej Dirty ' 
Yes 1 Dirty 
Yes 1 Fair 
Yes Fair 




1 

«0 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


No 

, At present 

; No 
Yes 

1 Yes 
! Hardly 
No 




52. Tehama 


Fairly 


53. Trinity 


good 


54. Tulare 


Dirty 


55. Tuolumne 

56. Ventura 


Dirty 
Fair 


57. Yolo 


Fair 


58. Yuba 


1 


Hardly 


Fairly 
good 



oNo bathtub, but wash tub is used. 
"Three meals to prisoners that work. 
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—Continued. 



Food 


Washing 


Daily 
allowance 


Prepared by 


Done by 


Provisions 


60 


Undersherifl's 

house 

Trusties 

Restaurant 

Hotel 
Sheriff's wife 
Jailer's house 

Hotel 

Hotel 




None. 


35, »52i 

70 

40 
40 
50 
40 
35 


Prisoners 

Prisoners 

Prisoners 
Prisoners 
Prisoners 
Prisoners 
Prisoners 


Bathtub. 

Pail. 

Bathtub. 

Bathtub. 

Tub in basement. 

Boiler on stove. 

PaUs, sinks. 
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COUNTY 



1. Alameda . 



10. 
11. 
12. 

19. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
2ft. 

24. 

25. 
2fi. 
27. 



30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
3«. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
53. 
63. 

54. 
55. 
56. 

57. 
58. 



Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 



Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 
Del Norte 



9. El Dorado — 



Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt -. 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles . 
Madera 



Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino — 



Merced . 



Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino -._ 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo _. 

San Mateo .— 

Santa Barbara _"— 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama — 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Hammocks 



Cots 

Cots and floor . 
Hammocks 



Cots — 

Cots, wall bunks _. 

Wall bunks 

Cots, wall bnnks- 



Wall bunks 



Hammocks, wall bunks 

Hammocks, wall bunks 

Hammocks, wall bunks 

Wall bunks, floor 

Wall bunks 

Hammocks _ 

Hammocks 

Cots 

Hammocks, Iron beds 

Hammocks, cots, wall bunks . 
Hammocks 



Iron ,-. 

Iron 

Wall bunks 



Hammocks, floor 



Wooden and wall bunks . 

Wooden 

Wall bunks 

Iron 

Hammocks, iron beds — 
Wall bunks 



Hammocks — . 

Wall bunks 

Hammocks, wall bunks — 

Wall bunks 

Floor 

Wall bunks 

Hammocks 

Wall bunks 

Floor, wall bunks 

Hammocks 

Floor — . 

Hammocks and iron beds .. 

Floor and iron beds -. 

Wall bunks 

All kinds 

Iron and wall bunks 

Wall bunks and iron beds . 
Wall bunks and hammocks . 

Wall bunks 

Wall bunks 

Wall bunks 

Wall bunks 

Wall bunks — 



Iron _- 

Cots 

Hammocks 

Floor .- 

Floor hammocks 



Bedding 



Blankets 



Mattress, blankets _ 
Blankets and sheets 
Blankets 



Mattress, blankets, pillow 

Blankets, pUlow 

Mattress, blankets 

Mattress, comforts, blankets aod 

pillow 

Mattress, blankets, one sheet, pU- 

low slip .— ^ 

Straw ticks, blankets 

Blankets, comforts, mattress 

Blankets 

Blankets 

Blankets, comforts 

Blankets 

Blankets 

Mattress, sheets, blankets, piIlow._ 

Blankets, sheets and comforters 

Blankets 

Comforters, blankets 



Blankets, sheets, pillow 

Mattress and comforters — 
Mattress, blankets, sheets, 

slip 

Blankets and mattress 



pillow 



Mattress, blankets 

Comforters, blankets, straw ticks.. 

Mattresses, blankets 

Two blankets, mattress, pillow 

Mattress, blankets, pillow 

Blankets 

Blankets 

Blankets, comforters, pillow 

Blankets 

Straw tick, blankets 

Blankets, mattress - 

Blankets 

Blankets 

Blankets 

Mattress and blankets 

Blankets 

Mattress and blankets 

Blankets 

Blankets and straw tick 

Mattress and Wankets 

Mattress, blankets, sheets, pillow — 
Blankets, sheets, mattress, pillow — 

Blankets, mattress, pillow 

Blankets, comforts 

Mattress and blankets 

Mattress and blankets 

Mattress and blankets 

Blankets - 

Mattress, comforU 



Mattress, blankets 
Mattress, blankets 
Blankets .- 

Mattress, blankets . 
Mattress, comforts 



2oin every county there is need of outdoor work for prisoners or extension of work already 
ovlded. 
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Cleanliness 



Disinfectants 



Good 

Pair 

Dirty 

Very clean 

Dfrty 

Fair 

Fairly good 

Not clean 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fa*r 
Not clean 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 
Comforters 

not clean 
Fairly good 
Fairly good 

Fairly good 
Not clean 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 
Fairly good 
Pairly good 

Dirty 

Dirty 

Good 

Good 

Foor 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Dirty 
Fairly good 

Dirty 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 
Fairly good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 
Not very clean 

Fair 

Dirty 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 



Prescription from University of 
California 



Antl-germlne 

Anti-germine 

Anti-germine 

Various kinds with spray . 
Anti-germine, sulphur ..> 



Anti-germine 

Hot water, steam 

Various kinds with spray 

Germoline 

Anti-germine 

"Kills the Bugs" 

Anti-germine 

Antl-germlne, hot lye water 

Sulphur 

Creollne, formaldehyde 

Steam, various sprays 



Germo 

Insecticide 

Chloride of lime 



Various sprays __— 

Insecticide germo, scrubbing comp. 



Antl-germlne 

None 

Various sprays 

Anti-germine 

Anti-germine 

Germo and other liquid 

Antl-germlne, chloride of lime, lye 

Entomocide 

Various sprays, hot water .__ 

Sheep dip, antl-germlne ^ 

Anti-germme 

Various sprays 

Anti-germine, steam 

Sulphur sprays 

Anti-germine 

Bug-o-cide _ _ 

Creosote — 

Germo 

Sulphur and various sprays 

Various sprays 

Various sprays 

None — _ 

Various sprays 

Various sprays, boiling water 

Various sprays 

Anti-germine 

Anti-germine _ _ 

Various sprays 

Gold Dust, sheep dip, chloride of 

lime 

Various sprays _ 

Various sprays 

Various sprays 

Entomocide 

So-lustre entomocide - 



Inside jaU 17 trusties. 

None. 

None. 

Yard and road, ball and chain for old 

timers. 
None. 

Cleaning Jail. 
Jail, yard, streets. 

Courthouse, Jail, ground. 

Jail and grounds, road work occasionally. 

Jail, park, courthouse. 

Jail work. • 

Jail and lawn. 

Jail and roads. 

Courthouse, yard. Jail. 

Eight trusties work on lawn and Jail. 

Only for two trusties. 

Lawn, woodchopplng. 

Jail work, piling wood. 

Chain gang on road. Jail work. 

Park and Jail, adequate. 
Jail work, lawn. 
None. 

Gravel pit, lawn, woodpile. 

Jail, park and grounds; two thirds of 

prisoners work. 
Janitor work In courthouse. Jail work. 
Cutting wood. 
Jail work. 
Lawn and yard. 
Jail work. 

Jail work, county farm. 
Jail work. 
Yard, Jail work. 
Lawn, kitchen. 
Jail work. 
Yard, Jail work. 
Three road camps. Jail work. 
Jail work. 

Jail, garden, roads, 90 employed. 
Jail work, chain gang on road. 
Jail work and yard. 
Jail work. 
Kitchen, lawn. 
Eight trusties in Jail. 
Three trusties do Jail work. 
Chain gang breaks rock. 
Jail work. 

Yard and Jail work. 
Grounds. 

Saw wood. Jail work. 
Jail, courthouse, grounds. 
None. 
Yard, courthouse and jail. 

Clean cells. 
One trusty In Jail. 
Jail work. 
Jail and yard. 
Jail and yard. 
J ah work. 
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COUNTY 


Countj 


RecreatloD 


Beading 


Tobicoo 


1. Alameda 


Cards 


Magazines and books 


No 


2. A/plne _ 


None 


Magazines 


No 


8. Amador __ 


None 


Magazines and papers 
Very little 


Yes 


4. Butte 


None 


Yes 


5. Calaveras 


None 


Books and papers 


Yes 


6. Oolusa 


None 
Cards 


Papers 
Magazines and papers 


Yes 
Yes 


7. Contra Costa 


8. Del Norte 


Cards 


Very little 


Yes 


9. El Dorado _ 


Cards 


Papers, magazines and Bible 


Yes 


10. Fresno 


None 

Cards 

Cards and canball 


Magazines and books 

Magazines and papers 

Papers, magazines, books 


No 

Only to workers 

No 


11. Glenn 


12. Humboldt 


13. Imperial 


Cards 


60 books, magazines, papers 


To workers 


14. Inyo - 


Cards 


Papers and magazines 


Yes 


15. Kem 


Cards 
None 


Magazines 
Magazines 


No 
Yes 


16. Kings 


17. Lake h 


, None 


Magazines 


No 


18. Lassen 


Cards 
Cards 


Magazines and papers 
Magazines and books 


Yes 
Workers 


19. Los Angeles 


20. Madera 


Cards 

Cards, dominoes 

and checkers 


Magazines, no local papers 
Magazines and books 


No 


21. Marin 




No 


22. Mariposa 


None 


Magazines and papers 


Yes 


23. Mendocino 


Cards 


Papers and magazines 





24. Merced _. 


Cards 
None 
None 
None 


Papers and magazines 
Papers and magazines 

Magazines 

Magazines 


No 
Yes 


25. Modoc ._ 


26. Mono 


Yes 


27. Monterey 


No 


28. Napa 


Checkers and cards 

None 

Cards 
Cards and checkers 


Magazines 
Magazines and papers 
Magazines and papers 

Magazines 


Yes 
No 


29. Nevada 


30. Orange 


No 


31. Placer 


No 


32. Plumas 


None 


Magazines and papers 


No 


33. Riverside 


Cards 


Magazines, books censored papers 


No 


34. Sacramento 

35. San Benito 


None 


Magazines 




None 


Magazines and papers 


Tel 


36. San Bernardino— 


Cards 


Magazines 


No 


37. San Diego 


Cards and music 


Magazines and papers 


Yes 


38. San Francisco _. 


Cards, moving pic- 








tures on Sundays 


Magazines 


Workers 


39. San Joaquin 





Magazines and papers 


To chain gang 


40. San Luis Obispo_ 


None 


Magazines 


No 


41. San Mateo 


None 


Few papers and magazines 


No 


42. Santa Barbara _. 


Cards 


Magazines and books 


Yes 


43. Santa Clara 


Cards 


Books and magazines 


No 


44. Santa Cruz 


None 


Magazines 


Yes 


45. Shasta -> 


Cards 


Books, outside papers, no local 


To workers 


46. Sierra 


Cards 
Cards 


Magazines and papers 
Magazines and papers 


No 


47. Siskiyou 


Yes 


48. Solano _ 


Cards 


Magazines and papers 


No 


49. Sonoma 


Cards and checkers 


Magazines 


Yes 


50. Stanislaus 





Books, magazines, no papers 


To workers 


51. Sutter 


None 
None 
None 
Cards 
None 


Magazines 

Magazines 

Books and papers 

Books and magazines 

Magazines and books 


No 


52. Tehama 


Yes 


53. Trinity 


Yes 


54. Tulare 


No 


55. Tuolumne 


No 


55. Ventura 


Cards and music 
Cards 


Magazines and papers 
Magazines, books and papers 


Yes 


57. Yolo 


Yes 


58. Yuba . 




Books and papers 


To trusties 



i^Only to men sentenced for 90 days or over. 

J^^Only to trusties. 

I'^More If prisoners work. 

i«Only to men sentenced for 60 days or over. 

*^Only to men sentenced for more than 30 days. 

i*Only to prisoners who work. 

i»Not allowed when charge is petit larceny. 
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Relljrious 




Good ttee 


Kanc&nw 


services 




aUovance 
5 days in SO days 


court 


Yes 


None 


One In each corrWor 


No 


None 




No 


No 


None 




No 


No 


Dark ceH 


5 days in SO days 


No 


No 


None 


None 


No 


No 


None 


None 


No 


Not often 


Dark cell, loss of time 


5 days in 30 days 




No 


Locked in cell 


5 days in 30 days 


No 


Not often 


None 





No 


Yes 


Dark ceU 


6 days in 30 days 


No 


No 


None 


5 days in 30 days 


No 


Yes 


None 


5 days in 30 days'* 


No 


Yes 


Loss of good time 


5 days in 80 days 


Yes 


Not regularly 


None 


5 days in SO days 


No 


Yes 


Solitary confinement 


5 days in 30 days' » 


Yes 


No 


None 


6 days in 30 days** 


No 


No 


None 


5 days in 30 days 


No 


No 


Dark cell 


5 days in 30 days*" 


Sometimes 


Yes 


Dungeon 


5 days in 30 days'* 


No 


No 


Dark cell 


5 days in 30 days 


No 


No 


None 


5 days in SO days 


Yes 


No 


None 


5 days in 30 days 


No 


Yes 


Bread and water 


5 days In 30 days 


Yes 


No 


Dungeon 


5 days in 80 days 


Sometliiios 


No 


None 


5 days in 30 days 


No 


No 


None 




No 
No 


Yes 


Solitary confinement 


None 


Yes 


Lock in cell; loss of good time 


6 days in 80 days 


No 


No 


None 


5 days in 80 days^T 


No 


Yes 


Lock in cell and dungeon 


5 days In 80 days" 


Yob 


No 


None 


5 days in 80 days 


Yes 


No 


None 


None 


No 


Yes 


Lock in cell* no food 




No 
No 
No 




Dark cell 




No" 


None 


5 days in 80 days^* 


Yes 


Dark cell 


5 days in 80 days" 


Yes 


Yes 


Lock In cell 


5 days in 80 days 


Homotlmei 


Yes 


Dark cell 






Yes 


5 days in 30 days'" 





Occasionally 


Dark ceU, straps 


6 days In 80 days** 


No 


No 


None 


None 


No 


Yes 


Dark cell 


6 days In 80 days 


No 


Yes 


Dark ceU 


5 days in 80 days" 


No 


No 


Dark ceU 


Iday in 6 days'* 


No 


No 


Bread and water 


5 days In 30 days 


No 


No 


None 


None 


No 


No 


None 


6 days In 30 dayn 


No 


Not often 


Dark ceU 


5 days In 30 dayii 


Not ri'Kularly 


Yes 


Locked in cell 


6 days In 30 days 


No 


Not often 


Lock in cell; loss of time 


5 days Id W day*" 


Not o/fwi 


No 


None 
None 




No 


Not often 


5 days In m 6nyn 


H(/tnfl\infn 


No 


None 


None 


No 


Yes 


Solitary confinement 


5 day* Id M day* 


No 


No 


None 




No 


No 


Dungeon 


5 day« Id Vt darn 


No 


No 




5day« in Zf) tiuy*'^- 


No 


No 




6 days Id m day* ♦ 


Not oH^n 
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COUNTY JAILS. 



County 



1. Alameda 

2. Alpine 

3. Amador 

4. Butte 



5. Calaveras 

6. Colusa — 



7. Contra Costa 

8. Del Norte 



9. El Dorado 

10. Fresno 

11. Glenn 

12. Humboldt - 

13. Imperial 

14. Inyo 

15. Kern 

16. Kings 

17. Lake 

18. Lassen 



19. Los Angeles 

20. Madera 



21. Marin 

22. Mariposa .. 

23. Mendocino 

24. Merced 



25. Modoc 



26. Mono 

27. Monterey 

28. Napa 

29. Nevada — 



30. Orange 

31. Placer . 



32. Plumas 

33. Riverside .. . 

34. Sacramento 

35. San Benito . 



36. San Bernardino.. 



37. San Diego 

38. San Francisco .. 

39. San Joaquin 

40. San Luis Obispo, 



41. San Mateo 



42. Santa Barbara. 

43. Santa Clara ._ 



44. Santa Cruz 

45. Shasta 

46. Sierra 

47. Siskiyou 

48. Solano 

49. Sonoma 



50. Stanislaus 



51. Sutter .. 

52. Tehama 

53. Trinity . 

54. Tulare . 



Special needs 



Painting inside, especially kitchen.. 



New jail in separate building 

One or two more deputies; complete seg- 
regation of prisoners. 

New jail in separate building ■. 

New bathtubs; fireproof floors; complete 

segregation; use second floor in winter. 

Relieve overcrowding; complete segregation 

New jail; meanwhile send prisoners under 

sentence to Humboldt County. 



Provisions for segregation. 
NewTaTl"~IIIIIII"IIII"III' 



Abolish kangaroo court in new jail.. 



New jail when finances permit- 
Segregation of prisoners „ 



Larger women's department 

Abandon comforters; use blankets only. 



New jail in separate building 

New jail eventuaUy when finances permit- 



Enlarged windows; second tier of cells 

Beds so men will not have to sleep oji the 
floor; complete segregation. 



More attention to cleanliness; new jail—. 
Segregation of prisoners; better light and 
ventilation. 

Some provisions to relieve overcrowding- 
New jail in separate building 

New jail '. 



Receiving Department in basement; en- 
large kitchen, laundry and storeroom. 
New jail imperative 



Repair plumbing; hot water more fre- 
quently. 



New jail as soon as finances permit. 

New jail; more employees.: 

Better means of heating water; new jail 

before long. 
New jail _ 



Tear out brick cells and install steel 
cage; put in new toilets; increase food 
allowance. 



New jail when finances permit 

Separate jail building when finances permit 
Proper segregation 



55. Tuolumne 

56. Ventura .. 

57. Yolo 



58. Yuba 



Finish third tier of cells; more salaried 
employees. 

Abandon jail and send prisoners elsewhere . 

Hasten new jail . 

Utje blankets instead of comforts; separ- 
ate jail building. 

More attention to cleanliness.. __ 



More attention to cleanliness; more light. 
New jail 

New jail; meanwhile transfer prisoners 

New jail; use blankets instead of com- 
forts; beds ofr floor. 



Rarely used. 
Few prisoners. 



Few prisoners. 



Alterations being planned. 
New jail being planned. 
Contract let for new jail. 

Very few prisoners. 

Meet needs of the county 
very well. 

Very crowded; kangaroo 
court recently abolished. 

Felony department should be 
above; misdemeanor de- 
partment below. 

A very poor jail, but little 
used. 

Felony department should be 

above. 
New jail to be built on flr^t 

floor of new court bouse. 
Very few prisoners. 



Ward for women or insane 
added; ventilation shafts 
put through. 

Not large enough; inconT^ 
niently arranged. 

New insane and women's de- 
partment added. 



Jail recently overhauled by 
new sheriff. 

One open unsanitary bopper. 
serves as a toilet and sink 
for prisoners. 

Complaints of vermin. Pris- 
oners on road paid 35 centf 
a day. 



Intention to build; 
squabble over site. 



local 



Only 9 prisoners in 10 montl^. 
Average population only 6. 

New jail nearly ready for oe- 
cupancy. Class A. 



Only 8 prisoners in 6 montto. 
New jail to be built. 
Not used much. 

Plumbing repaired recently it 

cost of $1,500. 
Few prisoners. 

Complaint of vermin; fekMis 

now sent to Sacramento. 
Complaint of vermin. 



D i gll i zt^d by 
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COUNTY JAILS. 

From the above tabulation, it appears that the average age of the 
county jail buildings of California is twenty-seven years. On entering 
a jail it is possible to tell in most instances whether it was built before 
or after 1903, since which year plans must be submitted to the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections for suggestion and criticism. 

Capacity. In 23 jails the capacity has been exceeded during the 
past two years. This is a safe statement because in every case a liberal 
estimate was made of the capacity. In San Bernardino county jail 
38 men were found in a department which should hold only 12. In 
Imperial county jail 44 have been housed in a cage of four cells. 

Buildings. Twenty-seven counties have jails which are practically 
fireproof. Five others have jails which are in reasonable state of repair. 
Nine have jails which have been or should be condemned. In all but 
14 counties the safekeeping of the prisoners is fairly guaranteed. 

Segregation. Only 11 counties segregate the prisoners at all 
properly. The law requires at least four distinct departments for the 
separate confinement of (1) men awaiting trial on criminal charges, 
(2) men serving sentence, (3) witnesses, (4) women. Sixteen jails 
have four departments, but most of them are not arranged so that men 
awaiting trial on misdemeanor charges can be readily separated from 
misdemeanants serving time. Where this is done, and often where it is 
not done, they must be mingled with men awaiting trial on felony 
charges which, though legal, may be productive of still more evil results. 

Penal Code, §1598. Rooms required in county jails. Each county jail must 
contain a suflScient number of rooms to allow all persons belonging to either one of 
the following classes to be confined separately and distinctly from persons belonging 
- to either of the other classes : 

1. Persons committed on criminal process and detained for trial. 

2. Persons already convicted of crime and held under sentence. 

3. Persons detained as witnesses or held under civil process or under an order 

imposing punishment for a contempt. 

4. Males separately from females. Enacted February 14, 1872. Males and 

females to be separated. See next section. 
§1599. Prisoners to he classified. Persons committed on criminal process and 
detained for trial, persons convicted and under sentence, and persons committed upon 
civil process, must not be kept or put in the same room, nor shall male and female 
prisoners (except husband and wife) be kept or put in the same room. Enacted 
February 14, 1872. 

Sanitation. Thirty-three jails were found to be fairly clean but 12 
could not be rated as satisfactory. In 16 jails the natural lighting is 
reasonably good while in 30, the cells, if not the whole interior, are dark. 
Nineteen jails are heated by steam, 5 by hot water and 32 by stoves. 
Ventilation is below par in 29. Only 15 jails come up to the standard 
of a toilet in every cell. In 8 the type of toilet is not satisfactory. Only 
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16 jails have shower baths and in 20 there is not an adequate supply of 
tubs. There are a number of eases in which hot water is provided but 
one day in the week and even more where the water must be heated on 
a stove by the prisoners. For the washing of clothes, 8 jails have 
stationary washtubs, but 21 use the bathtubs. Hot water is secured in 
the same manner as for bathing. Twenty-nine jails use wall bunks, 20 
hammocks, 10 iron beds, 8 cots. In 9 jails part or all of the prisoners 
sleep on the floor. In 36 jails the bedding was found to be fairly satis- 
factory. In 22 much higher standards should be insisted upon. 

Food, The daily allowance of food varies from $.10 to $1.05 averag- 
ing about $.45. It is hard to compare these figures on account of the 
varying number of prisoners, distances from market and differences in 
methods of preparation. Where the meals are cooked in the jail, the 
allowance does not cover the hiring of cooks. Where the food is brought 
in from outside, the allowance covers both the cost of food-stuffs and 
of the serving. 

Occupation, In only 8 counties do the prisoners have anything like 
regular work. In all jails, a few trusties clean corridors and cells and 
perhaps work on the lawn or chop wood. But the great majority of 
misdemanant prisoners sit in idleness nursing their quarrels with 
organized society, plotting new mischief, teaching or learning the arts 
of a criminal career. 

Recreation, Most jails fail to provide recreation of any kind except 
cards and old magazines or papers. Tobacco is furnished to all prisoners 
in 24 jails and to those who work in 8 other jails. Religious services 
are held in 26 jails. The majority of sheriffs seldom have to resort to 
any special punishment. 

Punishment. When punishment is necessary, it usually takes the 
form of solitary confinement or loss of good time. The usual *'good 
time ' ' allowance is a deduction of five days a month for good behavior. 

The Kangaroo Court is an organization of the prisoners for holding 
mock trials. Some sheriffs depend upon it to enforce cleanliness and 
order. In some cases, however, it means extortion. Newcomers who are 
suspected of having a sum of money are fined for ** breaking into jail.*' 
The money is then spent for tobacco and other jail luxuries. 

Control of Plans for County Jails. 

(Chapter 683, Stats. 1911) : All plans of new buildings or parts of buildings for 
any of the public institutions coming under the provisions of this section or any 
additions or alterations in such buildings, shall, before their adoption by the proper 
officials, be submitted to the Board for suggestion and criticism. 

Under the present method of submitting plans and specifications to 
this Board, the work of preparing plans is considered completed before 
it comes to our attention. Architects dislike to alter finished plans and 
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for the very good reason that the stage at which changes can be easily 
made has passed. It would seem eminently desirable to devise some 
means whereby the influence of the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions can be more effectively brought to bear. Two ways of accom- 
plishing this have been suggested. One is that the boards of supervisors 
should appoint an architect for a given jail or hospital instead of hold- 
mg a competition. This architect should then be required to consult 
with the State Board of Charities and Corrections before proceeding 
with his plans, as well as during and after their preparation. The other 
scheme is to have the State Board of Charities and Corrections partici- 
pate in preparing the program which is to be submitted to the compet- 
ing architects, with power to require the rejection of any plans which 
may vary seriously from this program. 

In order to make this control really effective, the act governing this 
matter would have to be amended. It should also be provided that it 
shall be unlawful for any county board of supervisors, any city council 
or board of town trustees to lease, purchase or make final plans for the 
building of any jail or lockup, or for alterations costing more than $250, 
until said plans or repairs have been approved by the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections ; and no contract for the purchase or lease or 
erection of any city, town or county jail or lockup shall be valid or of 
binding effect unless the approval of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections has been placed on file in the office of the city or town or 
county clerk, as the case may be, before the execution of said contract. 

State Control of Local Prisons. 

The local prisons of Great Britain and Ireland have been under a 
central authority since 1877. Prisoners have been transferred from 
small and otherwise unsatisfactory jails so that nearly half have been 
closed. They are all supported from the imperial treasury. 

In Alabama the state prison inspector has power to formulate rules 
and regulations for sanitation and general physical condition of jails. 
He is empowered to order repairs, to condemn and to order removal of 
prisoners where the jail is unfit and unsafe and where the care is im- 
proper. The only appeal from his order is to the governor, who, up to 
the present, has not interfered. 

In Pennsylvania the State Board of Charities and Corrections is 
authorized to recommend the remodelling of any existing jail. If its 
recommendations are not carried out within a certain time the matter 
is turned over to the district attorney. A fine of $100 hangs over officials 
who refuse to comply but up to the present has not had to be enforced. 
Within a year, ten jails have been condemned and are now (May, 1914) 
being remodelled. 
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In Wisconmi the Board of Control can close any jail on one year's 
notice. 

In Indiana the Board of State Charities notifies the circuit court when 
a jail is found to be unfit for the confinement of prisoners. The circuit 
court is empowered to require the necessary repairs and changes. If 
the court fails to act within a reasonable length of time, the Board o( 
State Charities reports to the governor who is empowered to condemn 
the jail and order it discontinued until put into condition which will 
meet the approval of the Board of State Charities. 

Such powers as those just mentioned do not need to be exercised ver)' 
often. The mere fact of their existence gives weight to the recommenda- 
tions of the State Board. This authority is regarded as very valuable 
in the above mentioned states and might be very useful in California. 
The superior judges in this state may condemn a jail (Penal Code. 
§1603) and order the transfer of prisoners to an adjoining county but as 
a matter of fact this power is rarely, if ever exercised. There are many 
reasons : First, the judge may lack the standpoint derived from com- 
parison of many jails and may not realize how bad conditions are in his 
jail ; second, he may be restrained by a kind of local pride ; third, he may 
be influenced by political pressure. Without removing this authority, 
the law might be so amended as to authorize the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections to order repairs and to make such repairs a proper 
charge against the county in question, or else to fix a penalty for failure 
to make repairs ordered by the said board. 

The "Floater" Custom. 
A great many vagrants are arrested in the various counties of the 
state and sentenced for 30 to 100 days. But instead of serving their 
time in jail, they are frequently given a suspension of sentence on 
condition of leaving the town or the county within 3 to 24 hours. Th^ 
reasons for this practice are (1) a notion that this will effect an economy 
to the community, (2) general failure to take into account the vagrant 
as a human being and the effect of the system on him, (3) the crowdtf^ 
condition of many local jails. The first belief is obviously erroneoui 
for while a given county is passing hoboes on to its neighbors on the 
south, it is receiving a new supply from counties to the north. TV 
*' floater'' custom not only fails utterly to do anything towards reform, 
but positively encourages vagrancy. It was in a measure responsibl' 
for the gathering of the ''armies of unemployed'' last winter. ForD^ 
one will deny that these armies were made up in part, perhaps largely 
of professional ' ' bums ' ' and agitators. Such a stupid policy of dealinl 
with vagrancy so complicates the problems of unemployment as to ren- 
der them well-nigh hopeless. 
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A system of outdoor work for misdemeanants as outlined below would 
make the ** floater" custom unnecessary. Abolition of the ** floater'* 
and provision of work would be an important step toward solving the 
problems of vagrancy. 

Outdoor Work for Misdemeanants. 

From table No. 14 it may be seen that there were 10,030 persons 
who served sentence in the county jails of California during the year 
1913-1914. By studying these figures in connection with the preceding 
tabulation and with the figures to be published by the bureau of labor 
statistics, one can see that the majority of these prisoners spent from 
ten to sixty days in idleness at the expense of the several counties. 
They were confined for the most part in narrow cages, poorly lighted 
and difScult to keep clean. They were not separated from men waiting 
trial, whether innocent or guilty, nor was there much segregation among 
themselves. Young fellows who had been out on a **lark'* were put 
into the same cages with drunks, hoboes, petty thieves and even burg- 
lars and murderers. Some prisoners may perhaps spend the time 
reflecting upon their mistakes and resolving to do better, but it is too 
much to expect this of many. It is much more reasonable to expect 
them to listen to the recital of hardened criminals and professional 
bums, of the glamour of crime or vagrancy, or the wrongs done them 
by organized society. The *' wrongs'' of which the old-timer prates 
are often immediately exemplified and emphasized by dark, cheerless 
cells, poor sanitary conditions, inferior food, and dirty blankets. It is 
easy for the inmate of a jail to become embittered or at least to despair 
of getting back to respectability. 

Many an offender has got his start toward the county jail by his 
failure to find a job, and, even if he does not already nurse a grievance, 
he listens readily to the enemies of law and order. Men in jail, like 
other human beings, have impulses which must find some means of 
expression. If circumstances repress the normal outlet some perverted 
expression of a perfectly natural impulse will come forth. The possi- 
bility of unnatural and anti-social acts is heightened by the abnormality 
of jail life — idleness, darkness, constant repression and the very worst 
associates — and these acts oft repeated become habits. It is for these 
reasons that the county jail has been aptly termed the ** school of 
3rime. ' ' 

The idle prisoner does not learn the habits of industry and sobriety 
which are the best guarantee that he will not return to jail. On the 
contrary, he is being positively unfitted for a place in the outside 
ivorld. Not only does he acquire anti-social attitudes, but he is weak- 
ened physically. Lack of exercise, darkness, exposure to disease, 
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improper food and vice render his body unfit for freedom, as his asso> 
ciates and repression unfit his mind. 

Repression can not reform. There must be an active directing of 
energies into socially useful channels. If petty offenders are to be 
made better and society is really to be protected against their aggres- 
sions, they must be given some kind of regular work, preferably in 
the open air. This, if continued for a sufficient length of time, will 
send men out healthy, trained in regular work, and uncontaminated 
by the present '* schools of crime." 

Section 29, chapter 329, Statutes of 1913, permits the boards of 
supervisors of the various counties **to provide for the working of 
prisoners, confined in the county jail, under judgment of conviction 
of misdemeanor, under the direction of some responsible person, to be 
appointed by the sheriff, whose compensation shall not exceed one 
hundred dollars per month, upon the public groimds, roads, alleys, 
highways or public buildings or in such other places as may be deemed 
advisable for the benefit of the county. ' ' 

This should be modified so as to compel the employment of all men 
serving sentence on misdemeanor charges. Undoubtedly the best plan 
would involve at least two state penal farm colonies. However, it might 
be permitted to counties providing work for prisoners under suitable 
conditions, to retain those actually employed, subject to the approval 
of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

Los Angeles and San Bernardino counties are experimenting with 
road camps and state that these are successful. Orange County uses 
prisoners for work on the county farm. It is generally considered 
that road work requires more guards than farm work and is undesir- 
able except in sparsely settled districts. The presence of prisoners is 
felt to be a menace to the neighborhood. The temptation to escape is 
great and the exposure of prisoners to the public gaze is undesirable. 
On the other hand, felons have been worked on the roads in Texas, 
Illinois, and other states on the honor system and with apparently 
satisfactory results. If this has worked for felons, certainly it ought 
to be feasible for misdemeanants. Moreover, road work does not involve 
the great initial expense that is necessary to establish penal farms or 
workhouses. In this state we have many miles of mountain roads to 
build and maintain. Road expense is the principal excuse advanced 
for not improving county jails and hospitals. It would seem that our 
conditions are as favorable as they could be for working prisoners 
on public roads. However, many counties do not have enough prison- 
ers to justify the expense of maintaining and guarding road gangs. 

On the other hand, farm work can be more easily correlated with 
other industries, thus meeting the needs of a greater variety of men. 
The men are in greater seclusion. A smaller force can supervise them. 
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Their health can be better attended to through medical attendance and 
hospital facilities. Only a small number of men can be profitably 
employed on a farm, but by having supplementary industries this 
diflSculty may be met. Penal farms have actually been in operation 
for several years at Cleveland, Kansas City, Occoquan, Va., and at 
Guelph, Ontario. 

There are about thirty such farm colonies in Germany and four in 
New Zealand. A very successful colony is located at Witzwl, Switzer- 
land. The largest penal farm that has come to our attention is at 
Iwahig, Philippine Islands. 

Not only are these institutions successful in actually accomplishing 
something for the inmates, but thej^ also have a financial aspect that 
is worthy of consideration. It has been demonstrated conclusively that 
it is cheaper to keep prisoners employed on these farms than to confine 
them in idleness in jail. Indeed, the Cooley Farms of Cleveland are 
practically self-supporting. The San Diego Municipal Farm, while 
not strictly speaking a penal colony, belongs to this same category, 
and is in no way a burden upon the city, although inmates are paid 
50 cents each per day. San Bernardino and Orange counties report 
that the employment of prisoners contributes materially toward their 
support and training. 

In connection with outdoor work for misdemeanants it would be a 
very great advantage to have (1) an indeterminate sentence actual or 
quasi, (2) release on parole, and (3) an employment bureau. 

If the purpose of imprisonment is really to help the offender, he 
should be restrained until he is able to go out as an normal citizen. 
We do not put people into hospitals for definite periods of time. So 
for misdemeanants, a kind of sick man, it would be the part of wisdom 
and economy to sentence them for an indefinite period, but not less 
than thirty days or more than two years. Then, when released, they 
should be sent out to some definite job, or to friends and relatives 
who will help them and will be in a way surety for their good con- 
duct. In connection with the penal farm colony at Guelph, Ontario, 
there is an employment bureau which finds a job for every man going 
out who is able and willing to work. 

Under such a system as that above outlined, our county jails would 
become places of temporary detention only. They would house persons 
awaiting trial and witnesses and those who were sentenced to state 
prison or farm colony only until they could be transferred. This would 
make desirable very radical changes in the plan of construction of all 
future jails. Having at least the presumption of innocence, all persons 
held in local jails should have individual rooms so that there would be 
no communication between them. But even if this ideal could not soon 
be attained, at least the plan proposed would go a long way toward 
reducing the evils and abuses of our present jail system. 
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COUNTY 



County 



Location of 
hospital 



*>- 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

38. 
37. 



42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
5R. 
54. 
55. 
56. 

57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras — . 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo . 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles Farm.. 

Los Angeles Hospital 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Merced Brancli _ 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey _ 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer _ 

Plumas — ^ 

Riverside 

Sacramento * 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego — . 

San Francisco City and 

County - 

San Francisco Isolation. 
San Francisco Tubercu- 
losis - 

San Francisco Relief 

Home 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara Farm 

Santa Clara Hospital 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano - 

Sonoma _ 

Stanislaus _ 

Sutter 

Tehama — - 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne __ 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



San Leandro 

Jackson 

OroviUe 

San Andreas 

Colusa 

Martinez __. 

Crescent City 

Placerville 

Fresno 

Willows 

Eureka — 

Big Pine — 

Bakersfleld 

Hanford 

Lakeport 

Suaanville _ 

County Farm ___— 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

San Rafael 

Mariposa „. 

Ukiah 

Merced 

Los Banos _ 

Alturas _ 

Bridgeport - 

Salinas 

Napa 

Nevada City - 

Orange — 

Auburn 



Quincy 

Arlington _ 

Sacramento 

HoUister 

San Bernardino. 
San Diego 



San Francisco- 

San Francisco 

San Francisco.. 

San Francisco 

French Camp 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara ._-.. 

Milpitas ..-- - 

San Jose 

Santa Cruz 

Redding 

Downieville __ 

Yreka - 

Fairfield 

Santa Rosa 

Modesto 

Yuba City 

Red BlulT 

Weaverville 

Visalia -.. 

Sonora 

Ventura 

Woodland __ 

Marysville 



Superintendent or 
steward 



Physician 



C. A. Wills, M.D... 

Geo. Murphy 

M. L. Oopeland 

R. S. Crossett 

Mrs. J. A. White—. 

W. H. Hough 

A. Moorbead 

H. L. Thalls 

Guy Manson, M.D.*. 

W. I. Leake 

Jas. Bryce 

C. E. Blake 

P. Buckreus _. 

W. D. Drennen 

H. C. Wilkinson 

C. C. Barham 

C. C. Manning 

Fl-ed W. Fuller 

J. M. Hensley 

W. F. Jones 

Geo. J. Berthken 

D. E. Mankins 

Mrs. L. Cease 

Mrs. W. R. Bibby8.. 

Mrs. M. Pack* 

Mrs. Edith Olds - 

H. A. Hunter 

I. J. Gamble 

G. A. Stewart .- 

J. R. McMurdo 

W. A. Walsh 



D. McKenzie- 

F. D. Pettes 

I. E. McCabe* 

John Butts 

John A. Marshall 

W. S. Heller I 



C. A. Wills 

A. M. Gall 

W. P. Gates™ 

J. A. HoUand- 

G. I. Cason 

Edwin Merrithew-... 

J. A. Tyler 

L. M. Leiseuring*„. 

Guy Manson^ 

0. W. Lund 

B. M. Mar8halL„-. 

0. E. Turner 

T. M. McNamara.. 



CM. WoUenberg 

A. A. ONeiU, M.D. 2 

R. G. Brodrick.M.D. 

CM. WoUenberg.... 
W. Priedberger.M.D. 

J. E. Lewis 

J. R. Eubanks 

T. H. Hicks- 

J. S. Carson _ 

D. R. Wilson, M.D. 

B. F. Crews— 

H. P. Walker 

J. J. Quinn 

E. F. Brickley 

J. H. Hoyt 

Ida H. Laswell* 

E. O. Trask. 

Warren F. Eager 

E. E. Thompson, 

M.D 

E. E. Harrigan 

Frank Osborn 

Andy Shine... 

A. L. CagnaccI 

P. P. Lawson 

Chas. H. BeU 



M. A. Craig 

W. E. Dozler 

C E. Shank 

C H. Whitman*— - 

W. C Reid 

J. H. Kuser 

0. Hicks 

J. LIftchild* 

Bret Davis 

J. L. McCleUand»„- 
M. E. Coppcdge.— 

. Ousbman 

8. B. Gordon 

R. P. Clark 

A. H. TicdtelL- 

John Wehrly 

A. N. Couture, J 

G. Mackay 

M. B. Bolson 

W. W. Roblee- 

J. Harris* 

J. M. O'DonneU-- 
P. M. Savage* 

1. D. Webster 

W. O. Mcintosh — 
A. A. O'Neill— 



F. N. Rose - 

W. Kenney, M. Ji> 

dell, W. W. Woo(' 
W. Friedberger*. — 
C J. McGovem. — 

W. O. Baker 

J. E. Bainbridge— 
W. E. Parkman — 

D. R. WOsoD — 

W. H. Keck. 

G. W. Sevenman.^. 

R. B. Davy ~- 

F. J. McNulty 

W..G. Downing 

P. A. Meneray' 

J. L. Henncmuth-- 
Allen E. Gray 

E. E. ThompsoD^- 

D. B. Fields 

E. D. Farrow 

. Gould 

T. E. Cunnane 

W. J. Blevins 

E. E. Gray 



See notes on page 166. 
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HOSPITALS. 



Date 
built 



1865 
18S9 
1879 
1801 
18758 
1910 
1870* 
1912 
1903, 1909 
1896 
1890 
1905 



1910 



18705 
1914 
1909 
1896S 
1914 
1904 



1903 



1880B 



1886» 
1874. 1913 
1861* 
1914 

1900* 

1911 

1900« 

18725 

1898» 

18806 

1904 



Type 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse i 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Almshouse — 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Almshouse 

Almshouse 

Almshouse — 

Hospital 

Hospital and almshouse... 

Almshouse 

Almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse... 

Hospital and almshouse 

Almshouse 

Almshouse „ _ 

Almshouse _ 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse | 



Hospital and almshouse • 

Almshouse _ I 

Hospital and almshouse | 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse I 

Hospital and almshouse I 

Hospital and almshouse i 



Capacity I State of repair and material 

500 ' Frame; most buildings old and dilapidate<1. 

45 Brick and concrete; good repair. 

85 , Brick, frame and concrete good repair. 

55 Frame; good repair. 

40 Ftame; flooring and roof need repair. 

KK) ; Brick good; frame bad. 

20 t Frame very bad. 

60 Frame, new building in good repair. 

210 j Brick and concrete; good repair. 

30 j Frame, fairly good repair. 

95 Frame, good repair. 

20 I Frame. 

85 Frame, good repair. 

27 I Brick with concrete floor; good repair. 

lO' I Frame; poor repair. 

14 Frame; very poor repair. 

415 I Brick, mostly new. 
750 Brick, good repair. 

60 Frame, fair repair. 

75 Brick, new. 

30 Frame, out of repair. 
Frame fairly good. 

55 Brick with concrete surface, good repair. 

11 Frame dilapidated. 
10 Frame fair repair. 

12 Frame, poor repair. 
60 Frame, good repair. 

57 New building is concrete, old building frame. 
90 Frame very old, roof and floor bad. 
115 Concrete new. 

95 I Frame fairly good. 

42 I Brick, good repair. 

75 I Frame good repair. 
250 Frame, poor repair. 

45 I Frame, fair repair. 
115 Indigents in miserable shack. 

225 [ Brick, good repair. 



1910 
1907 

1011 

1906 

1893 

1874 

1898 

1875» 

1875» 

1907 

1906 

1901 

1890» 

e, i9bo 

1870S 
1883 
1881 
18708 



1890 

1890 

1896 

1880» 

1890* 

I860 



Hospital — 

Hospital _ 

Hospital— 

Almshouse _._ .. 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse — 

Almshouse _ 

Almshouse — 

Hospital 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Hospital and almshouse 

Almshouse 



Hospital and almshouse.. 

Almshouse . 

Hospital and almshouse,. 

Hospital and almshouse.. 

Hospital and almshouse.. 

Hospital and almshouse.. 

Hospital and almshouse.. 



390 
100 

200 

1300 

300 

60 

55 

70 

200 

200 

lO) 

70 

30 

87 

50 

65 

60 

25 

56 
24 
44 
40 
46 
55 
80 



Concrete, fair repair. 
Frame, good repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, fair repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, fair repair. 

Frame, fair repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, fair repair. 

Frame, old building poor, new building good. 

Frame, very poor. 

Frame, fair repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Old frame house. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, fair repair. 

Main building brick, good repair. 

Frame, good repair. 

Frame, very poor. 

Frame, fair, floors are old. 

Concrete, class A, fair repair. 
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COUNTY 



1 


Countj 
Alameda 


Sewace dlspoaal 

Private sewer to bay 
Creek 100 yards away. 


? 


Amador , 


3. 
4 


Butte 

Calaveras - - - - - 


Sewer 1 mile into ditch. 
Cesspool. 


5 


Colusa 


City sewer. 


6 


Contra Costa 


City sewer. 


7 


Del Norte 


Open ditch. 


8 


El Dorado 


dty sewer. 


9 


Frwnn , ,. , 


Oity sewer. 


10 


Glenn . 


Cesspool. 


11. 
1?. 


Humboldt 

Inyo 


Cesspool. 
Sewer to creek. 


18 


Kern 


Oity sewer. 


14 


Kings 


Cesspool inadequate. 


15 


Lake 


None. 


16. 


Lassen __ _. 


Creek. 


17. 

18. 
19. 


Los Angeles Farm _ 

Los Angeles Hospital 

Madera 


Septic tank. 

City sewer. 
Septic tank. 


20. 
21. 


Marin _ 

Mariposa 


Septic tank. 
None. 


22. 


Mendocino 


Septic tank. 


23. 


Merced 


City sewer. 


24. 


Merced Branch 


Cesspool. 


25. 


Modoc 


Cesspool. 


26. 


Mono 


None. 


27. 

28. 


Monterey 

Napa _. 


Septic tanks. 
Septic tank. 


29. 


Nevada 


Septic tank. 


30. 


Orange 


Septic tank to be installed. 


31. 


Placer 


Oity sewer. 


32. 


Plumas _. 


Sewer to ditch 150 yards. 


,33. 


Riverside .._ 


Septic tank. 


34. 


Sacramento 


Septic tank drains into city 


35. 


San Benito 


sewer. 


36. 


San Bernardino 


City sewer. 


37, 


San Diego 


City sewer. 

City sewer. 

Private sewer to tidewater. 

City sewer. 
City sewer. 
Sewer farm. 


38. 
39. 

40. 
41. 
4? 


San Francisco City and 

County. 
San Francisco Isolation 

San Francisco Tubercu- 
losis. 

San Francisco Relief 
Home. 

San Joaquin 


43 


San Luis Obispo 


City sewer. 


44 


San Mateo 


Cesspool . 


4^1 


Santa Barbara 


vSeptic tank outlet to ocean. 


46. 


Santa Clara Farm 


Septic tank. 



Fire protection 

80 pounds pressure* 15 fire plugs* 6 

chemical extinguishers. 
2 fire plugs 

6 fire plugs, 80 pounds pressure 

8 fire plugs, hose cart, 12 cbemical 

extinguishers. 

1 Are plug, 4 chemical extinguisher*.. 

7 fire plugs, 50 pounds pressure, sev- 
eral chemical extinguishers. 

None - 

4 fire plugs— 

12 reels of hose, good pressure, chem- 
ical extinguisher. 
Electric pump, 2 -inch inside hydrants 

7 fire plugs, 60 pounds pressure, i 
chemical extinguishers. 

None 

2 firo plugs, 4 chemical extlnguishcrs. 
6 chemical extinguishers, nearly fire- 
proof. 

None _ — 

None 

6 fire plugs, 2 40-gallon chemical ex- 
tinguishers, good pressure. 
15 fire plugs, city protection 

1 fire plug, 7 chemical extinguisherg- 
Nearly fireproof, 2 fire escapes, 10 

fire plugs. 

12 small chemical extinguishers 

2 fire plugs, inadequate — 

3 fire plugs 

None - 

None 

2 chemical extinguishers 

4 inside fire plugs, several chemical 
extinguishers. 

8 fire plugs, 6 chemical extinguishers, 

13 monitors, no fire escapes 

Fireproof, 9 reels of hose 

8 outside plugs, 47 pounds pressure, 
10 chemical extinguishers. 

4 fire plugs, good pressure 

4 fire plugs, 15 chemical extinguish- 
ers. 

Hose carts and extinguishers, water 
tank 90 feet high, inadequate. 

5 fire plugs, 2 chemical extinguishers. 

5 fire plugs, 3 chemical extinguishers, 
city protection. 

14 fire plugs, 6-inch main, 12 chemi- 
cal extinguishers, city protection. 

21 inside plugs 

65-pound pressure. 15 plugs, sprink- 
lers on roof, 30 chemical extin- 
guishers . 

9 plugs, 25 chemical extinguishers— 

30 fire plugs, 100 chemical extinguish- 
ers. 
Special pump, 13 fire plugs 

G chemical extinguishers, Inadequate. 

2 40-gallon extinguishers, 4 small 
chemical extinguishers, lack of 
water. 

3 fire plugs , 3 chemical extinguishers, 
city protection. 

9 fire plugs, 25,000-gallon tank, » 
feet high. 
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Arrangement 



General 
cleanliness 



Lighting 



Poor 

Fairly convenient 

Fairly convenient _ 

Fairly convenient - — 

Fairly convenient _ 

Main building good; indigent ward poor 

Old farmhouse 

Main building convenient 

No elevator; otherwise good 

Not conveniait _ 

Fairly convenirat _ 

Not convenient _ 

Convenient _ 

Good __ .- 

Old house ^^-, - 

Old houses 

Good almshouse _. 

Good 

Fairly good — : 

Good almshouse 

Poor; inmates climb stairs for meals. __ 

Poor 

Good 

Old house _. 

Old house 

Poor _ 

Fairly good 

Operating room ought to be in main 

building _ 

Floors not on the level _ 

Good 

Fairly good _ _ 

Fairly good _ 

Distances great __ 

Good 

Poor; sexes not separated. __ 

Indigent quarters poor _ 

Ck>od 

€k>od 

Fair 

Good 

Good almshouse — 

Good 

Inconvenient - 

Very inconvenient .— 

Very inconvenient 

Fairly good - 



Good as conditions 
permit 
Good 

Fairly good 
Good 

Fairly good 
Fairly good 

Good as conditions 

permit 

Fairly good 

Fairly good 

Fairly good 
Fairly good 

Not clean 

Grood, except toilets 
Fairly good 

Poor 

Good as conditions 

permit 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

See remarks 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Good as conditions 

permit 

Fairly good 

Good as conditions 

permit 

Good 



Good 

Good as conditions 

permit 

Good 

Fairly good 

Good 
Good 

Fairly good 

Good 

Indigent quarters 

not clean 

Fairly good 

Good 

Good 



Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Fair 
Fair 



Good as conditions 

permit 

Fair 



Electricity 

Electricity 

and gas 
Electricity 
Electricity 

Acetylene gas 
Electricity 

Lamps and 

candles 
Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 
Electricity 

Candles 
Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 
Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 
Electricity 
Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 
Candles 

Electricity 



Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 

and gas 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 

and gas 

See remarks 

Lamps 



Heating 



Steam and stoves. 

Stov^JS. 

Steam. 
Stoves. 

Stoves. 

Hot water and 

stoves. 
Stoves. 

Steam. 
Steam. 

Stoves and grates. 
Steam and stoves. 

Stoves. 

Steam. 
Steam. 

Stoves . 
Stoves. 

Steam. 

Steam. 
Coal stove. 
Steam. 

Stoves. 

Stoves. 

Steam and stoves. 

Stoves. 

Stoves. 
Stoves. 

Stoves. 



Furnace and stoves 
Steam and stoves. 

Hot air; none in 

cottages. 
Stoves. 

Steam. 

Steam , hot-air and 

stoves. 
Steam and stoves. 

Wood and coal-oil 

stoves. 
Dry steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Hot water 

No heat 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Stoves and grates. 
Stoves. 



Electricity j Stoves and gas. 
Electricity ' Steam and stotrs. 
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COUNTY 



County 



47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 
54. 

55. 

56. 

67. 

58. 



60. 
61. 



Santa Clara Hospital.. 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta ._ 

Sierra 

Siskiyou __ — _ 

Solano - 



Sonoma _. 
Stanislaus 



Sutter 



Tehama 
Trinity . 



Tulare 

Tuolumne 



Ventura 
Yolo _-. 



62. Yuba 



Sewage disposal 



Cesspool. 

Septic tank. 

Open septic tank. 

Creek. 



Septic tank. 

Septic tank. 
City sewer. 

Runs into field; outdoor 

privy. 

Septic tank. 

Greek. 

City sewer. 

Creek. 

City sewer. 
Sewer to field. 

Sewer to swamp and open 
ditch. 



Fire protecticm 



10,000-gaUon tank, 100 feet higb. 6 

fire plugs. 
60 pounds pressure, 8 fire plugs, 13 

chemical extinguishers. 
5,000^gallon tank, 5 2-inch plugs, !'• 

chemical extinguishers. 
None - 

2 fire plugs, 9 chemical extinguishers. 

Good pressure, inside stair only 

6 chemical extinguishers, 6 fire plug* 

fire plugs, 6 reels of hose, good 
pressure. 

1 outside hydrant 

None, pump to be installed — 

2 fire plugs, 1 chemical extinguisher. 

1 fire plug, 2 extinguishers, 1 fire e* 

cape. 
4 inside plugs, 4 outside plugs, lf> 

chemical extinguishers. 

None - 

Low pressure, very few plugs an'. 

extinguishers. 
10 chemical extinguishers, 8 tin 

plugs, good pressure. 
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Arrangement 


General 
cleanliness 


Lighting 


Heating 


GFood - 


Very good 

Fairly good 

Pair 

Fairly good 

Fairly good 

Good as conditions 

permit 
Hospital good; indi- 
gent quarters fair 

Very good 

Good as conditions 

permit 

Good 

Fairly good 

Fairly good 

Good 

Fairly good 

Cobwebs, dirty 

floors and windows 

Fairly good 


Electricity 
Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 
and candles 

Electricity 
and candles 

Gas— see 
remarks 

Electricity 

Electricity 
Candles and 

lamp 
Electricity 
Electricity 
and lamps 
Electricity 

Electricity 

Electricity 
Electricity 

Electricity 


Steam. 


Not convenient 


Stoves. 


Toilets not convenient 


Stoves. 


Not convenient - 


Stoves. 


Fair 


Hot-air 


Old farm house 


Stoves in some 


Fairly convenient 


parts. 
Steam. 


Fairly good 


Stoves. 


Not convoiient 


Stoves. 


Good, but needs more space on main floor 
Good almshouse 


Stoves. 
Stoves. 


Fairly good „ _ 


Stoves. 


Fairly good 


Stoves. 


Inconvenient - 


Stoves. 


Fairly good 


Steam being 


Fairly good __ 


installed. 
Hot water. 
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COUNTY 



County 



1. Alameda . 



7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 



24. 
26. 



27. 



30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52, 
53. 
54. 

55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 



61. 
62. 



2. Amador 

3. Butte -_- 



4. Calaveras 

5. Colusa 

6. Contra Costa 



Del Norte _ 
El Dorado . 
Fresno 



Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles, 

Farm 

Los Angeles, 

Hospital 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Merced Branch—. 

Modoc -. 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 



Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento — 
San Benito ___ 
San Bernardino— 

San Diego 

San Francisco, 
city and county 
San Francisco, 

Isolation 

San Francisco, 

tuberculosis __. 
San Francisco, 

Relief Home- 
San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _. 
Santa Clara, 

Farm 

Santa Clara, 

Hospital _. 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 



Windows not kept open in indigent 

quarters 

Fairly good 

Good - 



Good - - 

Windows not kept open 
Good — — 



Windows not kept open 

Good __ 

Good in hospital; poor in alms- 
house 

Windows not kept open 

Windows not kept open 

Windows not kept open 

Good 

Good 

Windows kept closed 

Windows not kept open 



Good 

Windows not kept open 

Vents to roof 

Fairly good 

Fairly good 

Good 

Windows not kept open 

Windows not kept open 

Windows not kept open ^ 

Good 

Windows fastened open, vents in 

new buildings 

Good 

Good 

Good - 

Windows not kept open 

Good 

HosDital good, indigent wards fair 

Fairly good 

Good . 

Good 



Good 
Good 



Good 

Good -_ 

Good 

Good 

Good - 

Fairly good 



Good 

Good — - 

Good 

Good .- 

Fair .__ 

Good in most rooms . 

Good .__•- 

Fair __ 

Good 



Sutter 

Tehama __ 
Trinity .„ 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 
Ventura .. 



Yolo . 
Yuba 



Fair 

Good except in indigent building.— 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good in main building, poor in 
indigent ward 



Windows not kept wide open 
Windows not kept wide open 



25 

4 
14 

7 
7 
16 

6 
12 

19 
4 
8 
3 
9 
5 
2 
2 



67 
6 

16 
6 

8 
8 
3 
3 

1 
6 

7 

8 

17 

10 

6 

9 

36 

7 

18 

10 

30 



19 

B80 
26 
11 
8 
10 



26 
7 
6 
4 

12 
3 

11 
8 

1 
4 
1 
5 

4 



Good 

Good 

Fairly good 

Fairly good 

Good repair, inconvenient 
Some in bad repair 

Outside privies .... 

Inside, dirty 

Good 

One outside privy 

Fair 

Poor and dirty 

Not clean 

Fairly clean 

Very bad, outside privies- 
Bad odor, outside privies- 

Good 

Good 

Not clean . 

New 

Three outdoor privies 

Fairly good 

Good 

Two are outside privies 

Outside privies .—- 

Outside privy 

Good 

Good 

Fairly good 

New 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Plumbing bad 

Good 

Fairly good . 

Good . 

Good 

Good 

Good : 

Good 

Exceptionally clean 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Fair, inadequate 

Good 

Good 

Fairly good 

Fairly good . — - 

Fairly good - 

Fair 

Fairly good 

Good 

Outside privy 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Good -.— 

Good 

Double outside privy. 

others need repair 

Good 



See notes on page 166, 
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HOSPITALS. 



Bathing faculties 


IsolaUon Ward 










Tubs 


Showers 


Adequate 


Cleanliness 




13 





Yes 


Good 


Three tents and two cabhis. 


3 





Yes 


Good 


None. 


8 





Yes 


Good 


Three rooms in cottage with kitchen, bath and 
toUet. 


7 





Yes 


Good 


None. 


2 





Hardly 


Good 


Small house with kitchen and bath. 


7 





Yes 


Some dirty 
Can not keep 


Two-room cottage with toilet. 


1 zinc 





No 


clean 


None. 


3 





Yes 


Inside dirty 


None. 


13 


4 


Yes 


Poor 


Two cottages. 


3 





Yes 


Good 


None. 


4 





Barely 


Good 


Two-room cottage with bath, toilet and kitchen. 


1 





No 


Poor 


None. 


7 





Yes 


Good 


New building on opposite side of town. 


5 





Yes 


Fair 


None. 


O 





No 




None. 


1 





No 


Fa'ir' 


None. 


2.5 


6 


Yes 


Good 


None. 


20 


5 


Yes 


Good 


Fully equipped. 


6 





Yes 


Fair 


Shack, running water, stove and bed. 


7 





Yes 


Good 


Shack with bath. 


3 





Yes 


Poor 


Shack, no equipment. 


3 





Barely 


Good 


Shack. 


6 





Yes 


Good 


Shack. 


1 





Yes 


Fair 


None. 


1 





Yes 


Good 


Small house with only beds and stove. 


1 





Yes 


Poor 


None. 


2 





Fair 


Good 
Bad in old 


Shack. 


5 





Yes 


building 


None. 


3 





Barely 


Fair 


Two-room shack. 


6 





Yes 


Good 


None. 


9 





Yes 


Good 


Three-room house, six beds, kitchen, bath, toilet. 


3 


2 


Yes 


Good 


None. 


6 





Hardly 


Good 


Two collapsible houses with toilet and bath. 


17 





Yes 


Fair 


Two small buildings, twenty rooms, beds only. 


1 





No 


Good 


Four rooms unequipped; shack. 


7 





No 


Fair 


Five-room cottage, toilet, bath, electric lights. 


lO 


^ 


Barely 


Good 


Ward in main building. 


11 


6 


Yes 


Good 


See Isolation hospital. 


15 


2 

8 


Yes 

Yes 


Good 
Good 




11 


See isolation hospital. 


e40 


... 


Yes 


Good 


Sent to isolation hospital. 


25 




Yes 


Excellent 


Two small buildings with bath and kitchen. 


4 





Barely 


Good 


Shack. 


3 





Hardly 


Fair 


Shack. 


5 





Yes 


Good 


Small house with kitchen and phone. 


4 





Yes 


Fair 


None. 


16 





Yes 


Good 


Cottage: ordinary furnishing; privies. 


4 


1 


Yes 


Good 


Four rooms without special equipment. 


3 





No 


Fair 





1 





Yes 


Poor 


None. 


5 


1 


Yes 


Fairly good 


Shack. 


3 





Barely 


Good 


Three-room house, kitchen and bath. 


7 





Yes 


Fair 


None. 


6 





Yes 


Good 
Tin and hard 


Very good; has kitchen, bath and phone. 


1 





No 


to clean 


Shack. 


3 





Barely 


Good 


Shack with bath. 


1 





No 


Fair 


Out of town. 


3 





Barely 


Good 


None. 


3 





Hardly 
Not for 


Good 


None. 


5 





Indigents 


Good 


None. 


4 





Yes 


Poor 


Shack. 


6 





Yes 


Fair 


Use shack owned by city. 
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COUNTY 



County 



Insane ward 



Tubercular ward 



1. Alameda 

2. Amador 



3. Butte 



4. Calaveras ._ 



5. Colusa 

6. Contra Costa. 



7. Del Norte- 

8. El Dorado . 



9. Fresno 

10. Glenn 

11. Humboldt .. 

12. Inyo - 

13. Kern 



14. Kings — 



15. Lake - 

16. Lassen -- 

17. Los Angeles Farm ._. 

18. Los Angeles Hospital- 

19. Madera 



20. Marin 

21. Mariposa ._ 

22. Mendocino _ 

23. Merced 



24. Meic'-d Branch- 

25. Modoc 

26. Mono 

27. Monterey 

28. Napa 



29. Nevada 

30. Orange 

31. Placer _ 



32. Plumas 

33. Riversiide 

34. Sacramento - 

35. San Benito 

36. San Bernardino 

37. San Diego 

38. San Francisco City 

and County , 



39. San Francisco Isolation 

40. San Fran. Tuberculosis 

41. San FranciFCO Relief 

Home - 



42. San eToaquin 

43. San Luis Obispo. 



44. San Mateo 



45. Santa Barbara 

46. Santa Clara Farm. 



47. Santa Clara Hospital.. 

48. Santa Cruz 

49. Shasta 

50. Sierra 

51. Siskiyou 



52. Solano ._. 

53. Sonoma -.. 

54. Stanislaus 



None 

One cell 

One detention cell 

None 

Padded cell in jail 

Separate building, 4 cells 

Two colls, one padded 
Nono 

Four cells in county jail 

Padded cell 

Cell in basement 

None 

None 

Room on second floor 

None 

In jail 
Detention building, 88 rooms 
Detention building, 18 rooms 



None 

None 

Three cells 

Small detention building 

None 
None 
None 
None 
Two cells 

One cell 

Three cells on second floor 

Taken to county jail 

None 

Five-rm. detention bldg. , yard 

Two padded cells 

None 

Fireproof building, 6 cells 

Ten cells in basement 

Special detention hospital 



Detention building and 

enclosed yard 

None 

Two cells 

Padded cell in county jail 

Room in shed 
None 

Use private rooms 

One detention rm., use Co. jail 

Use county jail 

None 
Use county jail 

None 

One room 

Two cells in separate building 



Three frame buildings sereeDed; verr 

satisfactory 
Ward on third floor; light and airy 

Open shack for six patients 

Screened cottage, five patienU 

None 

Very poor shack 

None 
None 

Porch of each ward 
12 by 12 cottage, not open enough 
Two small cottages, good light and air 

None 
Building in rear, accommodates ten 

Cottage for eight 

None 

None 

In hospital 

Three-story building, capacity 120 

None 

Three tent houses. 10 by 12 

None 

10 by 12 tent 

Tent house, 14 by 30 

None 
None 
None 
Old but screened, one room, four bed? 
None 

None 

Third floor and roof garden 

Screened porch 

None 
20 by 40 building, accommodates U 
Two-story building, accommodates ij 

Good cottage for ten 
Four tent houses, accommodate 30 
Two wards on top floor, porches 

See tuberculosis hospital 

See tuberculosis hospital 
Fntire hospital 

See tuberculosis hospital 

Best in state, accommodates 12 
Rooms in shack in rear 

Two screened tents 

Tent houses, open and clean 
None 

Very good pavilion 

Four-room cottage, not screened 

None 

None 

Tent house for two 

None 
Screened porches 
Very good accommodations for eight 
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Operating room 



No. of meals 



How purchased 



Laundry 



Well equipped 

Small equipment 

Fair equipment: needs floor 

cover 

Fairly equipped 

Fairly equipped: needs 

sterilizers 

Good 

None 
Not equipped 

Well equipped 

Limited equipment 

Fairly equipped 

None 
Well equipped 

Fairly equipped 

None 

None 

Fairly equipped 

Two rooms fully equipped 

Not equipped 

None 

None 

Small equipment 

Fairly equipped 

None 

Very little equipment 

None 

Small equipment 

Fairly equipped 

Fairly equipped 

KQuipment not installed 

Fairly equipped 

Fairly equipped 
Well equipped 
Well equipped 

Fairly equipped 

Fairly well equipped 

Well equipped 

One main room and 2 small 
rooms 
None 
Small room, seldom used 

At City and County 

Hospital 

Well equipped 

Small equipment 

Small equipment 

None 
None 

Two well equipped 

Good equipment 

Small equipment 

None 

Laeks instruments anil 

modem sterilizers 

Very little equipment 

Oood equipment 

Pairly equipped 



Women 3. Men 
2 and lunch 

i ^ 

I 2 and lunch 

i ^ 

I 3 

2 

3 
I 3 

I 3 

3 except Sunday 

3 



3 
2 
3 

3 

2 
3 
2 and lunch 
3 
2 

2 

3 

2 and lunch 

2 and lunch 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 and lunch 
2 and lunch 



2 and lunch 
3 



Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 
Contract 

Open market 
Open market 

Contract 
Open market 

Contract 

Contract 

See remarks 

Open market 

Part on contract 

Part on contract 

Open market 

Contract 

See remarks 

Contract 

Open market 

Contract 

Open market 

Open market 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Open market 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Open market 

See remarks 

Monthly contract 

Meat on contract 



Contract 
Contract 
Contract 



Contract 
Contract 
Contract 

Contract 

Contract 
Contract 

Contract 



('ontract 
Contract 



Contract 
Contract 



Contract 



Steam laundry 

Hand washer; stationary 

tubs, etc. 
One hand washer, 6 sta- 
tionary tubs 
Electric washer, stationary 

tubs, etc. 
One hand washer, stationary 

tubs 
Washer, boiler, dryer, sta- 
tionary tubs 
Hand washer, stationary tubs 
Electric washing machine, 
stationary tubs, etc. 
Fairly complete 
Hand washer, stationary tubs 
Washers, boiler, mangle, etc. 

Very little equipment 

Stationary tubs, gas plate 

and irons 

One hand washer, 3 stationary 

tubs, stove and boiler 

None 

Hand washer, tubs 

Steam laundry 

Steam laundry 

Electric washer, 3 stationary 

tubs 

Not yet instaUed 

None 

Small washers and stationary 

tubs 
One hand washer, 3 station- 
ary tubs 
None 
Hand washer and tubs 

Tubs 
Washer and wringers 
Electric washers, stationary 
tubs 
Fair steam laundry 
Steam laundry to be installed 
Rotary washer and station- 
ary tubs 
Washer, 3 stationary tubs 
Steam laundry 
Steam laundry 
Steam washer and wringer 
Steam laundry, lacking driers 
Steam laundry 



Use Relief Home laundry' 

Steam laundry 

None 



I Steam laundry, fully equipped 

Steam laundry 

Hand washer, 2 stationary 

tubs 
Two hand washers, 4 sta- 
tionary tubs 
None 
Two hand washers, 16 sta- 
tionary tubs 
Steam 
Family laundry 
Stationary tubs, sterilizer 
Tubs 

None 
Stationary tubs, wash boilers 

Steam laundry 

Six stationary tubs, wash 

boilers 
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COUNTY 



County 


Insane ward 


Tubercular ward 


55 


Sutter 


None 
Sep. bldg. , 2 cells, 1 large rm. 

None 

None 

Two cells 

Detention building, very good 

Two padded cells in county jail 
Two cells 


None 


56 


Tehama 


Use insane ward 


57 


Trinity — 


None 


58. 
59 


Tulare 

Tuolumne 


12 by 12 frame, unsatisfactory 
None 


60 


Ventura 


Good cottage for six patients 


61 


Yolo 


Unsatisfactory 


6*>, 


Yuba 


18 by 20, fairly good 
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HOSPITALS. 





Food 


Laundry 


Operating room 


No. of meals 


How purchased 


None 
Fairly weU equipped 

Small equipment 

None 
Small equipment 

Fairly equipped 

Small equipment 
Fairly equipped 


3 
2 and lunch 

I 

3 

3 

2 and lunch 
2 and lunch 


Open market 
Contract 

Open market 
Contract 
Contract 

See remarks 

Meat on contract 
Contract 


Hand washer and tubs 
Electric washer, stationary 
tubs 
Hand washer and tubs 
Hand washer, tubs 
Two sets tubs wfth 5 com- 
partments each 
Electric washer and stationary 
tubs 
Good equipment 
Stationary tubs 
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COUNTY 






Beds 




County 


Kind 


Mattress 


Beddins 


1. Alameda 

2. Amador 

3. Butte - 


Hospital and iron 
and wood 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 
Wooden and iron 

Iron 
Hospital and iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Cots 
Hospital 

Iron 
Wooden 

Iron 

Iron 

Hospital and iron 

Iron 

Hospital 

Iron and hospital 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Cots 

Iron cots 

Hospital 

Hospital and iron 

Hospital and iron 

Hospital and iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron cots and 

wooden 

Hospital and iron 

Hospital and iron 

Hospital 

Iron and hospital 

Hospital 

Iron 
Hospital and iron 

Iron 
Iron 
Iron 

Iron 

Hospital 

Iron cots 

Hospital and iron 

Iron 
Hospital and iron 

Iron 

Iron 
Hospital and iron 

Iron 
Hospital and iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 
Hospital and iron 

Iron 

Iron 


Moss 

Wool 
Excelsior 

Hair 

Straw tick 

Fiber filling, felt cover 

Straw tick 

Straw 

Cotton and excelsior 

Cotton top and bottom 

Kxeelsior and felt 

Hair 

Excelsior 

Cotton 

Straw tick, or excelsior 

Excelsior 

Cotton top and bottom 

Cotton top and bottom 

Excelsior 

Cotton 

"Shoddy" 

Cotton and excelsior 

Cotton top and bottom 

Straw tick 

"Shoddy" 

Moss tick 

Excelsior and wool 

Excelsior 

Wool 

Top and bottom cotton 

Cotton or "shoddy" 
Cotton top and bottom 
Cotton top and bottom 

Straw and hair fioss 

"Shoddy" 

Excelsior or "shoddy" 
Moss 

Half hair and half excelsior 


Complete 

Complete 
Only 1 sheet 


4. Calaveras 

5 Colusa - 


Complete i 
Complete 


6. Contra Costa _- 

7. Del Norte 

8. El Dorado 

9 Fresno 


Complete 
Complete 
No sheets 
Complete 


10. Glenn 


Complete 


11. Humboldt 

12. Inyo 

13. Kern 


Complete 
Comforts, some sheets 
Complete 
Complete 
Comforts 


14. Kings 


15. Lake 


16 Lassen 


Comforts, no sheets 


17. Los Angeles- 
Farm 


Complete 


18. Los Angeles- 

Hospital 

19. Madera - 

20. Marin 


Complete 
Complete 
Complete 


21. Mariposa 

22. Mendocino 

23. Merced 


Comforts, no sheets 
Complete 
Complete 


24. Merced— Branch 
26. Modoc 


Comforts, no sheets 
Comforts, 1 sheet 

Comforts, no sheets 
Complete 
Complete 


26. Mono 

27. Monterey 

28. Napa 


29 Nevada - 


Complete 


30. Orange 


Complete 


31. Placer 


Complete 


32. Plumas 


Comforts, no sheets 


33. Riverside 

34. Sacramento 

35. San Benito 

36. San Bernardino. 

37. San Diego 

38. San Francisco- 

City and Co.. 

39. San Francisco- 

Isolation 

40. San Francisco- 

Tuberculosis - 

41. San Francisco- 

Relief Home... 

42. San Joaquin — _ 

43. San Luis Obispo 

44. San Mateo 

45. Santa Barbara - 

46. Santa Clara- 

Farm 


Complete 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 
Complete 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 


Moss 
Moss 

Straw tick or "shoddy" 
Excelsior 
Excelsior 

Cotton top and bottom 

Spanish moss 

"Shoddy" 

Cotton 

Excelsior 

Cotton or excelsior 

Straw tick 

"Shoddy" wool 

Cotton top and bottom 

"Shoddy" 
Cotton top and bottom 

Excelsior 

Cotton top and bottom 

Hair 

Several kinds 

Excelsior 

"Shoddy" 


Complete, comforts 
Complete 

Complete 

1 sheet 

Complete 

Comforts, some sheet* 


47. Santa Clara- 

Hospital 

48. Santa Cruz 

49 Shasta — .— 


Complete 

Complete 

Comforts, no sheets 


50. Sierra -. 


No sheets 


•^i. Siskiyou 

*,. Solano 


Some pillow slips lackiof 
Complete 


1. Sonoma 

[. Stanislaus - 

i Sutter 


Complete 

Complete 

Comforts, no sheets 


). Tehama — 

'. Trinity 


Some sheets lacking 
Comforts, no sheets 


\. Tulare 


Some sheets 


>. Tuolumne 

>. Ventura 

.. Yolo 


No sheets 
Complete 
Complete 


[. Yuba 


1 sheet 
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HOSPITALS. 










CleanUnesB 
of beds 


Lockers 


Namber of in- 
mates working 


Recreation faculties 




Fairly good 


Some 


26 


Piano, cards. 




Fairly good 


None 


10 


Pbonograph and cards. 




Fairly good 


None 


20% 


None. 




Good 


None 


2 


None. 




Fairly good 


None 


5 


None. 




Fair 


None 


10 


Two phonographs, cards. 




Fair 


None 


Very few 


None. 




Good 


None 


12 


None. 




Good 


Boxes, nearly 
1 apiece 


10 


Cards. 




Good 


None 


7 


Cards. 




Fair 


None 


50% 


Piano, cards, checkers. 




Fair 


None 


Very few 


None. 




Good 


None 


None 


Cards. 




Good 


None 


3 


None. 




Fair 


None 





None. 




Poor 


None 





None. 




Good 


Some 


50% 


Cards. 


. 


Good 


Some 





Chess, checkers and cards. 




Fairly good 


None 


50% 


Cards. 




Good 


Individual 


Nearly aU 


Cards. 




Poor 


None 


2 


None. 




Fair 


None 


50% 


Cards and music. 




Good 


None 


12 


Cards and music. 




Poor 


None 


2 


None. 




Fair 


None 


1 


None. 




Fair 


None 





None. 




Good 


Some 


10 


None. 




Good 


None 


25 


None. 




Fair 


Closets 


A few 


Games and phonograph. 




Good 


None 


A few 


Recreation building, cards and music. 




Fair 


None 


10 


None. 




Fair 


None 


Nearly all 


Cards. 




Good 


Few 


50% of custo- 
dial 


None. 




Fair 


Lockers and 
baggage room 


25 


Cards and checkers. 




Good 


None 


a 


Cards and games. 




Good 


None 


Very few 


Cards. 




Good 


None 


25 


None. 




Good 


Individual 





Convalescents go to Relief Home. 




Good 


Some 


8 lepers 


Lepers have moving pictures and pool table. 




Good 


Individual 


40 


None. 




Qood. 


Some 


400 


Moving pictures, pianola, vaudeville, cards. 




Good 


None 


95% of custo- 
dial 


Croquet, cards and garden plots. 




Good 


None 


5 


Cards. 




Fair 


None 


25% 


Cards and phonograph. 




Good 


None 


25% 


Graphophone. 




Fair 


None 


60 


Reading room, cards and checkers. 




Very good 


None 


12 


Cards, checkers. 




Good 


Some 


10 


Cards. 




Fair 


None 


Very few 


Library and cards. 




Fair 


None 


33% 


Sitting room. 




Good 


None 


Very few 


Reading room. 




Good 


None 


10 


None. 




Good 


Some 


Nearly all 


None. 




Good 


None 


3 


None. 




Fair 


None 


10 


None. 




Good 


None 


Very few 


None. 




Fair 


None 


Nearly all 


Recreation room. 




Fair 


None 


4 


None. 




Good 


None 


4 


None. 




P'airly good 


None 


Almost none 


None. 




Fair 


None 


4 


Cards. 




Fair 


None 


10 


Cards. 




11— 141J 


38 
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COUNTY 



County 

1. Alameda _ 

2. Amador , 

3. Butte 

4. Calaveras _ - 

5. Coliisa 

6. Contra Costa _ 

7. Del Norte _ 

8. El Dorado _ 

9. Fresno — _ 

10. Glenn 

11. Humboldt 

12. Inyo 

13. Kern - 

14. Kings 

15. Lake 

16. Lassen 

17. Los Angeles Farm. 

18.^ Los Angeles Hospital 

19. Madera , 

20. Marin 

21. Mariposa - 

22. Mendocino _ 

23. Merced — 

24. Merced Branch 

25. Modoc 

26. Mono 

27. Monterey „^ 

28. Napa 

29. Nevada — 

30. Orange — _ _ 

81. Placer _„ 

32. Plumas : 

33. Riverside _ 

34. Sacramento 

35. San Benito 

36. San Bernardino 

37. San Diego — 

38. San Francisco City and County 

39. San Francisco Isolation ___. 

40. San Francisco Tuberculosis 

41. San Francisco Relief Home 

42. San Joaquin _ 

43. San Luis Obispo 

44. San Mateo 

45. Santa Barbara — 

46. Santa Clara Farm 

47. Santa Clara Hospital _— 

48. Santa Cruz 

49. Shasta 

50. Sierra - 

51. Siskiyou __ 

52. Solano - 

53. Sonoma — 

54. Stanislaus __. 

55. Sutter _ 

56. Tehama 

57. Trinity - 

58. Tulare - 

59. Tuolumne _ - — 

60. Ventura 

61. Yolo 

62. Yuba ..— 



Reading 



Magazines, books from public library 

Books and magazines 

Magazines, papers and books 

Papers and magazines 

Magazines .._ 

Magazines, books and papers ~. 

Magazines and papers _ 

Magazines and few books 

Magazines __ _ 

Magazines, books and papers 

Daily papers, magazines and books 

Very little _ 

Magazines and books 

Magazines, books and papers 

Daily papers and old magazines... 

Magazines and papers 

Library 

Good library 

Magazines and books 

Magazines and papers 

Magazines 

Magazines and papers - 

Books and library, papers and magazines.. 

Magazines _ 

Three daily papers, magazines 

Magazines 

Magazines and papers - 

Library and daily papers ■ 

Magazines and books 

Magazines and papers 

Magazines and papers . 

Magazines and papers 

Magazines and papers — 

Magazines, papers and books. — 

Daily papers and magazines 

Library, magazines and papers 

Magazines, books and papers 

Magazines and books ^ 

Magazines and books. 

Magazines, books and papers . 

Magazines and books 

Books and magazines... _ 

Magazines and papers — ■ 

Magazines and books 

Magazines and books • 

Magazines and books 

Books, magazines and papers 

Magazines and papers 

Magazines, books and papers 

Magazines and papers _ — 

Magazines and pai>ers _— ■ 

Magazines and papers — 

Magazines 

Magazines, books and papers — 

Magazines and books 

Magazines and papers __ 

Magazines and books... 

Magazines and books. 

Magazines, daily papers, few books— 

Magazines and books _ - 

Magazines and papers — 

Magazines and books.— - — 



See notes on page 166. 
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HOSPITALS. 



Liquor 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



No 
To workers 

No 
To workers 

No 

No 

No 
Occasionally 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
To some 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
Irregularly 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

To workers 

To consumptives 

No 

No 

No 
To some 

No 
Irregularly 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
Irregularly 

No 
To some 

No 

To one only 

To some workers 



Rellffious seirices 



Daily except Monday and Tuesday 

None 

Twice a month 

Twice a week 

Twice a month. 

None 

Every Sunday __ 

Every Sunday 

Irregularly 

Twice a month 

Three times a week 

None .__ _ 

Every Sunday _ 

Twice a month 

None _. 

None 

Twice every Sunday 

Chaplain employed 

None _-_ _ 

Once or twice a month. 

None 

Nearly every Sunday __ . 

Irregular 

None 

None _ 

None 

Every other Sunday 

Every Sunday 

Nearly every Sunday 

Every Sunday in chapeL 

Irregularly 

None 

Every Sunday _ 

Every Saturday and Sunday. 

Twice a month 

Irregularly 

Wednesday and Sunday | 

Every Sunday 

1 None _ I 

Every Sunday ' 

j Four times a week 

\ Weekly j 

I Irregularly '— | 

• Christian Endeavor in summer [ 

I Twice every Sunday _| 

; None - -; 

j Every Sunday j 

' Every Simday ' 

i Occasionally 
, Occasionally 



ToUl 
employees 



62 
6 

6 
6 

12 
8 
3 

22 
4 
8 
S 

14 



Not often 

Every Sunday 

Every Sunday 

No 

No 

No - 

Once a month 

No - - 

No 

Irregularly _ _. 

Irregularly 



5 

1 
7 
S 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 
7 

95 

7 

2 

20 

33 

3 

36 

45 

160 

38 

27 

42 

45 

7 

7 

12 

9 

27 

5 

7 

2 

12 

7 

19 

9 

82 

8 
3 
6 
5 

82 

8 
5 



14 


I 


4 


7 
2 
1 

4 
1 





137 
1 


2 
2 



1 
2 
2 
»0 
2 

10 
20 
2 

18 
33 
79 
10 
16 
7 

16 

1 
7 
1 
20 
1 
1 

3 
2 
8 
2 

3 

1 


82 

1 
1 
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COUNTY 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 



34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56, 



County 



Alameda 

Amador __ 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa — 

Contra Costa- 
Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn _ — 

Humboldt 

Inyo — 



Kern . 

Kings __ -— 

Lake _._ 

Lassen 

Los Angeles Farm .„ 
Los Angeles Hospital 

Madera _ 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced __ _ __ 

Merced Branch 

Modoc 

Mono' _ 

Monterey 

Napa __ 

Nevada -„ 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 



33. Riverside 



Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino _ _ 

San Diego __ 

San Francisco City and County. 

San Francisco Isolation 

San FranciFco Tuberculosis 

San Francisco Relief Home 

San Joaquin _._ „ 

San Luis Obispo _._ 

San Mateo __ _ 

Santa Barbara _._ _ 

Santa Clara Farm ___ 

Santa Clara Hospital _ 



Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou _„ 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus . 

Sutter 

Tehama 



Monthly 
payroll 



Salary 



Supt. or 
steward 



Physician 



12,750 00 
225 00 
425 00 
350 00 
295 00 
650 00 



235 00 
1,534 00 
0» 
410 00 
220 00 
852 50 



08 
195 00 
1,705 00 
10,000 00 
360 00 
205 00 
50 008 
300 00 
475 00 
130 00 
60 00* 
90 00« 
480 00 



480 00 
322 50 
420 00 
180 00 

730 00 



2,000 

1,545 

1,577 

4,760 

1.400 

1,875 

5,365 

1,672 

290 

365 

710 

475 

1,200 



$125 00 
60 00 
100 00 
76 00 
75 00 
150 00 
100 00 
60 00 

65 OOio 
115 00 
120 00 
112 50 

75 0011 

60 00 
140 00 
165 00 
75 00 
80 00 



00 
08 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



320 00 
405 00 
165 00 
660 00 
410 00 
875 00 
535 00 
80 008 
295 00 



55 00 
100 00 



OS 

08 
100 00 
150 00 I 

100 00 : 

75 00 I 
100 00 
110 00i« I 

150 0011 

125 00* 
08 
100 00 
150 00 
300 00 



300 00 

75 OO' 
75 00 
100 00 
100 00 



$250 00 
60 00 

100 <I0 
75 00 
75 Od 

100 00 

60 00 
208 S3S 

44 37 
50 00 
100 00 
66 67 
30 00 
75 bo 
100 no 
300 00* 
100 00 
50 00 
50 0015 
75 CO* 
50 uO 
75 (tO« 
50 00* 
75 CO 
125 00 
75 f 
125 00 

112 ro 

100 00 
70 00 

100 00 

250 00 





95 00 


100 00 


95 00 


100 00 


100 00 


85 003 


100 0011 


25 008 





150 00 

200 00 

125 00 

200 00 

150 IX) 

135(0 

200 CO* 

75 UO 

75 00 

125 00 

50 00 

250 00* 

50 00 
75 00 
80 00 
85 001' 
100 CO 
125 00 
100 00 
55 00 
100 00 
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HOSPITALS. 



Pay patients 



Acres in 
farm 



i Acres in 
cultiyatlon 



Cows 



None — _ 

$13.00 per month _ 

$1.00 per day— 

None 

$20.00 per month; very few 

$10.00 a week In room, $7.00 in ward... 

None — 

$10.00 per month 

$7.50 to $10.00 per week , 

None 

$12.00 to $15.00 per month; very lew— - 

Practically none , - 

None 

None — 

None 

None 

$10.00 to $20.00 per month 

A few, $1.25 per day. 

A few, $10.00 a month — 

A few, $15.00 per month 

None 

A few, $15.00 per month 

$1.50 per day in ward, $2.00 In room — 

None _ 

$1.25 per day. 

$1.00 per day 

None -- 

$15.00 per month or $1.00 per day 

A few, $20.00 per month and up— 

$5.00 per week 

$5.00 per week 

$2.00 per day _ 

Surgical cases, $10.00 per week, others 
$1.00 a day 



125 

10 , 

80 I 

405 I 

38 ; 

7^*1 
126 I 

7 ' 
80 'I 
20 
20 
60 

6 
51 

08 

377 ! 



50 I 

I : 
18 

30 I 
31 


40 I 

2 , 

60 ■ 

18 ! 

18 

60 i 

1 I 
28 

08 1 



370 



None -_ — - 

$5.00 per week , 

$10.00 in ward, $15.00 In room 

Very few, no rate 

Very few, $30.00 per month 

$3.00 a day 

None -_ - 

$15.00 per month 

Very few, $1.00 a day 

Very few, $1.00 a day 

None _ - 

$15.00 per month 

None — _ 

$1.00 per day in ward, $10.00 a week 

in room 

None __. 

None 

None _ 

$15.00 per month 

None 

$1.00 a day— 

None 

20 cents per meal— _ 

$10.00 a week in ward, $3.00 a day In 

room 



40 
08 
40-'' 

126 
10 
5 
10 

200 
70 
12 
40 
72 
46 
21 

70 



2415 
45 
164 



8 
100 I 
30 I 
12 I 
35 

67 ' 
12 
4 I 

60 ; 

I All except I 
ibldg. site! 



35 I 
45 

35 



4 

3 
7 
7 

10 
6 


18 
08 
8 
5 

2 
08 

117 

5 

15 
08 
6 
2 

08 
08 

4 
8 

5 
8 



HORS 



30 

4 

20 

12 
3 

2 
8 

0" 
5 

15 

7 

08 


217 

12 
8 
08 
4 


08 
08 
08 

5 

15 
10 
6 


3 

50 
08 


35 



1.600 

150 



320 

100 

300 

65 

100 

2 

08 



150 



70 

08 



500 



100 

350 

08 

170 

100 

08 

08 

08 

250 

200 

75 



300 

30 

150 

50 

08 

400 

100 



100 
480 

50 
140 

16" 



30 

224 

23 

60 



m^ 


90 


38 


20 


13 





91.4 


60 


2 


li 


20 


15 


60 




L32 


75 


19 


12 


8 


5 


20« 


16 



3 
10 
18 
24 



4 

7 
1 
4 

10 
7 
9 
08 



12 
3 
3 

1 
5 

5 

4 

2 

4 
2 

08 



175 
25 

11 

100 



550 
2,500 
100 
600 
SOO 
75 



6 


r-oo 


5 ' 


300 


13 


300 


2 


30 


7 


150 





100 


20 


- 


3 


100 


08 I 


08 
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COUNTY 





Monthly 
PAyroll 


Salary 


County 


Supt. or 
steward 


Physician 


57. Trinity 


150 00 
280 00 
300 00 
08 
380 00 


80 00 1 50 00 


58. Tulare 


75 00 75 00 


59. Tuolumne 


75 00 50 00 


60. Ventura 


08 


61. Yolo - - 


85 00 ' ion on 


62. Yuba 


255 00 


75 00 


75 00 



^Alpine and Imperial have no county hospitals. 

^Physician and superintendent. 

^Matron. 

^Assistant superintendent. 

^Approximate. 

^Rebuilt. 

^By "complete" is meant a bed made up with at least two sheets, a pillow and slips, and a 
blanket. 

*See column labeled "remarks." 

»More to be employed soon. 

lOHe also receives $15.00 per month per patient, out of which he buys food supplies and 
hires cook. 
i^Steward or superintendent and matron together receive this amount. 
i^Out of this the steward hires his cook, 
ispijysician furnishes medicines. 
i*Also rent 40 acres. 
15 Also rent 30 acres. 
i^Also own 327 acres which is leased. 
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HOSPITALS. 



Pay patients 



None 

None _- 

None __ 

None 

Very few, no rate. 
Very few, no rate. 



Acres In 
farm 



4 

017 

4 

017 

65 
7i 



Acres In 
cultivation 



Hoffs 



Poultry 







08 






s 

54 




100 


100 
0" 

200 

400 



iTOccupies one half of a city block. 
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County 



Farm accounting 



Remarks 



1. Alameda 



Good 



Amador _. 

Butte 

Calaveras 



5. Colusa 



16. 
17. 



18. 



19. 
20. 



Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 



Fairly good . 
Not detailed . 
Fairly good . 

Not detailed . 

Not detailed . 
Not detailed . 

None — . 

Time book .. 
None 



Plans being drawn for new almshouse on present 
site and new hospital in Oakland. 



Individual phone and linoleum promised. 
Septic tank l[>eing installed; numerous improvt 

ments made. 
Should look forward to new structure in netr 

future. 
New infirmary building being erected. 



Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 



General 



None . 



Stock is property of superintendent; cooler and 
electric pump have been installed; financial 8y^ 
tem illegal. 



Kings 
Lake . 



Lassen 

Los Angeles- 
Farm 

Los Angeles- 
Hospital 



Madera 
Marin __ 



None 

None 

None 

Complete system . 
None 



Not detailed . 
Not detailed . 



21. Mariposa 



None . 



Mendocino 

Merced 

Merced— Branch _. 



Practically none. 

None 

None - 



25. Modoc 



None . 



26. Mono 



Not detailed . 



27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 



36. 

37. 
38. 



Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada __ 
Orange .. 
Placer — 



None 

None 

Fairly good __. 
Not developed . 
Not detailed -. 



Plumas .. 
Riverside 



None 

Check is keot on 
milk. 



Sacramento .. 
San Benito -._ 



San Bernardino.. 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 
City and Oo.>- 

Sen Francisco- 
Isolation 

San Francisco- 
Tuberculosis _— 

San Francisco — 
Relief Home .— 

San .loaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 



Not detailed . 
Not detailed . 



Complete 
None 



44. San Mateo 



45. 
46. 



Santa Barbara . 

Santa Clara- 
Farm 

Santa Clara- 
Hospital 



Fairly good 
system. 
Practically none 

None 



card 



Accounts with dairy 
herd as a whole. 



Buildings painted and papered in 1913. 
Tubercular ward being screened and tables have 

been supplied for the patients to eat from, is 

recommended by this Board. 
Fair grounds are being used for hospital site and 

farm. 
County contracts with H. C. Wilkinson to care 

for indigents at $1 per day per capita. 
New site bought. 

Old buildings being rebuilt. 

New psychopathic building in course of construc- 
tion. 

Just getting settleil in new building; hospital cases 
being treated in a private hospital at Oonntr 
expense. 

Contract system, cut from $280 to $255 per month; 
illegal financial system. 



Land, buildings and two cows owned by HOler 

& Lux; chickens by matron. 
Matron receives $10 per month and 50 cents per 

day per patient, out of which she pays for food 

and half Qf wood and lights. 
Superintendent receives $21 per month per patient 

and owns horses, pigs and chickens; financial sys- 
tem illegal. 
$15,000 in hospital fund devoted to roads. 
Old building to be replaced. 
Septic tank, sterilizer and new toilets Installed. 

Improved operating room and w^ter system; frnii 
trees set out; old building overhauled. 



Plans now being drawn for new hospital, old plant 
having been condenmed for many years part. 

Superintendent receives no salary but cares for 
patients by contract; each patient 20 centa p«f 
meal: financial system illegal. 

NeAv plant is being agitated. 



Municipal incinerator and manure In Ocean Shore 
Railroad cars constitute nuisances. 



One of best county hospitals In state. 
Some wards lighted by electricity; some have oc 
artificial light. 



Records very inaccurate; poor business methods. 
One of best county hospitals In state. 
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County 


Farm accounting 


Remarira 


48. Santa Cruz 

49. Shasta 

50. Sierra „ 


"Not"detailed"III™~I 
None 


Many improvements made." 

One man is steward, nurse, cook and farmer. 


51. Siskiyou 

52. Solano 

53. Sonoma 

54. Stanislaus — . 


Not detailed 

None 

Not detailed 

Not detailed 

None 

Not detailed 


New reservoir being built. 
Some wards have no artificial light. 
New floor and ceiling in indigent quarters; new 
lavatories being installed. 


55. Sutter 

56. Tehama 


Superintendent receives ?25 per month and 20 cents 
per meal per patient; he hires his own help and 
buys foodstuffs. 

Numerous improvements; main building over- 


57. Trinity 

58. Tulare 


None 

None 


hauled. 


50. Tuolumne 


New women's ward is being agitated. 


60. Ventura 


None 


Superintendent receives $6 per week per patient; 


61. Yolo 

62. Yuba 


Not detaUed 

None 


hires all employees except physician and buys 

food and fuel. This financial system will be 

changed and new hospital erected. 
Steam heating system being installed; septic tank 

to be instaUed. 
Trouble with contract because not si>ecific enough. 






Merchants take advantage of this. 
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County 



Alameda 
Amador 
Butte _._ 



Calaveras 
Colusa 



Contra Costa. _ 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 



9. Fresno . 



10. Glenn 



11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 



Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings : 

Lake 



Lassen '. 

Los Angeles Farm 

Los Angeles Hospital - 
Madera 



Marin _^ 

Mariposa . 

Mendocino 
Merced 



Merced Branch- 
Modoc 



Special needs 



. I 



Entire new plant, including separation of hospital and almsbouM. I 
Screened covers for garbage cans. 

Recreational facilities; linoleum for surgical building; indlvidus! 
telephone lino. I 



26. Mono 



27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 



Monterey 
Napa 



Nevada .. 
Orange _. 
Placer __. 
Plumas _. 
Riverside 



Sacramento _ 
San Benito __ 



36. San Bernardino 



San Diego _„ 

San Francisco City and 
County 

San Francisco Isolation- 



San Francisco Tubercu- 
losis 

San Francisco Relief 
Home _ __ 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 



San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara Farm . 



47. Santa Clara Hospital 



Repairs to roof and porch; tubercular ward end recreational 

facilities. 
Recreational facilities; tubercular ward; mangle for laundry. 
Entire new plant. 
Nurse; removal of woodshed at rear of main building, which is aC« 

danger; more screening in kitchen; removal of Chinese buildinf. 
Head nurse; new building to relieve overcrowding; recrettioni: 

facilities; new barn farther removed from hospital. 
Change from semi-contract to straight salary basis; larger pijw 

and hydrants for fire protection. 
More toilets, baths, fire extinguishers and recreational fadlltkj 
Fire protection, nurse, isolation ward. 

Employment and recreation; farming garden; laundry equipment 
Septic tank; isolation building; recreational facilities. 
A hospital and farm owned by the county with employees oc 

straight salary basis. 
Trained nurse; entire new plant. 
More recreational facilities. 
Full time of superintendent. 
Rebuilding of bam farther from hospital; more screens; tiiber 

cular ward; new isolation building, recreational facilities. 
Removal of old shack; another employee. 
Change to salary basis; cesspool; repair plumbing; clean up; ^ 

bedding, washing machine, live stock; destroy vermin. 
Tubercular and isolation building. 
Removal of barn; new isolation building; better laundry equi^ 

ment; garden. 
New building; another employee; regular nurse. 
Removal of outdoor privy; regular nurse; straight salary fo: 

matron; recreational facilities. 
Straight salary for superintendent; new well; some system of 

sewage disposal. 



Repair walls; modern sterilizers and cover on floor of operatii/ 

room; removal of roller towels; recreational facilities. 
Plan and gradually erect entirely new group of buildings. 



Modem dairy barn; another nurse; recreational facilities. 

Trained nurse; sheets for beds. 

Bath house between detention and next cottage; recreatioi 

facilities. 
Entire new plant, separating infirmary and hospital. 
Change to salary basis; new baths; provision for segregation 

patients; office. 
New quarters for tubercular women and indigent men; new ban,- 

drier for laundry; more recreational facilities. 
Removal of detention cells from basement; recreational facilit*^ 



Great need for more nurses; more buildings to provide for nxr 
complete segregation; interne. 



More recreational facilities. 

Trained nurse; increase water supply; bath in rear building; ^ 

isolation and tubercular ward; better laundry recwaticci 

facilities. 
Increase water supply; modern isolation building. 
Entirely new plant located on farm. 
Accurate record of inmates; strict account of expenses mod r 

ductions; more toilets; lockers; tinting of walls; exclusion of «« 
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County 


Special needs 


18. Santa Cruz 


New laundry; cement floor and whitewashing in dairy bam; 


19. Shasta 

». Sierra 

il. Sfskiyou - 


screens in upper wards. 

More. bathing and toilet facilities; washing machine; sheets on 
beds; orderly and gardener; overhauling of "pesthouse»'; san- 
itary dairy barn. 

Another employee. 

Laundry; tubercular ward. 

Entirely new plant. 

New Quarters for indigents* nerhans use nresent buildinirs for them 


i2. Solano 

3. Sonoma _ 


4. Stanislaus 

5. Sutter 

6 Tehama 


and build new hospital in town; new dairy bam and isolation 
and detention wards. 

Washing machine; recreational facilities. 

Straight salary basis; sheets; new bathtubs and toilets; live 
stock; really need entire new plant. 

Fire plugs and hose; tubercular ward and women's ward; renova- 
tion of indigent quarters and isolation ward. 

More bathing and toilet facilities; improved sewage disposal. 

Operating-room; improved laundry equipment; bathing and toilet 
facilities for cottages; recreational facilities. 

New women's ward* nurse 


7. Trinity 


9. Tulare 

). Tuolumne 


). Ventura 


Change to salary basis; new plant, except tubercular and deten- 
tion building. 
Overhauling of floors; better Are protection; more attention to 


1. Yolo 


1. Yuba 


cleanliness; removal of outside privy and adding of two inside 
toilets; new contagious and tubercular wards. 
More employees; sanitary sewage disposal; more laundry equip- 
ment; more specific contract for supplies. 
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RELATION OF OFFICIALS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC TO 
COUNTY HOSPITALS. 

Types of inmates. The county hospitals of California were estate- 
lish(^d to care for two groups of patients, hospital and custodial. Hit- 
hospital patients should be persons needing medical or surgical atten- 
tion, but unable to meet the expenses and without relatives able to 
pay. Some of these may be able to reimburse the county in part. 
Their case is discussed below under the head of **pay patients." Thf 
custodial patients should be residents of the respective counties whn 
are permanently disabled and infirm and without income or other mean? 
of subsistence, or relatives able to support them. 

Legal requirements for admission and support in a county hospiti 
The act of March 23, 1901 (Act 2631, General Laws), holds that no pt-r 
son may become a charge upon a county unless he has resided in that 
county for at least three months preceding. Neither is he eligible fi^ 
free care if he have property or relatives able to support him. TV 
hospital superintendent or such other officer as the supervisors ma^ 
designate is required to investigate every application with referem'f 
to the above facts. 

Misuse of county hospitals. A considerable number of these instit^^ 
tions do not have proper hospital facilities for the care of the sick an-: 
injured, thus failing to meet their first purpose. But the failure ^ 
meet their second purpose, namely, to provide a suitable home for \\f 
indigent and infirm, is due more to the receiving of persons who do mi 
fulfill the legal requirements for admission. The receiving of ''hospi^i 
bums" keeps away persons who should have the benefit of these \ti< 
tutions, for the ^* bums'' are disagreeable companions to decent «' 
people and they bring a certain opprobrium upon the hospital. Soij 
county hospitals have come to be regarded as winter homes for ca^^'i*. 
laborers, retreats for vagrants and temporary asylums for inebriat* 
True, these last mentioned groups need care, but it should be provitK 
elsewhere than in the county hospitals for two reasons: (1) T^ 
systems of management, including admission and dismissal in t^- 
hospitals, make it quite impossible to give unemployed laborvn 
vagrants, and inebriates the treatment they deserve and need ; (2) Tin 
cause the two groups for whom the institutions were intended • 
be neglected. The '^burns" are frequently trouble-makers within *>■ 
hospital and try to monopolize the staff's attention. But more sign:' 
cant than that is the fact that they have not the sympathy of ti- 
general public, while their presence in the county hospitals has oecnpi*'. 
the public mind to the exclusion of the other patients, the legal inmat-^ 
The result has been neglected institutions. 
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Neglect of county hospitals. The presence of ** hospital bums'* seems 
to have been largely responsible for the disrepute into which many of 
our county hospitals have fallen. They had an opportunity to escape 
some of the opprobrium attached to almshouses and poor farms in 
older communities, but the opportunity has been lost. Many people 
regarding the inmates to be principally hoboes, drunks, and other 
disreputables, consider the county hospital as a necessary evil to be 
kept going as cheaply as possible. The taxpayers think of the imme- 
diate burden and public officials are influenced accordingly. Very few 
seem to realize that an institution half equipped and half maintained 
is in the long run most expensive. The willingness of political rivals 
to misrepresent wise expenditures as extravagance, and the ignorance of 
the public, combine with forgetfulness of the real function of the 
county hospital to make this institution inefficient and sometimes a 
positive disgrace. The most obvious symptoms of this situation are 
too small hospital funds, stupid postponement of repairs, limited and 
untrained staffs of employees, dissatisfied inmates and finally a dis- 
gusted public. The ultimate results are the spending of a sum of 
money — not too great, but out of proportion to results attained — and 
failure to serve the purpose for which our county hospitals were 
designed. 

Why should the public support the county hospitals? This is a fair 
((uestion for any citizen to raise and it deserves as clear and explicit 
an answer as can be made. In replying to it reference must be made 
again to the two groups for whose care the hospitals were established. 
Those who are sick or temporarily disabled, but who have a normal 
outlook for recovery, are economic and social assets to the community. 
It is cheaper and more satisfactory to all concerned for the community 
to bear the expense of restoring a productive workman to health than 
it is to support his family after he is disabled, either through public 
relief or private charity. It is far better to bring about the recovery 
of a mother than to permit her children to suffer neglect and perhaps 
find their way to the juvenile court. There are many such people, who 
are in no sense paupers, but who are unable to meet the expense of 
private hospital care. It is the part of wisdom for every county in 
the state to make adequate provision for these citizens. 

There are two other types of hospital service which the county should 
render — emergency care and isolation of communicable diseases. No 
county can afford to be without a place where prompt medical and 
surgical attention can be given the victims of accidents. The proper 
isolation of contagious and infe(;tious diseases is a safeguard of the 
public health and absolutely indispensable. 
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The reasons for supporting the indigent aged and infirm are some- 
what different, yet equally valid. Whether misfortune or personal 
faults have brought a person to poverty and infirmity, the sympathy of 
twentieth century people will not permit the aged to suffer without 
any effort at relief. Putting ourselves in his place we can not endure 
the thought of helpless and unprotected old age. If the community 
is not organized to lend assistance, then individuals will offer aid. In 
either case the burden falls ultimately upon the community as a whole. 
Furthermore, the experience of several thousand years has taught us 
that promiscuous and unorganized charity is productive of a multitude 
of evils. It encourages pauperism and lays the public open to all 
sorts of imposition. Mere personal, indiscriminate charity costs more 
and accomplishes less than organized charity, of which institutional 
care is one type. 

There are two ways in which the public may organize its relief work, 
either as a part of the governmental machinery, or as a private or 
semi-public society. In our larger cities, and in some of the counties, 
the private associated charities are caring for some of the aged and 
infirm. But, again, let it be emphasized that though these societies are 
private organizations, still the expense is finally borne by the people 
as a whole; so that there is no rivalry, but rather cooperation, between 
these agencies and the administrators of public poor relief. The work 
is divided in various ways, as may be seen in- the chapter on county 
out-relief. But whatever may be the line of division in cases relieved 
in their own homes, it is generally agreed that persons who have not 
proper homes and who must be cared for in institutions should be sup- 
ported by taxation. This is simply a matter of expediency and con- 
venience. It is not an academic theory, but the result of practical 
experience. These, then, are the reasons for urging the public to give 
our county hospitals the backing necessary to make them thoroughly 
efficient in meeting these common needs of our communities. 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Financial system. From the preceding tabulation it may be seen 
that the hospitals of eight counties are financed in direct violation of 
subdivision 7, section 4041, Political Code, inasmuch as the care of 
patients is let by contract. Pay patients are received in thirty-four 
county hospitals at rates varying from $10 per month to $2 per day. 

Staff. As a general thing there is a resident superintendent or 
steward and a non-resident physician. In fifteen counties the superin- 
tendent and physician is one and the same person, though in only five 
of these cases does he actually reside at or devote his whole time to 
the hospital. The average salary paid to county physicians is $104, to 
superintendents $100. Eighteen hospitals have no trained nurses. In 
one county the sole employee, aside from the physician who visits on 
call, is at once steward, nurse, cook and farmer. 

Physical equipment. The average age of the county hospital build- 
ings of California is twenty-two years. They represent many types of 
architecture, from old-fashioned farmhouses to modern hospital struc- 
tures. The arrangement may be classed roughly as convenient in 33 
and unsatisfactory in 29. Fire protection varies from none at all in 
8 hospitals, inadequate protection in 13, and fairly good protection in 
36, to 4 which are practically fireproof. 

Sanitation. As to sewage disposal, 18 have connections with city 
sewer systems, 17 have septic tanks, 8 have cesspools, 8 run the sewage 
into a ditch or creek, 6 have private sewer systems, and 4 have no 
system at all. In forty-eight institutions the toilets are clean and in 
good repair. In fourteen considerable improvement should be made. 
Ten hospitals have the abominable outdoor privies. Bathing facilities 
are fairly satisfactory in 48 hospitals, but inadequate in 10, and dirty 
or out of repair in 5. Only 9 make use of shower baths. The general 
cleanliness has been rated as good in 21 ; fairly good in 30 ; good as 
conditions permit in 9, and poor in 2. Nearly all the hospitals are 
lighted by electricity; 5 use gas, 8 depend on- lamps or candles. Steam 
heating is to be found in. 24; hot water in 3; hot air in 4; stoves in 
40. Ventilation was found to be reasonably good in 46 but poor in 
16, chiefly because there is no provision for artificial circulation and 
because the windows are not kept open. 

Meals, beds and clothing. In most of these institutions the inmates 
receive three meals a day, but in eleven they have *'two and lunch,'' 
and in seven only two meals. Supplies are contracted monthly, semi- 
annually or annually, in forty-five counties, and bought in the open 
market in eleven. Most of the beds are ordinary iron frames, though 
a considerable number of institutions use iron hospital beds and there 
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are a very few wooden beds and cots. Mattresses are commonly ''cot- 
ton top and bottom'' with excelsior center. Some are filled with 
cotton, some with excelsior, some with moss, a few with hair, and a 
number with straw. In general they are in good condition. In most 
hospitals the beds are made with two sheets each, but 5 use only one 
sheet and 12 have no sheets at all. Cleanliness of bedding has been 
rated good in 32 ; fairly good in 14 ; fair in 16 ; and poor in 2. Only 
9 hospitals provide lockers for the patients' clothing. Many wards are 
disfigured and rendered unsanitary by old clothes hanging on the wall. 
Most hospitals have a laundry equipment very similar to that of the 
ordinary family; 5 have none at all; and only 19 have really good 
laundries. 

Special cases. In twenty counties there is no special place for the 
isolation of contagious or infectious diseases ; in twenty there is only 
a miserable shack, popularly known as a * ^ pesthouse ; ' ' and there are 
only 6 good isolation wards in the county hospitals of the state. Insane 
patients or persons charged with insanity are kept in padded cells in 
6 hospitals, in unpadded cells in 15, in a special building in 10, in the 
county jail in 6 cases, and 22 counties have no provision whatever 
for the detention of such persons. Tuberculosis patients are fairly 
well provided for in 23 hospitals ; have very poor quarters in 13, and 
no place whatever in 24. In 16 county hospitals there is no operating 
room; 13 have only small equipment, and only 14 are really well 
equipped. 

Work. In a few counties nearly all of the indigents do some work. 
in others none are employed. The stages between these two extremes 
are as numerous as the institutions themselves. 

Recreational facilities are notoriously lacking, San Francisco alone 
providing anything like adequate recreation for the old people. The 
reading material usually consists of back numbers of magazines and 
papers and discarded books which are donated by benevolent citizens. 
Tobacco is furnished to the men in all the institutions. Liquor is 
reserved for medical purposes only, except by thirteen superintendents 
who offer it sporadically as an incentive to work. 

Farm. The largest county farm is in San Joaquin County and 
consists of 480 acres. Eighteen institutions have less than 10 acre> 
The average acreage is 60. All but 16 hospitals keep some cows; 24 
have no horses ; 25 keep no pigs, and 18 have no poultry. Farm account- 
ing is absent or at least unsatisfactory in all but nine counties. 

Omissions from tabulations. It will be noted that the above tabula- 
tion does not include any statement of per capita cost oi maintenance. 
The reason for the omission is the fact that bases of computing p^r 
capita cost in the different institutions vary so greatly that any com- 
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parative statement which might be made at this time would be very 
unjust and misleading. Very few systems of accounting in our hos- 
pitals are comparable at present, and nearly all are deficient with 
reference to articles produced by the farm. 

Again, the ratio of employees to inmates has purposely been omitted, 
because it is impossible to compute the number of persons and the time 
devoted directly to the care of the patients. The varying sizes of the 
farms, the presence in some institutions of nurses ' training classes, and 
the division of given persons' time between agricultural and medical 
services make such a computation out of the question for the present. 

Statements as to the quality and quantity of food have been avoided, 
because the time has been too short to make a study of the sixty 
dietaries. 

Nothing has been said about the natural lighting, because with minor 
exceptions it is satisfactory. 

General Suggestions and Recommendations. 

Farms. Many counties do not appreciate the importance to the 
hospital of a farm including garden, dairy and poultry. Either they 
have no farm at all — as in Ventura, Tulare, Yuba, and other counties — 
or else they do not develop it. Sometimes there is need of putting 
down wells or buying water for irrigation. Frequently there is an 
insufficient number of employees, and sometimes the superintendent 
of the hospital must be farmer as well. In addition to being a good 
financial proposition, a farm in connection with a county hospital has 
some other more important advantages; it may provide fresh eggs, 
milk, butter and vegetables for the table; it may provide a way for 
disposing of kitchen refuse; it may furnish employment to some of 
the inmates. In addition to these advantages, another is to be seen 
in Orange County, which is developing its farm by the use of prison 
labor. The prisoners are glad to work outdoors and they can do 
heavy work which is beyond the limited strength of the indigents. A 
valuable hint for the management of county farms may be taken from 
Marin County, which is availing itself of the assistance of advisors 
from the College of Agriculture of the University of California. 

Isolation or contagious wards. It is unnecessary to tell people that 
smallpox, typhoid fever, diphtheria, venereal diseases, cancer and 
tuberculosis are communicable, but unfortunately it is necessary to 
point out that the health of the community, as well as the recovery 
of the afflicted, require decent accommodations in periods of such sick- 
ness. In some counties there is no isolation ward or building at all ; in 
most counties there is a miserable shack planted out by the barn, in 
the cemetery, or some equally unsatisfactory location. It is almost 
always cheerless and devoid of the comforts and conveniences of ordi- 
12—14188 
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nary life, not to mention the needs of the sick. Usually there Is no 
inside toilet, no bath, no running water, no kitchen, no quarters for a 
nurse. The average isolation building is more like the cabin on some 
deserted claim than a part of a county hospital. This should never be. 
The fact that their disease is communicable is no reason for dumping 
these patients into a dingy, rat-infested shack. In some counties the 
supervisors and health officers are misled by the fact that the isolation i 
building is rarely used, jumping to the conclusion that therefore it is 
hardly necessary. Any one who has seen a few of these holes, does not 
need to be told why they are not used. There are a great many cases 
of contagious and infectious disease abroad which require more effectual 
isolation than is possible in the home or boarding house. But they 
avoid the isolation building, which they call a ^'pesthouse,'* as they 
would the jail, and in the eyes of the community confinement in ont 
is as disgraceful as in the other. It is the duty of every count)- to 
provide a decent, comfortable, even attractive place or places for the 
care of people who are afflicted with contagious and infectious diseases. 
Then health officers can afford to be much more rigid than now m tht 
enforcement of quarantine. The best cases of isolation wards in the 
main hospitals are in Los Angeles and San Diego counties. One of 
the best outside isolation wards is in Stanislaus County. San Francisco 
has a separate isolation hospital. Among the best tuberculosis build 
ings are those in San Joaquin, San Francisco, Alameda, and Santa 
Clara counties. 

Ventilation, Most county hospitals have plenty of windows to pn»^ 
vide all the fresh air that is needed, but there are practically n" 
systems of artificial ventilation and the windows are frequently closed 
There are two solutions of the bad air problem — one is to install some 
system of ventilation which is outside the control of the patients; th*' 
other is to have some employee make frequent rounds to open thf 
windows. The former is the better of the two and may consist of almosi 
anything, from nailing the windows open to an elaborate system "^ 
ventilating flues and fans. 

Cleanli7iess. Strange as it may seem, it is sometimes necessary t - 
insist that cobwebs, dusty floors, dirty windows, soiled bedding, foiu 
air, filthy toilets and unscrubbed bathtubs are not inevitable coneonv 
tants of institution life. If the superintendents whose hospitals an* 
marked **fair,^' ** unsatisfactory "or ** dirty" would take it upon then:- 
selves to visit San Joaquin, Santa Clara, Riverside, Tehama, or othtr 
county hospitals which are labelled ** clean," **good" or ** excellent, 
they would discover for themselves that a high degree of cleanliness > 
possible even in frame buildings which are not new. 

The fly problem. Most institutions are exerting themselves fairi) 
well in the effort to keep flies out, but most of them fail to prevent fli'^ 
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from breeding. Screens, flytraps and tanglefoot abound, but unfor- 
tunately so do manure piles, uncovered garbage cans, foul barns and 
improper sewage disposal. Dairy barns must be kept clean and sweet 
and at a proper distance from the hospital buildings or the flies can 
never be kept out. The same is true of pigpens and poultry yards. 

Fire protection. Since many of the buildings are two-story frame 
structures this is a very important item. First of all, the area where 
smoking is permitted should be carefully restricted. Refuse should 
never be allowed to collect in or about the buildings. A good water 
pressure with Are plugs and hose ready for instant use are indispensable. 
Id addition, a few chemical extinguishers are valuable safeguards. All 
wooden buildings more than one story high should have steel fire escapes 
wnth an angle of descent that will make them practicable for old people. 
Care of clothing. Clothing should never be hung on the walls of a 
ward or room. The most satisfactory provision for clothes is the system 
of individual lockers in the Marin County Infirmary. Lockers should be 
ventilated and locked, and should be in the room in which patients sleep. 
For extra clothing there should be individual boxes, pigeonholes or 
drawers in a separate clothes room. Clothing sent to the laundry should 
be marked. The name of the patient, the number of his ward and bed 
or his admission number may be used for this purpose. 

Records. In the classification of patients, each should be counted 
under one and one only of the following three heads: hospital pay, 
hospital charity, custodial. Many of the custodial patients require 
medical attention, but if the hospital is their home, rather than a place 
for temporary treatment of some specific ailment, this fact determines 
the class in which they should be counted. In addition to the register 
required by law, there are numerous other items which really ought to 
be kept. Marital relation and financial arrangements are perhaps the 
most important. These may be kept on cards, loose-leaf, or in a second 
book. Many of our hospitals do not keep sufficient records of farm 
produce raised or consumed. Los Angeles and San Joaquin have fairly 
complete systems of farm accounting which might well be studied by 
other counties. 

How the inmates spend the day. In the majority of county hospitals 
the custodial patients spend most of the day loafing in their wards or 
rooms. Their well known aversion to fresh air, together with constant 
smoking, prevent proper ventilation. They lie on the beds part of the 
time and keep them mussed and dirty. Sometimes they smoke in bed 
and set fire to the house. The floors in such wards are usually dirty and 
all sorts of ** junk'* accumulates under the beds, in corners, and on the 
walls. Hence, for sanitary reasons, for protection against fire, ultimately 
t'or the comfort of the patients themselves, the wards should be closed 
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during the day and other places provided for work and recreation. A 
sitting room and porch should always be provided. In this room there 
should be a small library, reading and game tables and cuspidors. The 
walls should be decorated and the room kept neat and cheery. A phono- 
graph will help to pass away many a weary hour and will be more 
valuable than a policeman in maintaining good discipline. Every man 
who is able to get about should have some task suited to his ability. 
This should be insisted upon by the superintendent and physician if 
necessary, but can usually be brought about by friendly persuasion. 
The economic result of all such work will perhaps be no greater than 
that of the one man who directs it, but it will prove an invaluable 
means of maintaining order and self-respect. If the old men can be 
made to feel that they are of some use, they will be happier and the 
superintendent's task will eventually be lightened instead of increased. 
The employment of custodial patients is to be seen at its best in San 
Joaquin, Trinity and San Francisco counties. 

Pay Patients. 

In June, 1914, letters were sent to all the superintendents and county 
physicians, asking their opinion, with reasons therefor, as to receiving 
pay patients in county hospitals. Of the twenty-eight superintendents 
who responded definitely on one side or the other, eighteen were 
opposed to pay patients and ten favored them, usually with certain 
qualifications. Among the physicians the feeling ran the other way, 
the vote being 13 to 7 in favor of pay patients. 

The reasons urged against the scheme were as follows: (l)pay 
patients require more extra care than they pay for and hence are a 
financial burden to the county ; this is specially true when some of them 
evade payment. In some counties the hospital equipment is so poor 
that officials have not the hardihood to charge for the accommodations. 
There is a feeling in these cases that the expense of equipping and 
maintaining a pay department would be too great; (2) the practice 
constitutes unfair competition with private hospitals, which have a pre- 
carious existence at best in small towns; (3) it tends to induce people 
to turn over their dependents to the county for a small consideration, 
thus shirking their proper responsibility; (4) it encourages persons 
who can afford private hospital care to make use of the county insti- 
tution; (5) within the institution, it tempts the staff to neglect the 
indigent and gives rise to ill feeling and charges of favoritism. This 
is the most potent argument against pay patients and it is a very real 
one, for in most county hospitals it is impossible to segregate pay 
patients from charity patients. 
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The following extracts from letters state these objections more con- 
cretely : 

I believe it unwise for the county hospital to receive pay patients as they expect 
more in return for their pay than they are entitled to, and I believe they will impose 
on the county by coming here when they can afford to go to private hospitals. 

I believe the system is unwise. It leads to irregularities in the house and visiting 
staff, and then patients who pay usually expect and demand more than they have 
paid for. 

As it is at the present, we have great trouble in controlling some of our old indigents ; 
if we put pay patients with them there will be a constant cry of favoritism and ill 
feelings among the inmates, and there will be great difficulty in managing them. We 
liave in the past taken a few pay patients and they have been a constant source of 
discord from the moment they arrived in the hospital. 

I am very much opposed to keeping pay patients in a county hospital because you 
lan not give them the care they would expect without having trouble with the other 
imtients wanting the same care, and the majority of county farms are not sc 
arranged as to keep such patients. 

The hospital is not properly arranged for pay patients but we do receive a few pay 
patients, but it is impossible to have them away from the charitable patients. 

On the other hand, it is argued : 

(1) That pay patients are not a burden upon the county if properly 
handled, for in many cases it is necessary to accept the little they can 
pay or else care for them free of charge. It is admitted, however, that 
to make the plan a success there must be adequate investigation of each 
case. 

(2) There are many people who are not paupers in any sense, yet 
are unable to pay the rates charged by private hospitals. To admit 
them to the county hospital for a nominal sum gives them such care 
as they need and also avoids the stigma of pauperism. However, in the 
interests of the discipline of the institution they should receive exactly 
the same care as charity patients. The care should be based on the need 
of the individual, the cJiarge on his ability to pay. 

(3) If there is a training class for nurses, this plan increases the 
variety of experience which they may have. 

The following excerpts state this side of the case very clearly : 

While the system of pay patients subjects the management to a certain amount of 
trouble and annoyance because there can be no fixed rate, the charges must be made to 
fit each individual case from a minimum to a maximum charge ; this takes the time 
of some one and to avoid error, dissatisfaction and confusion it usually falls upon 
the superintendent, at least for final decision. I believe that when patients are 
charged, an investigator or social service worker should be employed to investigate 
all doubtful oases. We are employing such method at this institution and we find it 
Quite necessary. The fact is that most cases that contribute something toward the 
hospital expense would have to be taken care of by the county anyhow, as they do 
not have sufficient means to pay other hospitals and for medical care in addition. 

I am in favor of allowing people of moderate means to have this benefit of paying 
a reasonable fee whereby they would not feel that they were indigents. It should be 
impressed upon them, however, that they receive the same care, food and attention 
generally as all other patients. 
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In my belief, it would be a good idea for this reason — many of the working class 
who are without suflBcient means to be cared for in other hospitals would go to n 
county hospital if they could be cared for at a moderate rate. As it is now they will 
not go for they feel they are real paupers, consequently they stay away and are 
neglected. 

Private hospitals are carried on almost solely on a commercial basis, rates are 
high and can only be paid with any degree of comfort by the very well-to-do. The 
result is no hospital provision except for this class and the paupers or near-paupers. 
The great middle class, so to speak, must either be overcharged or pauperized. 

With the proper facilities for handling private patients in the way of private or 
semi-private rooms or wards and with the guarantee that such rooms or wards will 
not be used by politicians for their friends to the exclus-ion of those people for whom 
such service is intended, I am heartily in favor of pay patients in the county hospital. 
There are many people whose pride and self-respect forbid them the benefits of tho 
present county institutions who would gladly pay a reasonable fee for hospital senricp. 
Modern hospital treatment has become so expensive that the ordinary working man 
can not afford to pay for it. The best service is therefore given only to the well-to-d" 
and the extreme poor. Good service to the working classes shortens convale8ceDC> 
and reduces the death rate and consequently is of great economic value to th^ 
community. 

A private hospital fn a small place like this (Susanville) is a losing propositicn 
even with the most careful management, as it is necessary to keep nurses and hired 
help on hand constantly whether there is business enough to justify it or not 
We have tried it here unsuccessfully. At the same time there must be some plac* 
for strangers or those residing far from town to be taken in and cared for and some 
place where we can take an emergency case for operation, etc. 

Whatever may be the resulting opinion concerning pay patients in 
county hospitals, it is difficult to escape the conviction that there must 
be a thorough system of investigation of all applicants for admission 
and impartial treatment of all inmates of county hospitals. 

COUNTY OUT-RELIEF. 

Previous chapters of this section have presented the facts of institu- 
tional relief of the several counties. In most of the California counties, 
however, there is a system of public relief of the needy in their homes in 
addition to the institutional work. This aid to the needy outside of the 
county hospital or almshouse is what we mean by out-relief. The matter 
of public out-relief in the counties of California is one which, so far as 
this Board is aware, has never been carefully studied by any public or 
private agency. For this reason, the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections has during the past year started what is expected to develop 
into a state-wide survey of the public out-relief system. 

The initial investigation into the county out-relief systems has been 
confined to a brief study of the methods of its administration in the 
counties of Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, Santa Clara, San Joaquin, San 
]\Iateo, Solano, and Yolo. A more detailed study of the subject has 
been made in four counties of the state — Alameda, Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. Brief statements regarding these m 
embodied in this report. It is planned at a later date to issue a bulletin 
which will include a detailed account of these surveys. In addition to 
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these individual county investigations, this Board has collected statistics 
regarding the amount expended for out-relief from most of the counties 
of the state. 

Following is a brief description of the present status of public relief 
in the counties already investigated : 

The Administration of Public Out-Rclicf. 
Legal Sanction. 

Authority to administer public relief to the poor in their homes is 
given to the boards of county supervisors under section 4041 of the 
Political Code, amended by section 29a, chapter 329, Statutes 1913, 
which reads as follows : 

The boards of supervisors in their respective counties shall have jurisdiction and 
power ♦ ♦ ♦ to provide for the care and maintenance of the indigent sick or 
dependent poor of the county and for such purposes to levy the necessary property 
or poll taxes or both. 

The only other legislation bearing on the administration of out-relief 

is that of section 7 of the above act w^hich forbids the care of the poor 

to be let out by contract to any person and that contained in chapter 

636, Statutes 1901, which requires a legal residence of three months in 

the county before the individual is entitled to public relief. Since there 

are no specific statutes bearing on the detail of charity administration, 

each county has provided its own methods of doing this work and the 

out-relief systems of the several counties are therefore quite different. 

The Two Divisions of Outdoor Relief. 

Outdoor relief in California separates itself into two divisions which 
are based on the classes aided. These two divisions are (1) Adult Relief, 
and (2) Relief to Children. The distinction is important, inasmuch as 
some counties grant relief only to the latter class while other counties 
aid both. Furthermore, the methods of administering the two classes of 
relief differ. It becomes necessary, therefore, to describe the system of 
public charities under the two divisions mentioned above. 

1. Adult out-relief. Adult relief is granted in all of the counties 
studied save two — San Francisco and Solano. In these latter counties 
the only form of county aid is that given to children. In San Francisco, 
however, there is available for relief purposes the money from two 
private bequests. This money, while not public money, is administered 
through the mayor's office and to this extent assumes a character of 
public relief. 

The adult relief throughout most of the counties studied is in the 
form of a regular monthly allowance, either in groceries or in cash to 
the individuals whose names are on what is usually termed the ** county 
indigent list.'' As this list is made up for the most part of old or 
disabled persons or both, who continue on it indefinitely, the relief ivS 
really a kind of old age pension. 
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The usual maimer of making up the indigent list and the method of 
granting relief are about as follows : Application is made to the super- 
visors for assistance and the application is referred to the supervisor 
in whose district the applicant resides. It is customary to follow the 
recommendation of this supervisor, who may or may not investigate the 
application. If the aid is granted, the name is placed on the coimty list 
for a definite allowance each month, the name being continued on the 
list for a year, at the end of which time a new application must be made. 
The counties which follow the above described procedure are Marin, 
San Mateo, Napa, Yolo. It should be said that a slight modification of 
this plan is in effect in Napa County, where a committee consisting of 
two ministers is empowered to investigate all applications for relief in 
two supervisorial districts. The remainder of the county, however, is 
under the system above described. 

Relief as thus administered is very unsatisfactory because of the fact 
that the investigation is inadequate and the cases are without super- 
vision or any semblance of reconstructive work. 

Modifications of the above method exist in the counties of Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Los Angeles, Santa Clara, San Joaquin and Sacramento. 
In all these counties, investigating agents have been appointed to handle 
the cases. In Alameda, Santa Clara, San Joaquin and Sacramento 
the cases are handled through the of&ce of the Associated Charities. 
In Alameda and Santa Clara counties the Associated Charities is a 
regular private relief society which has assumed the added responsibility 
of the county relief work. In San Joaquin and Sacramento counties 
the Associated Charities is simply a public office for the administration 
of relief. In Los Angeles County a county charities office is maintained 
which handles all county cases, while jn Contra Costa County these cases 
are subject to the investigation of the probation officer. 

The character and amount of relief given varies. In Alameda, Santa 
Clara and Los Angeles counties, it is almost always in kind and rarely 
in cash. In the remainder of the counties, it may be either in cash or 
in kind. The amounts allowed range from $5 to $30 per month. In SaD 
Mateo County the amount given is always $8 per month, either in cash 
or in groceries. Alameda and Santa Clara have attempted to set a 
standard of $5 per month for one person or $10 per month for two, but 
these rates are not rigidly adhered to. Contra Costa grants from $1^ 
to $20 per month. 

In all of the counties studied provision has been made for medical 
care of the needy sick in their own homes. This is done through the 
services of the county physician, who may be called upon in certain 
cases. In Alameda County the medical relief is especially well organ- 
ized, the services of several clinics being devoted to this form of work. 
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2. Relief to Children, In all of the counties thus far investigated, 
county out-relief is given to children. In California children's relief 
assumes two forms, (1) that of court orders for children ineligible for 
state aid, and (2) state aid, or relief under the provisions of chapter 
323 of the Statutes of 1913. This includes the so-called "widows' pen- 
sions." Of the children who receive county or state aid, some remain 
with their mothers, some are placed in other homes, and some are trans- 
ferred to institutions. 

(1) The usual procedure of granting relief in the cases of children 
who for some reason are ineligible for state aid is nearly the same as 
that described above in the case of the adults. Applications are made 
to the supervisors and these are investigated by the same agents as in 
the case of adult relief, except in Sacramento county, where the chil- 
dren's cases are handled by the deputy probation oflScer. The usual 
grant in children's cases of this type is $11 per month in kind. 

In Alameda County, however, neglected children, as under the pres- 
ent juvenile court law cases of this class are called, are handled through 
the Juvenile Court and the Associated Charities of Oakland, the 
Charity Organization Society of Berkeley or the Catholic Ladies' Aid 
Society. To secure county orders, which are always for cash, the child 
is taken into the court, declared neglected after investigation by one 
of the agents above named, and committed by the court to the agency 
which investigates the case on a county payment order, usually of $11 
per month. San Francisco County handles the neglected child in the 
same maimer and commits to any one of three agencies which then 
makes all plans for the future of the child. Commitment may also 
be made to institutions. The study of institutional care, however, is 
not within the scope of this investigation. In Los Angeles County also 
it is necessary to procure a court order for the payment of county aid 
for children, the case being taken into the juvenile court and handled 
by the probation oflScer. Payment of the amount allowed by the court 
is made through the county charities ofiBce. 

(2) The second type of children's aid is that authorized by the state 
under the provisions of chapter 323, Statutes 1913. It is available for 
needy orphans, half orphans and abandoned children under the age of 
14 years who meet certain requirements of the law. The method of 
administering this ** pension" is somewhat uniform in most of the 
counties of the state. The procedure is very similar to that of admin- 
istering adult relief. Application is made to the supervisors upon 
blanks furnished by the State Board of Control. This application is 
turned over to the same investigating agents as are the other relief 
applications. The state will grant to accepted cases $100 per annum for 
full orphans and $75 per annum for half-orphans or abandoned chil- 
dren, and under the law, the county may grant an equal amount in 
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addition. This is paid in cash in the twelve counties studied, with the 
exception of Santa Clara and Los Angeles, where it is paid in kind. 
The checks are sent out monthly by the county auditors. The counties 
at the present time are paying the entire cost of the ** pension" and 
collecting back the state's share. All children placed with their own 
mothers, as well as those in institutions, who are receiving state aid. 
are visited frequently by the children's agents of the State Board of 
Control, and no state aid is granted unless every provision of the law 
is complied with. 

San Francisco County has established a ** Widows' Pension Bureau," 
which handles only the half -orphan cases, all others being transferred to 
the juvenile court. Social service workers and a trained nurse art* 
employed by the Bureau and every mother on the pension list is visited 
regularly. In this way, the San Francisco oflSce is doing a great deal 
of constructive family work. 

Alameda County handles the grant of state aid through a specially 
appointed agent, and like San Francisco maintains a very close super- 
vision of the cases. In Los Angeles County the state aid to children i< 
distributed through the County Charities OflSce, which undertakes to d«' 
the work of investigation and supervision. 
Cost of Out- Relief. 

The expenditures of the California counties for outside relief to 
indigents during the past fiscal year aggregate about $600,000. No 
statistics showing the number of cases relieved are available for th^ 
state as a whole. 

From the investigations of the public out-relief methods of California 
thus far made by this Board, there w^ould seem to be no doubt tha* 
some revision of this work is necessary in most of the counties. Sis 
of the counties studied have some form of organization whose special 
function it is to administer county relief. In the other counties, how 
ever, there is no such organization and as a result, the relief work oi 
these counties is far below an acceptable standard. There is no econon^i-* 
waste greater than the waste of inadequate relief. 

Alameda County. 
County charity in Alameda County is administered chiefly through 
the oflfiee of the Oakland Associated Charities and the Berkeley Charity 
Organization Society. Both of these societies are private relief agencit^ 
and the county work which they handle is simply an additional amount 
of relief work which they have assumed for the community. Th' 
Oakland society, however, is the onlj^ official and salaried agent of th* 
county. Initially, all county relief applicants were referred to thi- 
society for investigation, but as the applicants increased in numbrr 
an arrangement was made whereby those applicants residing in Berkeley 
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and Albany should be handled by the Berkeley agency. For its work, 
the latter society receives no compensation. One other society has 
also been authorized to do some of the county out-relief work. This is 
the Catholic Ladies' Aid Society which has power to investigate and 
recommend aid in emergency cases. Neglected children are also com- 
mitted to this agency for supervision and placing by order of the 
juvenile court. 

The relief of adults in Alameda County assumes two chief forms — 
that of temporary or emergency relief and that of permanent or 
indigent aid. Emergency aid is either material aid, such as groceries 
or supplies or medical aid. No cash is granted by the county. Indigent 
aid is that which is sent to those who are on the regular indigent list 
and who receive a monthly county grocery order. 

Children's aid is either that of state aid, supplemented by county aid 
in those cases which are eligible or of county aid in those cases which 
are ineligible for state aid. In the case of neglected children, the prac- 
tice has arisen in this county of committing neglected children to either 
the Oakland or the Berkeley society, or the Catholic Ladies' Aid. These 
societies then assume the responsibility for the future care of the 
children until the expiration of the court order. 

All county cases which pass through the Oakland or Berkeley oflBce 
are thus dealt with on charity organization society principles. They 
are carefully investigated and supervised and much constructive work 
is accomplished by reason of this arrangement. 

A study of the county records shows that a total of 1,833 cases were 
aided during the past year. These cases are divided about as follows : 

Emergency 1,316 cases 

Indigent 270 cases 

State aid 159 cases 

Children's 88 cases 

The county books show a total relief expenditure of $84,754.11, 

excluding the cost of administration. This amount segregated as 

follows : 

Material relief $45,653 22 

Cash (half-orphan and court order cases) 27,630 53 

Medical relief 11,510 36 

Los Angeles County. 

The Los Angeles County Eflficiency Bureau felt impelled to make a 

itudy of the county charities system at about at the same time this Board 

ivas conducting a series of studies of county out-relief. On learning 

>f the activities of the state board in that field, the chairman of the 

Efficiency Bureau requested that the investigation of the Los Angeles 

;;Joiinty out-relief be made jointly and as a result an intensive study 
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of the work of the county charities office for the fiscal year endmg 
June 30, 1914, especially of office methods and policies, was made. 

Los Angeles is one of the few counties of the state which has estab 
lished a county charities office on a scale more nearly approaching 
modem private relief agencies. The administration of county relief, 
both outdoor and institutional, is under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of charities. The actual office management is in the hands 
of the inspector of charities, who has two office assistants and five in- 
vestigators. The organization also includes a social worker at the 
county hospital. 

It is the policy of the Charities Office to care for the cases requiring 
aid of a more permanent nature, referring emergency cases to pri- 
vate relief agencies, but during the past year the office has been forced 
to give more emergency assistance than formerly, owing to the tem- 
porary closing and reorganization of the private relief societies. Ap- 
plicants for assistance must have been residents of the county for one 
year to be eligible for county aid. This rule is rather rigidly enforced 
except in cases of women with children who are in absolutely destitute 
circumstances. Relief is given only in kind, for all types of cases, in- 
cluding those receiving state aid. Cash is occasionally paid when the 
indigent needs other things than may be procured by the grocer. In 
such instances the grocery order is increased to cover the amount of 
cash granted and the grocer advances the money to the applicant. 
Cash is never given directly to an applicant except in rare emergency 
cases requiring immediate relief. As the County Charities Office 
handles no funds, the inspector advances this amount out of his own 
pocket and presents his claim for same at the end of the month. Indi- 
gents of the infirm or old-age type are cared for at the County Farm 
rather than on the outside, and a year's residence in the county ii 
one of the requirements for admission. The state aid cases are given 
a rather more rigid investigation than the other types, and the conntr 
rarely supplements the amount allowed by the state. 

A total of 1,908 cases were handled by the County Charities Office 
during the fiscal year studied. Of this number, 964 were given aid 
738 received no aid, and 206 were given some measure of service, in- 
volving, however, no financial assistance. This service was the referring 
of applicants to other societies, securing charity transportation rates. 
etc. The aided cases are classified as follows : 

General relief cases 518 

State aid cases 94 

Transportation 1.02 

County farm 195 

County hospital 13 

Ambulance IS 

Burials 9 

Miscellaneous 15 
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Of the 964 aided eases only those Usted as general relief, state aid, 
transportation and miscellaneous represent the expenditure of funds 
by the County Charities Office. County farm, county hospital, ambu 
lance and burials represent permits and service secured and state aid 
eases can properly* be regarded as county cases in the matter of super- 
vision only, as all but a few hundred dollars ($467.53) of a total of 
$13,248.73 advanced by the county was collected from the state. 

The net amount disbursed for aid by the County Charities Office 
during the fiscal year was $72,907.48. Of this amount $29,280.40 rep- 
resents board and care of children under the care of the Juvenile 
Court and in institutions. These cases are not included in the 1,908 
cases studied, as they are not handled in the office in the sense of 
entailing any service, and they appear in the records in almost every 
instance only for monthly payments of board in compliance with court 
orders. Deduct, then, the item of $29,280.40 from the total cost of 
relief, $72,907.48, and balance, $53,627.08, represents the aid given to 
the cases in the foregoing table of aided cases. The average amount 
per case for the fiscal year is something over $80, which indicates that 
the purpose of relief given is palliative rather than constructive. The 
amount of assistance varies at the discretion of the inspector. From 
a study of the case records, it would appear that in many instances 
this relief is inadequate. In its anxiety to protect the county funds 
the charities office adopts the short-sighted policy of doling out just 
enough aid to preserve the applicant from absolute destitution, and no 
real work of family rehabilitation is done. This is possibly due to a 
long-standing policy for which the tradition of county aid and not this 
office particularly is responsible, but there is none the less here, as 
throughout the state, an expenditure of a large sum of money which 
brings no real return. 

Sacramento County. 
Public outdoor relief in Sacramento County is administered through 
the offices of the Associated Charities of Sacramento County, and 
through the juvenile court. It should be said, however, that there is 
no Associated Charities in Sacramento County in the sense in which 
that term is commonly used and by which is implied a private relief 
society. The Associated Charities is simply the county's investigating 
agent, who dispenses relief out of public funds and who has the 
title ** Registrar of Charities.'' 

The appointment of the county investigating agent dates back to 
January 8, 1907. Prior to that time outdoor relief was given directly 
by supervisors. The applications for aid, however, increased in num- 
ber to such an extent that the supervisors were no longer able to in- 
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vestigate each applicant and it became necessary to appoint an 
for this work. 

The administration of all adult relief has thus been given over to the 
investigating agent. Adults are aided by means of county orders fe 
groceries, merchandise, medicines and medical supplies, rents, trans- 
portation and occasionally by grants of cash. These orders vary in 
amount, depending upon the need as determined by the county agent. 
The bulk of the county cases are of the emergency type which receiTc 
county aid for a short period only. Only 13 cases are receiving per- 
manent county aid at the time of this investigation. 

Children's cases are relieved by the investigating agent working in 
I ":>t, conjunction with the juvenile court. All state aid cases are investi- 

gated and reported upon by the county agent. It is the policy of the 
county, however, not to supplement state aid except in a few in 
stances. Where, however, it is desired to supplement state aid by 
county aid, it is necessary to secure a court order through the juvenile 
"^ court in the same way as is done in cases of children who are ineligible 

I for state aid. Only twelve children receiving state aid are receivins: 

I supplementary county relief. Those cases ineligible for state aid am 

assisted usually by means of court orders made by the judge of tin 
juvenile court upon recommendation of the probation oflScers. Tl-^ 
practice is to keep all court order cases under the supervision of th- 
probation oflBce rather than to place these with an intermediary ageney. 
as is done in Alameda and San Francisco counties. At the time of thij 
investigation there was a total of 92 cases under court orders. Thc*^ 
cases were drawing regular monthly allowances in amounts from ^ 
to $11. 

The investigation into the methods and technique of relief adminis^ 
tration of the county agent showed these to be very crude and be 
low the modern standard which should be maintained in this work 
The investigator was able to find evidence of very little constructive 
social work or of any definite social policy in the administration «* 
the county relief funds. From a study of the year's cases it woui- 
seem that a great deal of *' passing on" is practiced in this county 
Transportation cases for the year numbered 129 out of a total of af^ 
proximately 500 cases. In only a small number of these cases ^ 
there evidence of careful investigation prior to granting transporu^ 
tion. The office methods and case records are unsatisfactory, fe 
records are entered in a ledger together with each item of relief. The* 
records are very meager and do not give any adequate history of ti: 
case or its treatment. 

The records of the Charity Office show that 520 cases were aii?j 
during the year ending June 30, 1914. The county auditor's 
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bhow that a total of $10,130.33 was spent for this relief, and that the 
money was divided among the following items: 

Groceries and meats $3,197 77 

Clothing 182 49 

Drugs and supplies 293 77 

Burials 2,714 45 

Rent 1,529 50 

Transportation 1,250 00 

Miscellaneous supplies 962 35 

$10,130 33 

In addition to the above expenditures, the amount of $18,075.48 was 
spent in the care of children, which includes the cost of all court orders 
for the year. Temporary aid granted to the **army of the unem- 
ployed^' amounted to $585.35, thus bringing the total county expendi- 
tures for out-relief up to the sum of $28,791.16. 

San Francisco County. 

San Francisco County has adopted the policy of granting no outdoor 
relief to adults. As a result of this policy, the relief of the needy in 
their homes in San Francisco falls upon private relief societies. The 
county does, however, provide relief for children and thus an investiga- 
tion of public out-relief in the county is confined to children's relief. 
Children are relieved out of county funds either through the ** Widows' 
Pension Bureau" or through the juvenile court. The Widows' Pension 
Bureau has been established to handle cases of half-orphans in which 
the father is dead and where the child is eligible under the law for 
state aid. All other children's cases of the county are handled through 
the juvenile court. 

The Widows' Pension Bureau deals only with half -orphans under 
the age of 14 years. The cases are investigated by the agents of this 
bureau, which has in addition to its secretary, two investigators and a 
social service worker, who is a trained nurse. When careful investiga- 
tion has been made, recommendation for aid is made to the supervisors. 
This recommendation is made upon the following basis so that it will 
be just in all cases : Ten dollars per capita per month has been set as 
a minimum amount upon which the family to be aided can maintain 
itself. This sum per capita multiplied by the number of members in 
the family i» the minimum necessary to keep the family for one month ; 
from this amount is subtracted any net income that is derived by reason 
of the work of any member of the family. The difference between 
this amount and the minimum amount set for the monthly mainte- 
nance is the sum to be made up by the state and county. 

After the investigation the cases are turned over to the Children's 
Agency, the Catholic Humane Bureau, or the Eureka Benevolent 
Society, who do the work of distributing the monthly check and exercise 
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a general supervision over the cases. All cases are reinvestigated once 
every three months. 

When a mother is placed on the pension list she is visited regularly 
by a member of the bureau, who is ^so a trained nurse. The city has 
been districted by the oflBce and a visitor going through the district has 
a list of all private relief and charitable agencies in the district. In 
this way the bureau works very closely with the Associated Charities, 
the Tuberculosis Clinic and similar agencies, and does a great deal of 
constructive family social work. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the county appropriated 
$107,000 for the cases coming under the Widows' Pension Bureau. Of 
the amount expended for this form of relief approximately 60 per cent 
was refunded by the state. 

Those children who are eligible for state aid, but who are not relieved 
by the Widows' Pension Bureau, are aided by the county and state 
through the juvenile court. These classes are three, namely, needy 
orphans, abandoned children, and half-orphans whose mothers are 
dead. The method of administering relief through the juvenile court 
is as follows : Upon investigation by the court officer, the needy child 
is declared neglected under the provisions of the juvenile court lav 
and committed to an institution or to one of the three children's 
agencies mentioned above. In event of commitment to an institution, 
the county and state aid is paid to the institution authorities by the 
county treasurer. The child once committed passes out of the court's 
jurisdiction. The agency receiving the child is then responsible for 
placing it in a home. The investigation of the home is carried on by 
the agency and the money for the child's support is paid1)y the county 
to the court, which in turn pays it to the agency. For 1914 the sui)er- 
visors passed an appropriation of $178,000 for the maintenance of needy 
minors who pass through the juvenile court. 

The foregoing report, while it has been merely a preliminary and 
meagre description of the methods in vogue in the twelve counties 
already studied, has served to show that there is real need of revision 
of methods in this department of county charities. When the survey 
now being made shall have been completed it is anticipated that the 
board will have at its command sufficient detailed information to war- 
rant it in undertaking the reorganization of some of this work* 

Plans are now under consideration by this board whereby the more 
specific facts concerning county charities will be compiled and issued 
in bulletin form in the not distant future. 
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RECORDS. 

In conclusion, the State Board of Charities and Corrections wishes 
to lay special emphasis upon the importance of keeping full and 
accurate records of inmates, expenses, products and certain other 
phases of these institutions. It is true that this will mean increasing 
the duties of some officials already heavily burdened. But the burden 
will not be increased so greatly as to offset the advantages to be derived 
from such records. 

First of all, it is a protection to the head of an institution or charities 
office to be able to show in detail the disposition of each person in his 
care and keeping, the costs of maintaining his institution, and, in case 
there is a farm or some industry connected with it, the products of that 
farm or industry. These records are a guarantee of his honesty and a 
test of his efficiency. In order to defend himself, the jailer or hospital 
superintendent should keep another record. This should show the time 
and occasion of each case in which .a prisoner or patient has had to be 
disciplined, together with the offender's name and any persons who wit- 
nessed either the offense or the punishment. 

The second reason for keeping full and accurate records is that the 
sheriff, jailer, county physician, hospital superintendent and relief 
official are public servants and as such should be ready at proper inter- 
vals to give an account of their stewardship. The tax payers have a 
right to know where their money is going and what it is accomplishing. 
The public, as well as the official, is interesting itself more and more 
iu practical tests of efficiency, such as can be made by means of adequate 
records and comparative studies. They will decide in an impartial 
manner questions as to a man's ability and fitness to hold his position. 
They will make it possible to put county institutions on a business 
basis. 

The records of each county hospital and jail should be sufficiently 
complete and accurate to form the basis for answering the following 
significant questions: Is the cost of maintenance higher than it 
should he, or is it too low for good service? A comparison of carefully 
computed per capitas, for different types of inmates and different 
expenses, is one part of the solution. The other is a study of the quality 
of articles used and help employed. In what respects is the manage- 
7nent failing to exercise proper economy? For example, it is more than 
likely that some counties are paying too much for the feeding of their 
prisoners, while others are not paying enough. A record of food sup- 
plies used and their costs would make possible a fair and impartial 
judgment. As it is, we are compelled to do a certain amount of guessing. 
Again, it may appear that certain counties are paying too much for 
blankets, while others are buying so cheaply as to preclude the pos- 

13—14188 
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sibility of securing blankets that are durable. How can the farm k 
made more profitable f A Babcock milk test and a record of milk given 
will discover cows which are not paying for their keep. A balancing of 
feed and labor against eggs and chickens killed for the table will betray 
the unprofitable poultry yard. Where are the inmates coming from 
and why are they there? From records such as these questions suggest. 
the people of any county can find out how many nonresidents they are 
supporting in their hospital or jail or by out-relief. They can also 
learn some of the causes of poverty and crime and thereby take in- 
telligent steps to prevent these evils in their community. What becomes 
of persons who are passed out of our county institutions? Such records 
as this question implies would refute or prove the charges sometimes 
made that men have been thrown into jail and later released without 
ever appearing in court. They would also show the number of persons 

1!;]| cured in the hospitals, those who die there, those whose care is assumed 

11 by relatives, and those who leave for some trivial or arbitrary reason. 

Js^ The above are questions which any citizen has a right to ask, and to 

j i which every citizen ought to demand an answer. But at present the 

\ records are so inadequate as to make it impossible to answer them with 

\ accuracy. This is why we cannot publish statistical tables on the county 

institutions of the state with a guarantee of correctness, nor can we 
always answer with assurance the question frequently asked by hospiUl 
superintendents, jailers and relief oflScials: ''What is the next step"! 

The state law requires county hospitals- and jails to keep records oi 
inmates in books prescribed by the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections (Chap. 338, Stats. 1913). The board has prepared a record 
form, but many of these registers are so kept as to furnish doubtful in 
formation. Only nine counties have any real system of farm accounting 
Not a few superintendents and sheriffs are unable to state what it is 
costing to maintain their institutions. True, these financial records an* 
kept somewhere, but too often they are scattered through a number of 
different oflSces, and their compilation into a single statement is a 
matter of some diflSculty. 

One trouble which may seem rather petty, but which nevertheles> 
vitiates many reports, is incorrect numerical calculation. The making 
of mistakes is not so serious as the failure to check over all computa- 
tions in order to discover and correct the mistakes. This should always 
be done. The use of an adding machine and various checks in thi^ 
office locate a good many errors, but unfortunately most of the addition-* 
which come to us are preceded by other additions which do not appear 
in the report blanks and whose correctness is sometimes open to sns 
picion. A large number of the reports that are sent in by count.\ 
institutions to the Board have to be sent back for correction an*'- 
Uoubtless many errors escape unnoticed. 
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The following is an extreme case, but a genuine one, and the difficul- 
ties involved are so typical that it is worth citing. Mr. is at 

the head of one of the public institutions in a large and prosperous 
county. In his record of inmates it appears that there were 154 on 
July 1, 1913. During July it reports 14 received and 23 passed out, 
with 150 remaining on hand the first of August. During August 21 
were received, 12 passed out, and 166 remained in the institution. In 
December his day book shows 13 passed out, while his monthly report 
accounts for only 4. At the close of the fiscal year his books failed to 
account for 22 inmates. The following letter from this same man may 
give a further clue to the situation : 

"State of California 
Board of Charities and Corrections 
in regards to your Leter about your Report i Dont No Nothing about it for i sent 
ii to you and you said you sent it back to me for correcting and i Never Recived 
it and i dont no What to due about it yours Truely" 

In the interests of the sheriffs, jailers, superintendents, physicians 
and stewards, in the interests of the people who pay the bills, and in 
the interests of the unfortunates who must be cared for, the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections asks the cooperation of all concerned in 
establishing and keeping a complete and accurate set of records in every 
county jail and county hospital, and of all other charitable and 
correctional work carried on by each county. 



CHILD WELFARE WORK. 

STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN'S INSTITUTIONS. 

The regulating of home-finding societies, boarding homes for children 
and maternity hospitals is a new work in this state. Hence it has been 
found advisable to proceed experimentally, gradually working out 
standards for these institutions rather than setting hard and fast rules 
for their government. More experience and a larger staff are necessary 
before we can fix and enforce minimum requirements for societies and 
persons engaged in child-caring work. We have, however, gone far 
enough to gain some very definite ideas and to become confident of the 
importance of certain general requirements. These appear below as 
standards for child-placing agencies, orphanages, and boarding homes, 
respectively. The so-called rules and regulations for maternity hos- 
I)itals are also regarded by us as standards for our guidance in the 
licensing of these institutions and for the aid and direction of persons 
engaged in the care of maternity patients. 
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STANDARDS FOR CHILD-PLACING AGENCIES. 

1. Each society should be incorporated; should have a board of 
directors made up of persons generally recognized as responsible citizens 
and willing to do active work for the society and representing the re- 
ligious faiths of the children cared for; should have a case committee 
which would undertake to direct the policies concerning the placement 
of children; should have a superintendent who, on the whole, should 
not collect his own salary, but devote his time to the organization and 
conduct of the work. 

2. Each society should have a regularly established home, or its 
equivalent, for the care of children received until such time as they are 
placed out. 

3. All child-placing societies should have uniform records, to be 
furnished by this board after conference with the several agencies 
doing state work. 

4. Each child-placing society should furnish to the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections monthly reports of visitations made ; these to 
be certified to by the superintendent. 

5. Each society should have at least one visitor to each fifty children 
placed in free homes or boarded out, and should make such arrange- 
ments in collaboration with this Board as should keep both the society 
and the Board informed of the expenditure of time and money necessary 
for adequate supervision. 

6. No child should be finally placed for adoption until it has been 
in the home under the supervision of the child-placing agency for at 
least six months, and, on the whole, it is preferable that a year should 
elapse before final papers of adoption are granted. 

7. Each society should make such arrangements as would show that 
it is not aiding in the illegitimate disposal of children either by deliber- 
ately weakening parental responsibility on the one hand or encouraging 
illegitimacy on the other. 

STANDARDS FOR ORPHANAGES. 

1. The hiiilding shall meet the legal requirements of the county in 
which the institution is located, as to construction, material, safet)% 
lighting, ventilation and plumbing. The upkeep, and particularly the 

usekeeping, shall conform to the average of the institutions of like 

aracter in this state. 
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2. The health of the children shall be guarded : 

(a) Through a dietary conforming at least to the minimum 

standard supplied by this office. 
(h) Through examination of each child by a competent 

physician, before admission. 

(c) Through regular visitation or examination by a doctor or 

licensed nurse. 

(d) Through enforcement of vaccination and quarantine re- 

quirements. 

(e) Through proper care of the teeth, by providing tooth 

brushes for each child, and periodic visits by a dentist. 
(/) Through provision for the isolation and special care of the 

sick. 
(g) Through regular and systematic bathing. 
(h) A separate bed to be provided for each child except in 

case of emergency. 

3. The clothing of the children shall be clean, neat, and seasonable, 
and of a design, quantity and quality to develop the self-respect of the 
child. 

4. Education and recreation. 

(a) The education should conform with the requirements of 

the state and all teachers of the regular curriculum 
shall be duly licensed. 

(b) Children shall receive moral and religious instruction, 

provided that no child shall be required to attend re- 
ligious services or to receive religious instruction in a 
faith different from that of its parents or guardian. 

(c) A library of books suitable for the use of the child shall 
be provided and shall be regularly accessible to the 
children. 

(d) Playgrounds and playrooms, properly equipped with ap- 
paratus, games and toys shall be provided, and it shall 
be the duty of some one officer of the institution to 
supervise and encourage play activities. 

5. The supervision. The superintendent shall be a person of such 
cliaracter and capacity as shall guarantee to the children control and 
companionship and to the Board and state responsible management of 
the institution and its inmates. 

6. The governing board must be responsible persons who feel a 
clefinite interest in the work and give personal attention to it. Board 
members failing to attend three successive meetings, without good ex- 
eruse, should be dropped and replaced by persons who are able to give 
ixiore time to the problems of the institution. 
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7. Accountwg. All the accoimts shall be kept in conformity with 
the methods regularly prescribed by the State Board of Control. All 
records of movement of population and other details concerning the 
inmates shall be kept according to the blanks prescribed by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 

STANDARDS FOR BOARDING HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 

General. Children shall be given an opportunity to attend Sunday- 
school or church of the religious faith of their parents. Children under 
14 years should have no routine work other than school tasks, but there 
is no objection to their having some simple duties in the home, provided 
these are not too routinized. Children should have an opportunity to 
play. Adequate play space should be provided both out of doors and 
indoors. Where there are more than twenty children, it would be well 
to provide a supervisor for play hours. Proper medical supervision 
shall be guaranteed to each child. 

Environment. The home shall not be in a factory or commercial 
district and shall be within a reasonable distance of a school. 

Household. In a family home the amount contributed for the sup- 
port of the children boarded shall not be the sole source of income for 
the family group. For the purpose of these rules, a family home shall 
be construed to mean one in which less than ten children are boarded. 
There shall be no male adult boarders. 

Housing. The home shall conform in building and maintenance to 
the sanitary ordinances of the city or county and shall have a permit 
from a local board of health or health officer. Special attention shall 
be given to the size, ventilation, and lighting of the room in which the 
children are to sleep. There shall be a minimum of 500 cubic feet of 
air space for each child. Each child must have a separate bed. 

Dietary. The dietary shall be up to the standard set by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 

Disposition of children. The children shall be returned to parent or 
relative, or if placed out into a home for adoption, notice of such place- 
ment shall be given to the State Board of Charities and Corrections and 
adoption shall be had only through one of the licensed child-placing 
agencies. There must be no advertising of adoption. 

References. Where there are over twenty children, the place shall 
be incorporated with a board of directors of at least seven members, at 
least four of whom shall be residents of the city or town in which the 
home is situated. The meetings of the board of directors shall be held 
at the institution.' There should be a superintendent who should not be 
required to collect funds, but devote his time to the organization and 
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conduct of the work of caring for the children. The family home shall 
have a list of at least five reputable citizens as references. 

Records. In other than family homes, records shall be kept showing 
the name, sex, parentage, religion, date of reception, date of discharge, 
and disposition of each child ; also a health record of each child. Such 
homes shall report annually to the State of Board of Charities and 
Corrections, which report shall contain a statement of the financial con- 
ditions, receipts and expenditures, movement of population, etc. This 
report is not required of homes that are under the immediate super- 
vision of one of the licensed child-placing agencies of the state. In 
such ease, the agency shall report on behalf of the home. 

Changes. Any change of address or management must be reported 
to this office promptly. Failure to do this means forfeiture of license. 

Rules and Regulations Adopted by the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions for the Government of Maternity Hospitals. 

(In accordance with chapter 69, Statutes 1913.) 
Physfcaf Equipment. 

1. All rooms and wards shall be outside rooms and the window space shall not 
he less than one fifth of the floor space. 

2. The rooms and wards shall be of suflScient size to allow not less than 1,000 
cubic feet air space for each adult patient and 500 cubic feet air space for each 
infant kept therein ; also 100 square feet floor space for each bed. 

3. The heating of all rooms shall be of sanitary type. 

4. The flooring and walls shall be in condition and of a character to permit of 
easy cleaning. All parts of a maternity hospital shall be kept in a cleanly condition. 

5. The plumbing and draining or other arrangements for the disposal of excreta 
and household waste shall be in accordance with the best sanitary practice, subject 
to the approval of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the local board of health or city ordinance. The 
water supply shall be pure. 

6. A confinement room properly equipped shall be provided. Dressings and 
medicines for emergencies, clean bedding, body linen and towels shall be kept on 
hand in suflScient quantity. Means for sterilizing instruments shall be provided and 
a properly trapped and vented basin supplied with running water for washing the 
hands. 

7. Provision for the isolation of contagious diseases must be made. 

8. Sanitary accommodations for thorough bathing of patients and infants must 
be made part of the equipment of the institution. 

9. Fire protection shall meet the approval of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, and shall be in accordance with the rules and regulations of the local 
fire commission or city ordinance. 

10. There shall be a separate bed for each infant. 

Care of Patients. 

1. In each labor case, at the time of expected delivery, a legally qualified 
physician shall be promptly notified and shall be present and in attendance at the 
time of birth. 

2. Prevention of opthalmia neonatorum. Attention is called to Act 2160 of the 
General Laws, which requires the reporting of reddened or inflamed eyes of an in- 
fant to a legally qualified physician of the city in which the parents of the infant 
reside. Further, the eyes of all new born infants shall be thoroughly washed im-. 
mediately after birth with 2 per cent nitrate of silver, or other approved solution 
egually efficacious, and during the first few days cleansed daily with saturated boric 
acid solution. 
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3. After the birth of the child a legally qualified physician shall be in charge 
of the care of the mother and child, and shall superintend all after treatment. 

4. If the child is kept in the hospital and is not breast-fed by the mother, the 
feeding and selection of food shall be under the direction of a legally qualified 
physician. If a wet nurse is provided, she shall meet with the approval of the 
physician. In every case where the mother is a proper subject she shall be urged to 
nurse her child. Under no circumstances will the use of nursing bottles which can 
not be readily and thoroughly washed be permitted (such as long-tubed nursing 
bottles). All nursing bottles and nipples must be boiled at least once a day and 
individual nipples must be provided for each child. 

Disposal of Child. 

1. Attention is called to chapter 92, Statutes 1913, in accordance with which a 
child not retained by the mother must be legally relinquished before it can be 
adopted. This relinquishment must be expressed in writing, signed and acknowledged 
before an officer authorized to take acknowledgments, or before the secretary of one 
of the organizations named in the following section. 

2. Attention is called to chapter 569, Statutes 1911, providing for the super 
vision and control by the State Board of Charities and Corrections of the placing of 
dependent children into homes, which makes it a misdemeanor for any person, 
association or society to engage in the work of placing children into homes without 
a permit from the State Board of Charities and Corrections. The following agencies 
have such permits: 

Children's Home Society, 2414 Griffith avenue, Los Angeles. 

Children's Home Society, Grove and Russell streets, Bei*eley. 

Catholic Humane Bureau, 1112 Market street, San Francisco. 

Children's Agency of the Associated Charities, San Francisco. 

Native Sons and Daughters Central Committee on Homeless Children, San 

Francisco. 
Oakland Associated Charities, 512 Broadway, Oakland. 

3. Each licensee shall use due diligence to prevent the abandonment of children, 
which is, according to sections 270, 271 and 271a of the Penal Code, a penal offense. 

4. A licensee shall not be permitted to advertise that he will procure the adoption 
of children, or to hold out inducements to mothers to part with their offspring. 

Records. 

1. Every licensee must keep a register wherein he shall enter the name and ad- 
dress of every maternity patient, the date of admission and discharge of every such 
patient, the name and sex of every child born or boarded on the premises, the date 
of every such birth, the legitimacy or illegitimacy of every child, the name and resi- 
dence of the father, the date of removal of the child, the name and address of the 
person taking away the child, and, if, relinquished by the mother, the date of relin- 
quishment, the name and address of the person to whom the child is relinquished, 
and the reasons therefor ; and if adopted, the date of adoption, the name of tlie 
person signing the consent to adoption, and the name and address of the person 
adopting the child. Every admission, discharge, birth, death, relinquishment or 
adoption must be recorded in the register within forty-eight hours after its 
occurrence. 

2. A semiannual report, which shall be an exact transcript of this register, shall 
be made to the State Board of Charities and Corrections, 1007 Phelan Building, San 
Francisco, January 1st and July 1st of each year. 

3. Each licensee shall use due diligence to prevent deception by a patient as to 
her identity and shall not receive any person who refuses to give the required in- 
formation, unless the case is one of emergency. If a patient does not give the neces- 
sary information before the fourth day after her delivery, the licensee shall forthwith 
notify the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

4. All births and deaths must be reported promptly to the local authorities by tb< 
attending physician. (See Political Code, section 3077.) 
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Inspection. 

The proprietor or person in charge of a maternity hospital shall give the in- 
spectors of the State Board of Charities and Corrections all reasonable information 
and shall afford them every facility for examining the records, inspecting the 
premises, and seeing the inmates. 

Granting and Revolcing License. 

1. Application for license must be made on blank furnished by the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. 

2. Every applicant must have the approval of the local board of health or health 
ofBeer. 

3. Every licensee shall frame his license and post it in a conspicuous place in 
the office or room of his establishment in which his patients are received. 

4. The license is the property of the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
and subject to return on demand. 

5. Any neglect or evasion of these rules, or any collusion for their subversion, 
shall constitute suflScient cause for revocation of the license. 

(Adopted March 5, 1914.) 

Child-Placing Agencies. 

An act providing for the supervision and control hy the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections of the placing of dependent children into homes and for the 
supervision of all societies or organizations engaged in such work and knoton 
as children's home finding societies. 

(Approved April 24, 1911.) 
The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 

enact as follows: 
Section 1. It shall hereafter be unlawful for any organization, society or per- 
sons to engage in the work of placing dependent children into homes in this state 
without first obtaining a permit therefor, duly executed in writing, from the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 

Sec. 2. The said State Board of Charities and Corrections may investigate, or 
cause to be investigated, the books, records, and methods of such organizations, 
societies, or persons, and the disposition of the children coming into their custody ; 
and it niay make such rules and regulations as it may deem best for the govern- 
ment and regulation of such societies or persons, and may require such reports as it 
may desire. 

Sec. 3. The said State Board of Charities and Corrections is hereby authorized 
and empowered to withdraw and cancel any perftjit to engage in the work of placing 
children into homes for any failure to observe the rules and regulations established 
for their government, or the failure to report as required, or for any failure on their 
part to perform their work as required by the best interests of the state, but no per- 
mit shall be canceled or withdrawn without due notice and hearing. 

Sec. 4. It is hereby made a misdemeanor for any person or persons, either as 
individuals or officers of any association or society, to engage in the work of placing 
children into homes, or the soliciting of funds therefor, in this state without a permit 
duly executed in writing by the State Board of Charities and Corrections, authorizing 
said persons or such association or society to engage therein, or to engage in such 
work after any permit has been canceled. 

Sec. 5. This act shall not be construed as applying to any regularly established 
orphan home or any officer or official thereof acting for or on behalf of such home 
receiving aid from the state for the care of orphans, half orphans or abandoned 
children in any effort such institution or its officers may make to procure the 
adoption into homes or any officer or official thereof acting for or on behalf of such 
home of any such children. 
Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE CHILD-PLACING LAW. 

This law is not altogether clear in its wording and such varied in 
terpretations have been placed upon it that the opinion of the Attorney 
General was requested. His reply was in part as follows : 

To provide a home imports far more than the placing of children in homes to 
board, ajid, as I have construed the act as one to regulate home-finding, it can not 
be concluded that persons or societies engaged in finding boarding places for de- 
pendent children must be licensed according to the provisions of the act. However. 
if a person or a society procures the adoption of a child for whom he has tberetofow 
provided merely a place to board, such person or such society comes within the 
purview of the statute and must show compliance therewith. 

Thus it appears that children may be placed into homes either tem- 
porarily or permanently by courts of competent jurisdiction, by orphan- 
ages receiving state aid and by societies licensed by the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. Children may be boarded out without a 
license, but if the person or association so boarding them out later pro- 
cures their adoption, it comes under the provisions of this statute. The 
latter provision would seem practically to annul the exception, for 
nearly every society that is engaged in the work of boarding out chil- 
dren has some cases of adoption. Having found the home and often 
signing the consent to adoption, it may be said to have procured the 
adoption, although this was by no means the primary intention. Thi< 
law should be so amended as to clarify this situation. 

SOCIETIES LICENSED TO PLACE CHILDREN INTO HOMES. 

Of the following societies only two have as their principal work the 
finding of permanent homes for dependent children. These are the 
Children's Home Society and the Native Sons and Native Daughters' 
Central Committee on Homeless Children. The other six board out 
children, some of whom are subsequently adopted, or else do regular 
home-finding as one feature of their general activities: 

(1) Associated Charities of Oakland, Mrs. Frances B. Lemon, secre- 
tary, City Hall, Oakland. This society boards out children committed 
to it by the juvenile court of Alameda County, and in case of adoption 
the secretary signs the consent to adoption. 

(2) Catholic Humane Bureau, Rev. P. L. Ryan, general director, 995 
Market street, San Francisco. The bureau receives children from the 
Juvenile Court and the Widows' Pension Bureau of San Francisco. 
]Most of these children are not placed for adoption. 

(3) Catholic Ladies' Aid Society of Alameda County, Mrs. W. T. 
Morton, secretary, 2854 Birch Court, Oakland. This society receives 
children from the juvenile court of Alameda county and places them in 
private boarding homes. Where the children are eligible for adoption, 
their case is referred to one of the regular home-finding societies. 

(4) Children's Agency of the Associated Charities of San Francisco. 
Miss Katharine C. Felton, general secretary, 1500 Jackson street, San 
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Francisco. This agency engages primarily in the temporary boarding 
out of children and is gradually transferring its cases for adoption and 
free placement to the Native Sons and Native Daughters' Central Com- 
mittee on Homeless Children. 

(5) Children's Home Society of California, Julius A. Brown, state 
superintendent, 2414 GriflSth avenue, Los Angeles, and 1921 Russell 
street. South Berkeley. This society maintains two receiving homes for 
children awaiting placement. The children are placed with a view to 
adoption. 

(6) Eureka Benevolent Society, Meyer H. Levy, secretary, 436 
'Farrell street, San Francisco. This is one of the constituent societies 
of the Hebrew Board of Relief of San Francisco. 

(7) Los Angeles Humane Society for Children, Nancy E. Winch, 
secretary-manager, 629 California Building, corner Second and Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. Home-finding is only a small part of the work of 
this society. 

(8) Native Sons and Native Daughters' Central Committee, Miss 
Mary E. Brusie, secretary, 855 Phelan Building, San Francisco. This 
organization places children with a view to adoption. 

Boarding Homes for Children. 

An act to provide for the licensing, inspecting and regulating of maternity hospitals 
or lying-in asylums, and institutions, hoarding houses and homes for the recep- 
tion and care of children, hy the 8tate Board of Charities and Corrections, and 
providing a penalty for the violation of the provisions of this act. 

(Approved April 23, 1913. In effect August 10, 1913.) 
The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. No person, association, or corporation shall hereafter maintain or 
conduct in this state any maternity hospital or lying-in asylum where females may 
be received, cared for or treated during pregnancy, or during or after delivery; or 
any institution, boarding house, home or other place conducted as a place for the 
reception and care of children, without first obtaining a license or permit therefor, 
in writing, from the state board of charities and corrections, such permit or 
license once issued to continue until revoked for cause after a hearing. 

Sec. 2. The state board of charities and corrections is hereby authorized to 
issue licenses or permits to persons or associations to conduct maternity hospitals, 
lying-in asylums, or homes for children, as provided in section one of this act, and 
to prescribe the conditions upon which such licenses or permits shall be granted, and 
such rules and regulations as it may deem best for the government and regulation 
of maternity hospitals, lying-in asylums and institutions, boarding houses, or homes 
for the reception and care of children, and said board is further authorized, by one 
c»r more of its members, secretary, or duly authorized representative, to inspect and 
n»port upon the conditions prevailing in all such institutions. 

Sec. 3. Any person who maintains or conducts, or assists in maintaining or 
conducting as manager or oflScer, any maternity hospital, lying-in asylum, or any in- 
stitution, boarding house, home or other place conducted as a place for the reception 
and care of children, or who keeps at any such place any child under the age of 
twelve years, not his relative, apprentice or ward, without first having obtained a 
license or permit therefor in writing, as provided in section one of this act, shall 
be punished upon conviction by imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
one year, or by a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars, or both a fine and im- 
prisonment may be imposed at the discretion of the court. 
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An act to create a state hoard of charities and corrections^ prescribing its dutkt ani 

potcers, and appropriating money therefor, approved March 25, 1903, as amended 

hy act approved May 1, 1911. 

Sec. 5. The board is hereby empowered and authorized, and it shall be its duty 

OS a whole, or by committee, or by its secretary, to investigate, examine, and make 

reports upon all institutions or persons receiving any state aid for the care of 

orphan, half-orphan, abandoned or dependent children, and may prescribe fonns of 

record thereof to be kept, and require reports thereof. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The first of the above quoted laws requires that all institutions or 
homes for the care of children under the age of twelve years must 
obtain a license from the State Board of Charities and Corrections. For 
convenience they have been classified in three main groups. 

(1) By '* orphanage ' ' is meant an institution receiving state aid for 
the care of orphans, half -orphans, or neglected children. All such in- 
stitutions, with the exception of orphan homes maintained by coun- 
ties, must have a license, but the county orphanages are subject to the 
supervision of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. Board 
ing schools and other institutions whose purpose is educational rather 
than to provide a home for children are, according to the opinion of 
the attorney-general, exempt from the provisions of chapter 69, Statutes 
of 1913. 

(2) By *' children's home" is meant a place for the care of ten or 
more children under twelve years of age, but without state aid. 

(3) By '* family home'' is meant the home of any person who keeps 
from one to ten children under twelve years of age, who are not his 
or her relatives, apprentices or wards. A strict interpretation of this 
law would seem to bring within its purview all persons who receive 
children from charity organizations and other bodies doing boarding- 
out work, and also persons who receive children from the home-findine 
societies before adoption. However, this was not the intent of the law. 
and it should be so amended as to overcome this difiiculty, and also to 
harmonize with the law governing home-finding societies. 

Policy of the hoard. It has been the policy of this board to encourage 
people to secure children from one of the licensed child-placing agencies 
rather than through advertisements or other means. However, for the 
present licenses have not been refused because of advertising or receiving 
children from other sources than the agencies. In such cases the dt^ 
cjsion has depended on the sanitary conditions of the home, character 
of the foster mother, economic conditions, and the license or approval of 
the local board of health or health officer. Only a small number of hornet 
already under the supervision of the licensed home-finding societies hav- 
})een visited in the enforcement of chapter 69, Statutes 1913, for th? 
reasons that those societies are believed to be more responsible than tb*' 
separate homes, and that the staff of the State Board of Charities aoJ 
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(yorrections has been kept busy investigating other family homes for 
children. As a matter of fact, this arrangement seems to have been in- 
tended by the advocate of the law, but its wording is not clear on this 
point. This is the difficulty referred to above. 

List of Licensed Orphanages. 

1. Alhertinum, The. Ukiah. 

Founded 1903. Incorporated 1904. Auspices, Dominican Sisters. Sister 
M. Hedwig, superior. Receives boys between ages of 3 and 10. Half- 
orphans $5.00 to $10.00 per montli ; boarders $15.00. Also receives dependent 
boys from juvenile court. 

2. Boys' and OirW Aid Society, The. San Francisco. 

Founded and incorporated 1874. Geo. C. Perkins, president of board of 
trustees. Geo. C. Turner, superintendent. Receives boys between ages of 8 
and 17. Charges up to $17.50 per month.* Receives both dependents and 
delinquents from juvenile court. 

3. Boys' and Girls' Aid Society. South Pasadena. 

Founded and incorporated 1888. J. L. Starr, president of board of trus- 
tees. Receives boys and girls between the ages of 2 and 14. Charges half- 
orphans $6.00 per month ; boarders $15.00. 

4. Boys' and Qirls' Industrial Home and Farm. Lytton Springs. 

Founded and incorporated 1899. Formerly Golden Grate Orphanage. Aus- 
pices, Salvation Army. Thos. Estill, president of board of directors. Major 
and Mrs. C. W. Bourne, superintendents. Receives boys and girls up to age 
of 13. Charges $12.00 per month and clothes whenever possible. Receives 
both dependents and delinquents from juvenile court. 

5. Church Home for Children of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 

of Los Angeles, The. Los Angeles. 
Founded and incorporated 1913. Rev. R. L. Windsor, president of board 
of directors. Deaconess Evelyn Wile, superintendent. No set entrance 
requirements. 

6. Fred Finch Orphanage. Oakland. 

Founded 1891. Incorporated 1901. Auspices, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Jos. F. Forderer, president of board of directors. John W. Hagan, superin- 
tendent. Receives boys and girls between ages of 5 and 14. Receives both 
dependents and delinquents from the juvenile court. 

7. Good Templars' Home for Orphans. Vallejo. 

Founded 1869. Incorporated 1897. Mrs. L. H. Kellogg,, president board 
of directors. A. W. Bell, superintendent. Receives children between ages 
of 18 months and 14 years. Charges according to circumstances. Receives 
dependents from juvenile court. 

8. Grass Valley Orphan Asylum. Grass Valley. 

Founded 1863. Incorporated 1875. Auspices, Sisters of Mercy. Sister 
M. Stanislaus in charge. Receives boys and girls between ages of 2 and 14. 
Charges $5.00 to $10.00 per month. Receives dependents from juvenile court. 

9. Home of the Guardian Angel. Los Angeles. 

Founded 1895. Auspices, Sistei-s of Mercy. Sister M. Philomena In 
charge. Receives boys and girls between the ages of 3 and 14. Receives 
dependents from juvenile court. 
10. I.O.O.F. (Odd Fellows) Orphans' Home of California. Gilroy. 

Founded 1897. Ada Madison, president of board of trustees. Mrs. Susie 
J. Harris, matron. Receives only orphans of deceased members of the order, 
under 14 years of age. 
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11. Jewish Orphans' Home of Southern California. Huntington Park. 

Founded 1907. Incorporated 1908. John Kahn, president of boa id of 
directors. Dr. Sigmund Frey, superintendent. Receives boys and glt'ls 
between the ages of 3 and 12. Receives dependents from juvenile court. 

12. Ladies' Relief Society of Oakland, Oakland. 

Founded 1870. Incorporated 1872. Protestant Miss Matilda Brown. 
president of board of directors. Mrs. C. C. Case, matron. Receives boys 
and girls up to the age of 12. Receives dependents from the juvenile court. 

13. Los Angeles Orphan Asylum. Los Angeles. 

Founded 1856. Incorporated 1869. Auspices, Sisters of Charity. Sister 
Cecilia in charge. Receives girls between ages of 2 and 14 years. 

14. Los Angeles Orphans' Home. Los Angeles. 

Founded and incorporated 1880. Mrs. Theo. A. Eisen, president of board 
of directors. Mrs. Mary Matthews, superintendent. Receives boys and girls 
between ages of 2 and 14. Charges up to $15.00 per month. Receives 
dependents from juvenile court. 

15. Maria Kip Orphanage. San Francisco. 

Incorporated 1908. Auspices, Protestant EJpiscopal Church. Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Ford Nichols, president of board of trustees. Receives girls bet^v^een 
ages of 2 and 12. Charges up to $12.00 per month. Receives dependent 
girls from juvenile court. 

16. Masonic Homes of California. San Gabriel. 

Wm. S. Wells, president of board of trustees. E. B. Spencer, managing 
trustee. Mrs. Alexander, matron. Receives dependent children of Masons 
of California lodges. 

17. McKinley Industrial Home. Grardena. 

Founded 1900. Incorporated 1902. M. H. Whittier, president of executive 
committee. O. D. Conrey, superintendent. Receives boys between the ages of 
6 and 14. Charges up to $12.50. Receives dependent bojrs from juvenile 
court. 

18. McKinley Orphanage. San Francisco 

Auspices, Methodist Episcopal Church. Founded and incorporated 1897. 
Receives boys and girls between the ages of 4 and 14. 

19. Mt. St. Joseph's Infant Orphan Asylum. San Francisco. 

Founded 1852. Incorporated 1858. Auspices, Sisters of Charity of St 
Vincent de Paul. Sister Mary Caine, superintendent. Receives boys and 
girls up to age of 7. Receives dependents from juvenile court. 

20. Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum and Home Society. San Francisco. 

Founded and incorporated 1871. Judge M. C. Sloss, president of board 
of trustees. Dr. Samuel Langer, superintendent. Receives boys and g^irls 
between the ages of 4 and 12. 

21. Pajaro Valley Orphan Asylum. Watsonville. 

Also known as St. EVancis Orphan Asylum. Founded 1869. Auspices, 
Franciscan Fathers. Bishop Thos. J. Conaty, head of board of directors. 
Rev. Florian Zettel, director. Receives boys between ages of 7 and 16. 
Charges $11.00 per month. Receives dependents and delinquents from 
juvenile court. 

22. Pasadena Children's Training Society. Pasadena. 

Founded and incorporated 1902. Mrs. F. F. Rowland, president of board 
of directors. Miss Emma M. Conley, matron. 

23. Presbyterian Orphanage and Farm. San Anselmo. 

Founded and incori>orated 1895. Mrs. L. A. Kelley, president of board of 
directors. Rev. Frederick A. Doane, superintendent. Receives boys and 
girls between the ages of 3 and 13. Receives dependents from juvenile court. 
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24. liegina Cceli Orphan Asylum. Los Angeles. 

Founded 1905. Incorporated 1914. Auspices, Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Sister Angela Botti, president of board of directors. 
Receives girls between the ages of 2 and 14. Receives dependent girls from 
juvenile court. 

25. Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. San Francisco. 

Founded 1852. Incorporated 1858. Auspices, Sisters of Charity. Sister 
Helena McG-han in charge. Receives girls between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Charges up to $11.00 per month. Receives dependent girls from juvenile 
court. 

26. Sacramento Orphanage and Farm. Sacramento. 

Founded and incorporated 1867. Mrs. Douglas A. Lindley, president of 
board of managers. Mrs. J. Kenney, matron. Receives boys and girls 
without any age limit. Receives dependents and delinquents from juvenile 
court. 

27. San Diego Children's Home Association. San Diego. 

Founded 1887. Incorporated 1907. Mrs. E. Thalen, president of board 
of directors. Mrs. Genevieve B. Miles, superintendent Receives boys and 
girls between the ages of 3 and 14. Charges $12.50 per month when parents 
are able to pay. Receives dependents from juvenile court. 

28. San Francisco Ladies' Protection and Relief Society. San Fraacisco. 

Founded 1853. Incorporated 1854. Miss A. W. Beaver, president of board 
of managers. Receives boys between the ages of 3 and 10 ; girls 3 to 13. 
Receives dependents from juvenile court. 

29. San Francisco Nursery for Homeless Children. San Francisco. 

Founded 1888. Incorporated 1892. Mrs. C. E. Grunsky, president of 
board of lady managers. Mrs. M. E. Coltmen, matron. Receives children 
between ages of 1 and 14. Charges up to $12.50 per month. Receives 
dependents and delinquents from juvenile court. 

30. San Francisco Protestant Orphan Asylum Society. San Francisco. 

Founded 1851. Incorporated 1862. Mrs. F. G. Sanborn, president of 
board of managers. Mrs. Nellie Miller, matron. Receives boys and girls 
between the ages of 2 and 14. Receives dependents from juvenile court. 

31. San Jose Home of Benevolence. San Jose. 

Founded 1876. Incorporated 1879. Auspices, Ladies' Benevolent Society. 
Mrs. L. T. McKee, president of board of directors. Miss Ella Frantz, 
matron. Receives orphans and half-orphans of both sexes between the ages 
of 1 and 14. 
52. St. Catherine's Orphan Asylum. Anaheim. 

Founded 1894. Auspices Dominican Sisters. Sister M. Hyacintha, superior. 
Receives boys between ages of 2 and 14. Charges $10.00 to $15.00 for 
boarders. Receives dependent and delinquent boys from juvenile court. 
)S. St. Catherine's Orphan Asylum. San Bernardino. 

Founded about 1879. Auspices, Sisters of the Immaculate Heart. Mother 
Raphael in charge. Receives girls only. 
\4. St. Mary*s Orphanage. Mission San Jose. 

Founded 1894 as The Josephinum. Incorporated 1910. Auspices, Domini- 
can Sisters. Receives girls between ages of 3 and 12. Charges up to $15.00 
per month. Receives dependent and delinquent girls from juvenile court. 
►5. St. Vincent's Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum of San Francisco for Boys. 

Founded 1855. Incorporated 1893. Rev. P. W. Riordan, president of 
board of directors. Brother Paul, superintendent and manager. Receives 
boys up to 14 years of age. Charges $12.00 to $15.00 per month. Receives 
dependent and delinquent boys from juvenile court. 
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36. St. Vincenfa Institution. Santa Barbara. 

Founded 1858. Incorporated 1887. Auspices, Sisters of Charity. Sister 
Cecilia McCourt in charge. Receives girls from li to 16 years of age. 
Charges according to ability to pay. Receives dependent and delinquent girls 
from juvenile court. 

37. Santa Cruz Female Orphan Asylum. Santa Cruz. 

Also known as Holy Cross School. Founded 1862. Incorporated 1865. 
Auspices, Sisters of Charity. Sister Catharine Norton in charge. Receive? 
girls between ages of 4 and 16. Receives dependent girls from juvenile court. 

38. West Oakland Home. Oakland. 

Founded and incorporated 1887. Miss Grace L. Trevor, president of board 
of directors. Receives boys and girls up to 14 y«ars of age. Charges accord- 
ing to ability to pay. Receives dependents from juvenile court. 

39. Youths* Directory. San Francisco. 

Founded 1874. Incorporated 1887. Auspices, Catholic Church. Rev. P. 
W. Riordan, president of board of directors. Rev. D. O. Crowley, in diaige. 
Receives boys between the ages of 7 and 15. 

List of Licensed Children's Homes. 



city 



Name and address of home 



Superintendent 



Lordsburg __. 
Los Angeles _. 

Los Angeles .. 

Masrfleld 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Sacramento _. 
Sacramento _ 
San Francisco. 
Stockton 



David and Margaret Home for Children 

Maud B. Booth Home for Children, 1511 West 

Twenty-third street 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, 1312 Arlington 

street ^ 

Maud B. Booth Home 

Beulah Home, 5205 Harrison avenue 

Crouch's Infant Shelter, 2011 Thirty-eighth avenue 

Pasadena Day Nursery, 88 Worcester street 

Home of the Merciful Savior, 3410 J street 

Stanford Lathrop Memorial Home, 800 N street 

Infants* Shelter, 1025 Shotwell street 

Children's Home of Stockton, 430 North Pilgrim 

street 



Miss Plora Bice. 

Mrs. J. M. Bay. 

Sister Mary. 
Mrs. Walter Duneaii. 
Mrs. E. Tanner. 
Mrs. Ina Crouch. 

Mrs. F. J. HlndsoBl 

Mrs. Kate Yagedo. I 

Miss Patterson. 



Note. 



List of Licensed Family Homes. 

-Figures in parenthesis indicate number of children that may be boarded 



City 



Name of Home 



Oceano Station 


Oakland 


Oakland 


Oakland - 


Piedmont 


San Francisco.. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 


San Mateo 



Halcyon Sanatorium, Dr. W. H. Dower (6) 

Mrs. A. Brown (10) 

Mrs. P. De Laite (8) 

Mrs. A. Kempf (10) 

Pearl E. Hayden (10) 

Mrs. Thomas Allen (1) 

Mrs. Ella Brownlie (2) 

Boarding Home for Children 

Mrs. Ed. Burton (4) 

Mrs. W. Cuzens (2) 

Mrs. Paul Franke (6) _ 

Mrs. W. Hanley (1) _ 

Mrs. M. Hempler (8) 

Mrs. H. Hoffman (1) 

Mrs. Geo. Johnson 

Mrs. Mary Kahler (2) _ 

Mrs. Kate Kay (5) 

Mrs. Laura Lage (2) 

Mrs. M. E. Morris (2)_ _ 

Mrs. F. L. Nightingale (4) 

Mrs. Ruth Preston (2) _! 

Mrs. Kate Riley (2) 

Mrs. R. C. Routledge (1) 

Mrs. J. J. Sherwood (2) 

Mrs. Emily Thai (6) _.__ 

Annie Wadsworth (1) 

Mrs. Mary T. Welssand (4) 

Elsie M. Curtis (4).. 



-. 



Oceano Station, Cal. 

2924 San Pablo avenue 

4012 Penniman avenue 
830 East Eighteenth st 
23 Fairview street 

2318 Twenty-second av« 
527 Twenty-fourth ava 
737 Buena Vista avena 
714 Silllman avenue 

2438 Anza street 

2474 Bush street 

1432 ElUs street 
319 Moscow street 

3869 Twenty-third street 

312 Bartlett street 
579 Castro street 

2272 Howard street 
202 Twenty-third avenq 
630 Palmetto avenue 
232& Diamond street 

3418 Eighteenth street 
319 Second avenue 

1259 Octavia street 
40 Liebig street 

1319 Grove street 
293 Jersey street 
356 Twenty-sixth avend 

313 South F street 
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MATERNITY HOSPITALS. MATERNITY DEPARTMENTS AND 
MATERNITY HOMES. 

Chapter 69 of the Statutes of 1913 (Stats. 1913, page 73) is an act to provide for 
the licensing, in«i)ecting and regulating of maternity hospitals or lying-in asylums, and 
institutions, boarding houses and homes for the reception and care of children. 

Section 1 of the act provides that no person, association or corporation shall there- 
after maintain or conduct in this State any maternity hospital or lying-in asylum 
where females may be received, cared for or treated during pregnancy, or during 
or after delivery, without first obtaining a license or permit therefor in writing from 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

It would appear from a reading of this section that the act was intended to operate 
against hospitals conducted primarily for the purposes above mentioned, but section 
3 of the act provides that any person who maintains or conducts or assists in main- 
taining or conducting any such institution or "who keeps at any such place any child 
under the age of twelve yeai-s not his relative, apprentice or ward," without first 
obtaining a license, is guilty of a violation of the act and subject to be punished as 
therein provided. 

Though the portion of the act above, quoted is not particularly set forth in the 
title of the act, it is so closely related to the general subject-matter of the act as 
specified in the title that it is undoubtedly germane to such subject and is properly 
a portion of the act. It will be seen that in the language above quoted the act 
attempts to prohibit any person from keeping a child under the age of twelve years 
at any maternity hospital, lying-in asylum, or any institution, boarding house, home 
of other place conducted as a place for the reception and care of children, and though 
the reception and treatment of maternity cases in a general hospital may be merely 
incidentalto the general purpose for which the hospital is conducted and maintained, 
if such a hospital desires to receive such patients and treat such cases it is first 
necessary that it comply with the provisions of this act. 

The above opinion of the Attorney General, rendered March 28, 1914^ 
makes it clear that the act of April 23, 1913, applies not only to lying-in 
homes and maternity hospitals in the strict sense of the word, but also 
to all hospitals and private homes which receive and care for maternity 
patients. The law was purposely drawn in this general form in order 
to prevent institutions and persons of doubtful character from escaping 
its provisions. Its enforcement is working no hardship on the general 
hospitals, though it does increase the work of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. However, this wide application is making it 
easier to set reasonable standards and to test the efficiency and social 
necessity of the maternity homes. The original reasons for passing the 
maternity hospital law are so fully set forth in the Fifth Biennial Report 
of this Board (pages 40-41), that further comment is unnecessary at 
this point. 
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(a) Maternity Hospitals Licensed. 



City 


Name aiul address of institution 

Tennant Maternity Home, 1716 Chestnut Street 
Mrs. J. M. Jensen 


Superinteiiileiit 


Alameda 


Mrs. J. W. Tennant, 


Alturas 




Fresno . 


Fresno Maternity Hospital, 204 Van Ness Ave- 
nue. 
Dr. Jullly's Sanatorium 


Miss Edna Hoasfall. 


Lomlta Park 


Dr. Geo. H. Jnllly. 


Los Angeles- 


Mrs. EmiUa H. Weishaar's Maternity Home, 
222 Miles Street. 

Private Maternity Hospital, 1234 West Thirty- 
ninth Street. 

Los Angeles Maternity Home, 414 East Fifty- 
seventh Street. 

Mrs. Harriet G. Cunningham, 1357 Valencia 
Street. 

St. Francis Maternity Sanitorium, 028 Hobart 
Street. 

Oakland Maternity Hospital, 137 Grand Avenue 

Sacramento Maternity Home, 1818 N Street 

Igo Sanitarium, 1525 L Street 




Los Angeles 


Mrs. Edna B. Jordan. 


Los Angeles 


M. A. McKenzie. 


Los Angeles 




Oakland 

Oakland 


Mrs. A. L. Ely. 
Maude G. Barnes. 


Sacramento _.. 


Misses C. and A. Keber. 


Sacramento — _ 


Dr. Louise M. Igo. 


Sacramento 


Cyi>ress Avenue Maternity Home, 4009 Cypress 

Avenue. 
Mrs. J. W. Duquette, 3916 University Boulevard 

Koerber's Sanitarium, 200 Duboce Avenue 

Cosmopolitan Home, 457 Oak Street — 

Bicker's Sanitarium, 16-29 East Washington 
Street. 

Langland Hospital, corner Spring and Stephen- 
son Streets. 


Mrs. Rosa E. Sinclair. 


San Diego _ 




San Francisco 


Dr. Lily L. Koerber. 


San Francisco 

Stockton 


Meta Laasen, Christici 

Jacobsen. 
Mrs. Katharine Rkbr 


Ukiah 


Olora 0. Langland. 







(b) General Hospitals Licensed to Care for Maternity Cases. 



city 



Alameda _. 
Alameda .. 
Bakersfleld 
Bakersfleld 
Berkeley _.. 



Berkeley ... 
Berkeley ... 
Cedarville . 
Cloverdale . 



Dinuba 

Dunsmuir 

El Centro 

Exeter 

Fresno 

Fresno 



Fuller ton — 
Grass Valley- 
Grass Valley. 



Healdsburg . 

Hollister 1 

Huntington Park. 
Los Angeles 



Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles. 



Name and address of institution 



Alameda Sanatorium, 2054 Clinton Avenue 

Broad Lawn Sanitarium, 2029 Central Avenue.. 

Mercy Hospital 

San Joaquin Hospital - 

Alta Bates Sanatorium, Webster and Regent 

Streets. 

El R€n>oso Sanitarium, 2222 Chapel Street. 

Roosevelt Hospital, 2001 Dwight Way — . 

W. D. Coates' Sanatorium 

Cloverdale General Hospital, corner West and 

Third Streets. 

Dinuba Sanitarium 

Dunsmuir Hospital - - 

St. Thomas' Hospital 

SayUn & Mix Hosiiital — 

Burnett Sanitorium, 2911 Fresno Street — 

Sample Sanitorium, Forthcamp and Mildreda 

Streets. 

Pullerton Hospital 

Grass Valley Surgical Hospital, 218 Church 

Street. 
W. C. Jones Memorial Hospital, South Church 

Street. 

Seawall's Sanatorium, 117 North Street 

Hazel Hawkins Memorial Hospital 

Dr. Preston's Home Hospital 

Angeles Hospital, Trinity and East Twentieth 

Street. 

Calllornia Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street 

Clara Barton Hospital, 447 South Olive Street 
German Hospital Association, 453 South Soto 

Street. 



Superintendeot 



Kate Creedon. 

Mrs. A. M. S. Orepor 

Sister M. Gertrude. 

Alta A. M. B8t««. 

Dr. A. J. Sanderson. 
L. C. Shingle. 

Mrs. A. B. OmbauiD. 

W. D. George. 
Dr. E. J. CornWi. 
Sister Mary Amita. 

D. H. Trowbridge. 
O. E, Thompson. 



H. Grace Franklin. 

Dr. Carl P. Jow*. 

Dr. J. Walter SeaviH 
Dorothy C. Drew. 
Dr. W. A. Preston. 



Walter Lindly. 
H. P. Barton. 
Carl Entermann. 
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(b) General Hospitals Licensed to Care for Maternity Cases — Continued. 



City 



Name and adtlre:^^ of ln>«tituilon 



Los Angeles __ Hospital of the Good SaniaritaD. com 

Orange and Wltmer Streets. 

Los Angeles Methodist Hospital, 2826 South Ho|»e Street... 

Los Angles Pacific Hospital. 13U> South Grand Avenue 

Los Angeles Vermont Hospital (Inc.), 2709 South Vermont 

Avenue. 
Los Angeles Victoria Hospital, 1001 East Twenty-ninth 

Street. 

Los Angeles... Westlake Hospital, Inc., 818 Security Building 

McCloud McCloud Hospital — 

Marysville , Rideout Memorial Hospital. Fifth and E 

Streets. 
Marysville _. Saint Francis Coo|>erative Hospital, Thirteenth 

and Q Streets. 

Merced Merced Sanatorium, 356 Twenty-first Street 

Modesto Evans Hospital, Tenth and L Streets 

Modesto ; Modesto Sanitarium 

Monterey ' Dr. McAulay's Sanatorium, 451 Main Street.. 

Nevada City 1 Nevada Sanatorium, Coyote Street 

Novato Novato Sanatorium _ 



Oakland 

Oakland 
Oakland 
Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 



Palo Alto .. 
Petaluma _. 

Placerville . 
PlacerviUe . 
Redding .... 
Richmond .. 
Riverside ... 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 



Salinas 

San Bernardino. 



San Diego 

San Diego 

San Francisco- 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 



San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 



San Francisco.. 
San Francisco.. 
San Francisco.. 
San Francisco.. 



San Luis Obispo. 
San Luis Obispo. 
San Rafael 



Acropolis, Twenth-fourth Avenue and East 
Twenty-sLxth Street. 

East Bay Sanatorium, 3113 Telegraph Avenue. . 

Fabiola Hospital, Moss Avenue and Broadway 

Oakland Central Hospital, 410 Twenty-eighth 
Street. 

Providence Hospital, IVenty-sixth and Broad- 
way. 

Samuel Merritt Hospital, Hawthorne and Web- 
ster Streets. 

Peninsula Hospital _. 

Petaluma (^neral Hospital, corner Sixth and 
I Streets. 

Reckers, Dr. W. A. and Rautz, Dr. S. U. Co. 

Dr. J. T. Wrenn - 

St. Caroline Sanitarium, 202 Pine Street 

Craven Hospital, Tenth and Clinton Streets.— 

Riverside Hospital — 

White Hospital, Twenty-eighth and J Streets.. 

Mater Miserlcordae, TwMity-third and R 
Streets . 

Jim Bardin Hospital, Main and John Streets.. 

Ramona Hospital, Fourth and Arrowhead 
Avenue. 

Agnew Sanitarium, Fifth and Beech Streets 

St. Joseph's Hospital, Sixth and University 
Avenue. 

Ward Sanatorium, 11»5 Bush Street 

Adlcr Sanatorium, 15'J0 Broadway 

Children's Hospital (Alexander Maternity Cot- 
tage), 3700 California Street. 

Buena Vista Sanatorium, 21 Buena Vista Ave- 
nue. 

German Hospital 

Hahnemann Hospital, 3698 California Street 

Lane Hospital, Clay and Webster Streets 

Mary's Help Hospital, 145 Guerrero Street 

Mount Zion Hospital, Post and Scott Streets. .. 

St. Luke's Hospital, Twenty-seventh and Valen- 
cia Streets. 

St. Francis Hospital, Bush and Hyde Streets. . 

St. Winifred's Hospital, 1065 Sutter Street 

Trinity Hospital, 1500 Page Street 

University of California Hospital, Second and 
Parnassus Avenues. 

Pacific Hosi»ital 

San Luis Sanitarium, 1170 Marsh Street.. 

Cottage Hospital, 20 Nye Street 



Superiuteiuleut 

A. O. Darry. 

Charlotte .\rmstronB. 
Dr. M. M. Lewis. 
(3eo. T. Renaker. 

Maude V. Broddy. 

P. M. Welboum. 
Dr. Robt. T. l.egge. 
Fannie E. Southeni. 

Dr. L. L. Thom|i.«»on. 

Edna Bollng. 

B. F. Surrhyne. M.D. 
Dr. Martin M. McAulay. 
Elizabeth McD. Watson. 
Dr. C. H. Anderson, 

Mrs. M. A. Scown. 
Miss Ida M. Sanderson. 

Mary I. Hall. 

Emellc M. Chabot, Pre«!. 

Miss Ada Carthy. 

Sister Mary Nazareth. 

Dr. Theo. Olmsteil. 



Mrs. Elsa Little. 



Dr. F. Stable. 

Mrs. 11. W. Scharkopp. 

Mary J. Currfc. 

Dr. J. L. White. 

Sister M. Aloysius. 

Miss D. L. Crwsen. 
R. E. Swing, Mgr. 

W. L. Rohrer. 
Sister M. Cummings. 

Dr. Florence N. Ward. 
A. A. Adler, Pres. 
J. H. Dunbar, Sec'y. 

Dr. S. F. Long. 

Werner Roehl. 

(). T. Maguire. 

Dr. Geo. B. Somers. 

Sister Angela. 

Dr. R. G. Brodrlrk. 

W. R. Dorr. M.D. 



Dr. WInslow Anderson. 
Phillip CoJIi.Mchon, M.D. 



Dr. H. W. Jones. 
W. M. Stover, M.D. 
Mrs. L. M. McCyanlcy. 
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214 STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

TABLE 1. 

Appropriations made for state institutions for the sixty-fiftli and sixty-sixth fiscal 

year. 

San Quentin State Prison — 

Salaries .__ __ $150,000 00 

Printing, etc. _.__'._. 1,000 00 

Folaorn State Prison — 

Support $264,000 00 

Salaries _ 195,000 00 

Printing, etc. 2,000 00 

Support _-_ 5,000 00 

Livestock 3,000 00 

Farm buildings ___ 7,000 00 

Repairs and Improvements 23,500 00 

Cell buildings and wall _.. - 135,000 00 

Laundry _ _ _ 12,000 00 

Shop buildings 33,060 00 

Board of Prison Directors — 

Parole work $30,000 00 

Printing _ 500 00 

Preston School of Industry — 

Support $275,000 00 

Salaries 156,000 00 

Cottages -_ _- 23,000 00 

Repairs and improvements 18,100 00 

Hospital ^ 12,000 00 

Special machinery and equipment 6,900 00 

Wing to trades building _ 12,000 00 

Whittier State School — 

Support $105,000 00 

Salaries _ 90,000 00 

Repairs, equipment and improvements 50,000 00 

California School for Girls — 

p:stablishment, site and buildings _ $200,000 00 

Stockton State Hospital — 

Support _ $406,620 00 

Salaries 325,060 00 

Reflooring main buildings 15,000 00 

Elevator for female building 6,000 00 

Heating system for male department 15,000 00 

Construction and equipment of Ward 25 58,000 00 

Dairy herd 12,000 00 

Improving street _— 1,500 00 

Dairy buildings 20,000 00 

Napa State Hospital — 

Support 1 - $378,750 00 

Salaries _. 309,760 00 

Remodeling north pay cottage 10,000 00 

Laundry 25,000 00 

Steam boilers 7,000 00 

Cottages, living and dining rooms 25,000 00 

Reconstruction of steam heating system 20,000 00 

Bakery, kitchen and dining room equipment 12,500 00 

Farm dormitories and sheds 10,000 00 

Dairy buildings 20,000 00 

Electrical rewiring — - 15.S00 00 

Reclamation of low lands - - — 10,000 00 

Agnews State Hospital — 

Support $321.080 00 

Salaries 223,060 00 

Oottage for female working patients 60,000 00 

Nurses' home - 50,000 00 

Wiring and piping conduit 30,000 00 

Mrmlorino State Hospital — 

Support $239,600 01 

Salaries __ 185,460 00 

Completion of dam and reservoir 12,500 00 

Gas plant - 10,000 00 
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TABLE 1~Continued. 

Appropriations made for state institutions for tlie sixty-fiftli and sixty-sixtli fiscai 

year. 

Southern California State Hospital — 

Support - $450,975 00 

Salaries _ 259,040 00 

Pour patients' cottages — _ 100,000 00 

Laundry _ _ 20,000 00 

Reservoir ._ _ 5,000 00 

Water stock _ _ 10,000 00 

New State Hospital — 

Site, water rights and buildings _ $250,000 00 

Sonoma State Home — 

Support - $237,710 00 

Salaries _ 198,820 00 

Extension of water system 10,000 00 

Septic tanks, etc _ _ 5,600 00 

Dormitory for female employees— _ 5,000 00 

Nursery for males _ - 19,000 00 

Cottage for epileptics _ _ _ 19,000 00 

Quarters for farm hands — _ _ 2,000 00 

Deficiency pavilion _ „ 1,824 02 

Folsom State Hospital — 

Support - $12,000 00 

Salaries 12,000 00 

Lunacy Commission — 

Salaries _ $36,000 00 

Traveling and oflQce expenses _ _ 5,000 00 

Printing _ 6,000 00 

Industrial Hom,e for Adult Blind — 

Support - -- -- $38,000 00 

Salaries 25,000 00 

Printing, etc _._ _ _ 500 00 

Dormitory , 50,000 00 

New floors in shops _ 1,500 00 



TABLE 2— STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
Cost of maintenance for the sixty-fourth year. 



Support 



Ordinary 
repairs 



Han Quentin State Prison $113,063 62 

Folsom State Prison. 74,536 04 

Total, state prisons.- $187,599 66 

Preston School of Industry 

Whittler State School 

Total, industrial schools 

Stockton State Hospital. 

Napa State Hospital 153,222 39 

Agnews State Hospital 102,939 55 

Mendocino State Hospital 81,148 34 

Southern California State Hospital 116,287 64 

Total, state hospitals $592,545 28 

Sonoma State Home $89,614 54 

Industrial Home for Adult Blind 11,887 05 

Institution for Deaf and Blind 48,235 12 

Grand total $1,049,076 84 



$245,651 49 
100,440 82 



$3,082 43 
178 59 



$346,092 31 



$3,261 02 



$361,797 54 
175,155 45 

$536,952 99 



$58,632 83 
60,562 36 


$91,085 93 
76,176 35 


$5,049 02 
5,181 89 


$154,767 78 
141,920 60 


$119,195 19 
$138,947 36 


$167,232 28 
$166,968 85 


$10,230 91 
$22,675 96 


$293,688 38 
$328,592 17 



182,360 24 
130,685 16 
100,662 80 
177,620 83 



16,094 15 I 
3,632 30 I 
6,289 51 

14,707 28 : 



351,676 78 
237,257 01 
188,100 75 
308,615 75 



$758,297 98 $63,399 20 $1,414,242 46 



$105,588 12 
16,287 31 
27,982 65 



$11,251 19 
1,061 01 
2.041 24 



$200,453 85 
29,235 97 

78, 259 01 



$1,421,510 65 $91,245 17 $2,561,832 66 
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TABLE 3— STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
Cost of maintenance for the sixty-fifth fiscal year. 



Institution Salaries 


Support 


repairs 


Total 


San Quentin State Prison 


$77,558 34 


sl«03..^'« 18 ' ^.47» 88 


$384,369 40 


Folsom State Prison 


93,800 001 ' 120,105 53 




213,905 53 








Total, state prisons 


$171,358 34 $423,437 71 


$3,478 88 


$598,274 9S 






Preston School of Industry 


$55,207 00 1 $84,672 02 
46,551 42 1 57,967 11 
6,591 49 8,367 33 


$9,919 10 
2,296 49 


$149,796 12 


Whittier State School __. 


106,815 02 


California School for Girls.- 


14,958 82 




- 




Total, industrial schools 


$108,349 91 $151,006 46 


$12,215 59 


$271,571 96 






Stockton State Hospital 


$158,194 93 ' $205,717 77 
167,498 05 ; 189,117 51 
124,716 95 123,871 47 


$28,567 73 


$392,480 43 


Napa State Hospital ._ - _ 


356,615 56 


Agnews State Hospital 


867 62 


249.456 04 


Mendocino State Hospital 


88,309 61 109,047 55 | - 7.898 73 


206.255 89 


Southern California State Hospital 


140,763 48 218,086 01 


14,074 41 


372,872 90 


Total, state hospitals 


$679,483 02 


$845,789 31 


$51,408 49 


$1,576,680 82 






Sonoma State Home. __ 


Failed to repor 
$12,112 40 


t 

$18,277 42 


$389 40 




Industrial Home for Adult Blind. . 


$30,779 22 


Incomplete totals 


$971,308 67 


$1,438,510 90 


$67,492 36 


$2,477,296 93 







'Approximate. 



TABLE 4— STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
Contingent fund. 



Receipts 



Disbursements 



San Quentin Fund . 

San Quentin Fimd.— 

Folsom Prison Fund 

Folsom Prison Fund 

Agnews Hospital Contingent Fund 

Agnews Hospital Contingent Fund 

Mendocino Hospital Contingent Fund.—. __| 

Mendocino Hospital Contingent Fund 

Napa Hospital Contingent Fund-—- ' 

Napa Hospital Contingent Fund i 

Stockton Hospital Contingent Fund 

Stockton Hospital Contingent Fund ' 

Southern California Hospital Contingent Fund 

Southern California Hospital Contingent Fund 

Sonoma State Home Contingent Fund 

Sonoma State Home Contingent Fund ^_-_ 

Preston School Contingent Fund — 

Preston School Contingent Fund i 

Whittier School Contingent Fund | 

Whittier School Contingent Fund—. I 

Home for Adult Blind Contingent Fund 

Home for Adult Blind Contingent Fund .1 



Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-fifth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty- fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty- fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 
Sixty-fourth 

Sixty-flfth 



$120,716 22 
205,952 73 
11,945 41 
13,801 77 ; 
34,955 31 I 
45,166 56 ' 
17,315 33 i 
16,206 12 , 
47,333 66 
59,100 49 I 
29,075 11 i 
28,800 73 I 
62,147 92 
51,909 32 I 
14,564 43 I 
18,077 77 , 
3,099 64 ' 
3,627 52 1 
10,843 41 
12,843 26 
22,778 88 I 
22,039 95 I 



$64,156 12 

357,735 75 

10,2(B 15 

8,324 59 
36,282 40 
41,740 S2 

8,493 06 
10,432 27 
51,946 89 
52,057 61 
25,780 07 
28,905 60 
72,826 40 
45,581 34 
11,386 14 
16,391 25 

2,046 47 

2,246 63 
12.158 .>4 

3,848 41 
18.368 S2 
19,711 67 
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5,027 15 
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40 75 
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3,329 84 
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TABLE 10— COUNTY JAILS. 
Population June 30, 1913. 









Serving 
sentence 




Sentenced to 


Al 


1 


t 


Counties 1 


trtal 


SUte 
prtson 


Reform 
school 


others 


[ 


1 
1 


f 

1 


35 





P 

1 


^. 1 
1 
B 

f 


f 


i 

1 


33 


I 


j 


33 




Alameda - 

Alpine -- 


34' I 


43 { 


2 


4 j 1 


-i " 

n_ 


Amador — 

Butte 


1 

3 1 


1 


— .... . 





1 


— ,' 


.._ i* 


1 
25 

12 


Calaveras - 




1 


'1 




Colusa - 


1 
5 
2 






8 . 
25 






1 

9 


2 

1 


1 


It 


Contra Costa 








1 


1 




40 


Del Norte 








I 






2 


EI Dorado - 




:::::L::::::r::::i 


::::::::::i::":i 


., 






Fresno 


15 L 
2 1- 
5 . 
4 . 






34 
2 


3 


' i 




1 




52 


Glenn 








2 






1 





7 


Humboldt 






6 
10 




1 


1 


11 


Imperial 

Inyo - - — 






9. 


1 ' !' 




16 






3 

25 

6 


,--; j — :'..... 


1| 


Si 


Kern 


27 1 
1 1 




. J 53 


Kings — 

Lake 


-Hi « 


Lassen - - 


5 . 
144 
1 '. 






2 1 






1 


-.: ! 8 


Los Angeles - - 


15 


7 


92 1 
10 ' 




j«____i.___. 


1 


258 
11 


Madera - 




_■""!"" "^2^S_^j^ 


1 


MaripoHft 






.. 1__ _ 


ii- 


Marin 


2 . 
2 . 
2 . 






W 




i ' ' •' 


1 


14 
12 
15 

1 


Mendocino - 






8 
13 




i;:---{ — -: 1 


1 


Merced — _ 






Modoc — 






|i 1 


; 1 




Mono — - — 


t 


1 ' 1 


- -_i 14 


Mono Branch 

Monterev 


5 . 
7 . 
8 
16 

\ 

4 

7 






: 5" 

4 







4 '..I.I in. 


Napa - 










_ 1 ti _ 


J 11 


Nevada 


1 


' 


.. . L.. 1 .. ■ . 'L. .. 




9 
50 
20 

2 

9 
128 

5 
90 
66 


Orange 


34 1 


1 1 

;r 1 i !■ 


— .'A 


Placer _ _ . 






17 




Plumas 








- '. . 1 ' 


1 


Riverside 






5 

. 104 

5 

74 




_. ,L . • ' n 




Sacramento 






8 


•1 1 


9 




San Benito — 






1 


San Bernardino 


14 i 

73 
12 






1 


1 


1 




San Diego 


4 


— - 


-1 41 1 3 

.| 204 i 17 

44 1 


1 1 




San Francisco 


10 

— ; 1 

\' ._ 


. 1 |. 




304 




1 


-— 






I 59 


San Luis ObisDO - 


3 1 


8 
-1 3 

-1 12 




1 ■! 




12 


Sftn M&tpo 


10 

1 
9 
1 
6 

: \ 

7 
2 






^1 1 '1 




13 


Santa Barbara 






2 


-.:.]!.. .:i::::.L.::..::l.:__ 




15 


Santa Clara 


1 


_1 23 
10 
3 




--I1--- 




t 




82 


Santa Cruz - - 


.....L... 


2 






13 
1 9 
1 2 
t 10 

22 


Shasta 

Sierra — 

Siskiyou 


1-— 


n 





", t 




5 
14 
6 

-,1 ' 


1' 




1 


• 






.1 1 


Sonoma 

Stftnislaus 




i 








11 






..... ....^ ..... 
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TABLE 12— COUNTY JAILS. 
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STATE BOARD OP CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 



TABLE 22— COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
Movement of population July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 
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^Report incomplete. 

^Report incorrect. 

^Original records deficient. Error could not be located. 

♦Records incomplete on account of change in management. 
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iTinity __. 
Tulare _._. 
Tuolumne 
Ventura — 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals- 



TABLE 22— COUNTY HOSPITALS— Contlnud. 
Movement of population July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 
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IN COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
31, 1912. 
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TABLE 23— DEFECTIVES 
December 





Blind 


Deaf 


Feeble-minded 


Counties 


Under 
16 


16 to 
50 


50 to 
60 


Over 
60 


Under 
16 


16 to 
50 


50 to 
60 


Over 
60 


Under 
16 


16 to 


50 to 
60 


Alameda _> 




2 


1 


S 






2 


6 


2 
2 


4 


Amador 






1 


1 


Butte 














1 

3 




Calaveras 




1 


4 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 








1 


Oolasa 












"l 


Contra Costa 












Ji 




Del Norte 






1 
1 









El Dorado 




2 


1 
2 




Fresno __ j . 1 










1 


5 


Glenn „- - ... .. 1 .. ,. 1 


1 






[ 




Humboldt 1 

Inyo - _- ! 




4 


j 

1 




1 


i 2 

1 








Kern i ' 


4 

7 
4 

1 
5 
4 
1 

1 
1 

...1 






; 






Kings 

Lake 


4 : 1 
1 





Lassen 







1 


TiOS Angeles Hofpltal . , 




2 

l| 3 




5 


2 ' 4 


Los Angeles Farm 






7 




10 


ft 


Madera 












Marin 




1 












1 




Mariposa 











........... 




Mendocino 




2 

1 




Merced 


' 
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1 










Monterey 


I 


1 


3 





















Napa _ _ 


1 


1 1 


Nevada ___ 




1 


2 
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Placer 


2 








1 







Plumas 1 














Riverside - ^ 


1 
3 
2 
4 
4 












1 
1 


1 


Sacramento 





2 


— 





1 


3 

1 
6 
2 







San Benito 








San Bernardino 






2 










San Diego '___ _ 








1 


San Francisco Hospital 












San Francisco Home for Aged 
San Joaquin 


: « 


13 

1 
3 


17 
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— 


1 


2 


" 
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1 

3 


41 


San Luis Obispo 
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2 ' 
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1 t 
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3 


— 
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2 1 
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1 '■ 
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IN COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
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TABLE 24— DEFECTIVES 
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60 


"" 1 
Over 
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50 to 
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Contra Costa 
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_..|„-.. ...... 
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1 1 1 
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Mariposa _ 

Mendoeino __ 
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Monterey 1 
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Nevada ____ 
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2 
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2 1 

1 ! 
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1 1 1 


--'' 
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Placer ^.- __ 


' ! 

'. 1 




;::r:i:_ : ■ i 


Plumas i 


1 1 1-. ,., 




Riverside 




J 


:::::! JJ-::r: 


Sacramento - 




2 


2 13 


3 


San Benito - ._ _. 




^ 

7 


' 




San Bernardino __ 




1 




1 1 1 1 2 


San Diego 


' 






1 ,L— _ 1 18 


San Francisco Hospital 




' 


:::::|.::.::::.:::. 




San Francisco Home for Aged 
San JoaQuin 




4 

1 


27 
2 


18 ' i 5 

1 - 1 -- 


8 ,j i 4 1 77 


San Luis Obispo 




" 2-;::::_J:::.::;..-.:: 
2 _-_ _ 1 


1 t '__. _I„ _ 


San Mateo 

Santa Barbara __ 


t 


--; 




Santa Clara Hospital 
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1 
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1 _ 1 . 


Santa Clara Farm 






4 
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2 . 
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2 - 

— ^1. 

3 . 

3 - 
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- ! 1 
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Siskiyou _ 
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1 1- .; 1 
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. -|------ 


Tuba - -- 
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IN COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
30, 1913. 
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1 

1^ 
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1 

:::r 





1 
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1 
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3 
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9 
11 


12 

~6 
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02 

6 






1 


: 
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^i 














1 










2 
2 




1 

2 

1 




4 


Ir-- 


1 









3 


1 

3 
1 


16 








4 


1 














8 






1 













6 




1 




1 




1 




1 
1 
8 

7 
5 

1 
1 

11 
6 
7 
5 

86 


1 
(no 


; j 

1 
3 

;-T| 


1 

i 


1 
l" 


9 
4 

14 

1 12 

9 

: 10 

1 4 

] 7 

41 

14 

48 

45 

114 

818 

17 

8 

8 

25 

28 

27 

10 

9 

2 

3 

38 

17 

6 

6 

.1 2 

.! 2 

12 

2 

8 

11 

■ 19 


s" 

2 
1 
1 1 
1 1 

' 8 
5 

■ i 

18 

161 

2 

"ii" 

21 

i""iT 

2 

i 1' 

'21 
1 
2 

1 


9 
















4 


1 


1 


1 


1 








17 




2 


1 


14 


1 ; ' 1 ! 


10 
11 


1 










4 




1 -. 




1 





4 
.- 

3 

12 
5 


1 i 

4 

7 

105 






10 


' 






5 
8 

22 

9 

age) 


6 

1 
7 

8 


4 

1 

4 
127 


46 


1 






1 
1 

4 
3 





16 
54 




.'■ 1 


1 

2 


60 


iSl_".~ 


127 
469 




7 


1 

1 
2 


1 




19 


1 




' 


8 






1 




2 

1 


2 

4 


1 
3 

10 
• 1 


15 

4 
3 


1 
„__.. 

1' 

r 


" ""is" 

.— ... 

.1 


3 


11 

t 








86 
49 


, 




1 




27 


1 


' 


18 


.|L.... 


x"'.''. 




1 




i 


9 
2 


3 




1 — 








■| 














3 


23 




! 


, 










16 
3 


1 


2 
3 






45 


2 




1 
-1 


1 


1 




2 

1 1 
.1 1 








19 


1 i'::::: 
1.... 







7 


1 




f 


1 


1 




6 




1 


1 






3 


--.. 


L. 1 1 1 .. : :_„ ' _::, ..::'. 






? 




j 








-1 2 


2 
1 


2 

1 





2 






12 


i 




J 


1 







— 




1 


i_ 


J 2" 




6 














8 


;. — 


-i 1 




-- 


13 




f 














3 


20 




1 




, 










226 




- 20 


' 24 


27 


5 


73 


179 


308 


14 


! 245 


66 


188 


1,402 


899 


1,801 

1 
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STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 



TABLE 25— DEFECTIVES IN COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
December 31, 1913. 





Blind 


Deaf 


Feeble 
minded 


Epllepilc 


Cj'ppled 


Consump- 
tWe 


County 


1 


B 
S. 

r 


f 

1 


1* 


j 

8 
1 


_ 1 

4 


i 


1 


i 


1 

1 




•=9 


Alameda 

Amador 


9 


4 


6 
4 


2 


8 


6 


18 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 


11 
2 


73 

4 


12 


Butte 






4 






Calaveras ___ 


3 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 





2 






1 




Colusa _ 










Contra Costa 






' 


5 


1 


1 








Del Norte 






1 

1 

1 

...... 


, 


El Dorado 


1 
1 






1 
3 


2 


6 

7 
1 
3 




Fresno „_ 






14 


3 




13 1 


Glenn 






1 1 


Humboldt __ 


2 

1 
i 






1 


1 


1 


1 






Inyo __ 






1 


Kern __ 






1 


2 





1 




10 

1 




9 


Kings __ 






1 


Lake ___, 




1 












Lassen __ 


1 
9 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 















1 
31 

78 


5 
17 


1 


Los Angeles Farm 

Los Angeles Hospital — . 
Madera ._ 


2 
2 


3 

8 


2 
3 

1 


38 
19 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 


27 
2 
1 


2 
3 


3 
2 


"169' "13 


Marin _. 


j ■ 






I 





2 


Mariposa _ 


[ 
...... ....._ 










2 
2 




Mendocino 








5 
1 

1 
1 
1 
7 
7 
10 




Merced — 


1 








Merced Branch 















Modoc _- 















1 


Mono 






1 












1 


Monterey __ _ _ 


5 

1 
2 




1 











Napa 


1 


3 


1 



3 
2 


1 




2 


4 
1 




Nevada 




1 1 


Orange 




1 




Placer 


2 
2 

1 
4 
2 
2 
4 





2 


1 


1 




2 


2 


2 1 


Plumas 


1 




Riverside 1 


1 




1 


3 


1 


""24" 
9 


1 
3 


1 4 


Sacramento 


1 

1 
1 


7 

1 


1 

1 


22 1 


San Benito _ - 





1 


1 





4 1 


San Bernardino 


20 
17 


1 


San Diego 






5 


7 


2 




15 


2 




San Francisco Hospital. . 
San Francisco Hospital 








38 
3 


7 


16 
2 
1 


9 


106 


64 


14 


6 

1 


156 

t 

4 

17 
19 
18 
2 
2 
1 


64 






San JoaQuin 


18 


2 


San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 










1 








1 










Santa Barbara 






2 


2 


5 


3 
2 


4 
11 


3 

13 

...... 


1 


Santa Clara Hospital „ 
Santa Olara Farm 




5 
2 
2 
2 


1 


1 


1 


6 


5 
1 
2 




•5 
3 
3 




Santa Cruz 


2 








Shasta 

Sierra — 

RiRldvnii 


1 


"""" 







1 


" 


2 

1 
2 


1 


1 

12 
2 

1 






2 1 


Solano 

Sonoma _ — 


2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 


1 
1 


5 
1 




7 






1 — 


6 
8 


1 

".7.1 


2 

3 |..- 


Kiif fpr 


j 








2 


1 


Tehama 






3 

"2 

1 
1 
1 
11 






I 


Trinity - 














1 


4 
5 
11 
4 


T 

2 


1 


Tulare 






1 1 


Tuolumne 

Ventura - - - 


1 
3 
2 

1 


1 


1 


. _. 


1 





...... 




Yolo 









Yuba V.V.l.VS. 1— 


1 


6 





1 






Grand totals 


148 


26 


84 


28 


269 


136 


44 


22 


539 


138 


390 


45 
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TABLE 26— DEFECTIVES IN COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
June 30, 1914. 





Blind 


De 

10 

4 

3' 


af 


Fee 

mil 

f 
8 


ble 
del 

-J 

I 


Epileptic 


Crippled 


Consump- 
tive 


County 


1 

8 

1 


4 
1 


2 


7 

1 


1 


1 

! 


f 


1 


1 


Alameda 


6 18 
2 


10 


71 
5 
2 


15 


Amador 




Butte 


1 


1 

1 
2 




Calaveras 


5 

1 
1 
1 
6 
3 






3 
4 
2 




3 


Colusa 












Contra Costa 






1 


1 


1 




1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 


3 


1 


Del Norte 










El Dorado- 


1 
2 








1 
4 


3 






Fresno _„ _ 

Glenn 







14 


4 




, 6 
6 
5 


^ 


2 


Humboldt 


2 

1 


li 


2 
2 
2 
3 




1 






Inyo _. 


^ 






1 
2 
4 

1 




Imperial 




















Kern . _ _ _ 


4 





1 






1 












Kings _ 






Lake .__ 




: 








Lassen _. 


1 
7 
4 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 








21 








3 
35 




1 


Los Angeles Farm 


2 

1 


3 
17 


1 
1 
1 


28 
5 


2 
3 


5 


6 
25 


1 


Los Angeles Hospital __. 
Madera 


1 54 


173 


27 


Marin 




1 

"3 

1 


3 
2 
6 








2 
2 
5 
6 






Mariposa 












Mendocino 










4 

1 




Merced 










Merced Branch 














Modoc - - 


1 








1 


' _ 




Mono 






' 


1 










1 
1 




Monterey 


4 
2 
2 




1 








6 

8 







Napa 


1 


4 




3 
3 


._.-._ 


2 




1 


Nevada _ 


10 1 
1 


1 


Orange 


3 


-...- 


I 


Placer .__ 


1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
4 
3 

32 
2 
2 




1 





1 


1 


5 


1 


Plumas 




Riverside 


1 


1 
5 


1 


3 


: :: " 




1 . 


Sacramento 




1 21 

1 i 7 


6 


15 ; 2 


San Benito 


1 
2 
5 


7 




1 

1 


San Bernardino 


1 
1 






""2 '.'....'. 


48 
14 
11 

146 
4 
1 


2 

1 
2 

55 


17 


San Diego 






14 i 1 


San Francisco Hospital- 






1 


San Francisco Home for 
Aged 

San Joaauin 


7 


10 


10 


120 


59 


14 


6 




_._ 1 


San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 




3 


1 








1 


1 






Santa Barbara 






1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
1 


6 
' 2 


6 
2 




7 
17 
11 
2 
9. 


6 
9 

1 



1 1 3 


Santa Clara Hospital _ 






1 
f 


17 3 


Santa Clara Farm 


3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
1 
. 1 






Santa Cruz 








Shasta 






1 




Sierra 


1 








Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 


1 

1 


1 




1 


1 
6 
1 

1 








1 


6 

1 


1 


6 
2 

1 
1 




1 

1 


Sutter 







2 


Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 


... -- 






5 


3 




3 : _— 








3 


3 






6 
2 
2 






1 


TuoluDinp 


2 
2 

1 
1 

141 


1 
1 






1 
2 


1 


Ventura 


2 
2 
9 


2 






6 




Yolo ..-_ 


1 
2 


1 


8 





Yuba 




9 














Totals 


28 


91 


23 


276 


136 


60 19 i 516 


140 


374 57 
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TABLE 29— COST OF RELIEF OF INDIGENTS OUTSIDE OF COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 



County 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte _. 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Presno _ 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo ___ 

Kern _. 

Kings _ 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 1.. 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono ___^ 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada ._ 

Orange 

Plumas 

Riverside _. 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

San Diego _ 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _., 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta — 

Sierra 

Siskiyou — . 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity - 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Aid to or- 
phans (less 
refund from 
state) 



Drugs and ' Groceries, 
medical | clothlnK, 
attention etc. 



- trailed to re port. 
J Failed to report. 
.1 Failed to rejport. 



$1,436 68 I 
1,746 06 



$133 



1,510 13 316 

Failed to re, port. 
Failed to report. 
Failed to re, port. 

583 65 259 



70 



382 45 I 
1,169 60 ] 



664 

165 

1,106 




Total 
I expenditure 



$120 00 
2,550 00 



3,142 45 I 



16,603 09 

I 5,420 02 

648 00 ' 

651 50 j 

2,023 75 686 65 ' 
5,063 50 112 00 
420 00 _ 



17,512 80 


107 75 


4,38:3 48 


17,277 39 


2.99fi 25 


17,402 55 


5,730 73 


257 55 


1,7(8 25 


72,274 29 


6,754 62 


4,897 00 


651 50 


6,255 03 


6,443 38 


1,523 25 



1,590 96 73 50 1,880 17 

688 33 215 75 363 80 

_ 120 00 983 25 

. Failed to re port. 

731 68 402 45 16,620 70 1,312 00 4,991 35 24,058 18 

. Failed to rejport, ! ' 

. Failed to re port. 



82 85 



. Failed to re. port. 



1,493 79 264 71 
Failed to re port. 
„_. 328 90 

1,129 58 



579 18 
175,682 77 
Failed to re| 
Failed to re 
Failed to re 
2,425 51 
5,665 76 
1,334 27 
.'Failed to re 



10,523 71 
2,669 54 

10,867 52 
13,389 13 



7,683 25 1 
5,348 00 



479 78 13,854 47 



2,485 63 
5,964 91 



18,357 34 
10,392 J^ 



12,253 86 1,517 57 24,967 85 

. 5,491 37 20,589 26 

175,682 77 



Failed to re 
Failed to re 
Failed to re 

1,934 40 
83 80 j 
Failed to re! 
Failed to re 

1,052 25 
Failed to re 
377 17 
Failed to re 

No out 



port, 
port, 
port. 
3,103 
680 
74 
port. 

21 
port, 
port, 
port. 

8 



50 i 



3,712 77 
16,513 34 
3,650 05 

684 55 



219 15 



9,807 74 : 1,257 20 , 20,306 67 

1 22,859 25 

2,752 50 I 1,818 75 9,629 72 



87 50 



port, 
port. 
I 140 
port. 

55 
port. 
reUef. 



1,130 00 



1,010 39 
401 28 



13,183 68 I 444 00 

6,078 00 I 1,015 50 

1 



706 56 



2,249 55 
1,213 80 



15.830 37 
7,926 &5 
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TABLE 30— COST OF RELIEF TO INDIGENTS OUTSIDE OF 

COUNTY HOSPITALS. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 



County 



Aid to or- 
phans (less 
refund from 
state) 



Drugs and 
medical 
attention 



Groceries. 

clothing, 

etc. 



Cash 
allowance 



Alameda 

Alpine _ I 

Amador _... 

Butte Failed to 

Calaveras _ _!FaIled to re 



Failed to re 
Failed to re 

$285 50 
1,495 84 



port, 
port, 
port, 
port. 



$120 00 
2,675 00 



Colusa 

Contra Costa. 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn j 1 18 

Humboldt 4,851 97 . 295 

Inyo (Failed to rejport. 

Kern Failed to report. 

Kings I 1,169 25 | 247 

Lake __;_._ 

Lassen ' 20 36 

Los Angeles- . 2,134 39 , 486 

Madera I 1,512 06 245 



80 



$217 85 

2,777 36 

3,921 67 

601 10 

8,480 40 



4,276 11 



1 25 00 




! 




' 10,161 75 1 
; 3,026 75 ' 


$3,211 20 


1 7,098 00 , 


3,002 01 



04 

00 

754 39 2,796 00 



2,984 60 
1,574 25 



50 90 3,281 10 
100 00 1,007 64 
854 00 1,492 12 
No out re lief 
Failed to re port. 
Failed to re | port. ■ 
Failed to re I port. ' 
I 1,234 70 I 20,311 38 



Failed to re 
Failed to re 



Failed to re 



port, 
port. 



port. 



Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc _ 

Mono 

Monterey _. 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside — 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego [ 1,482 85 , 2,030 

San Francisco i 121,217 00 I 

San Joaquin I Failed to re-port. 

San Luis Obispo Failed to re port. 

San Mateo __ _ Failed to report. 

Santa Barbara , 2,814 37 3,064 

Santa Clara ' 5,672 69 . 624 

Santa Cruz j 2,203 59 110 

Shasta __ 

Sierra ,— 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus — 

Sutter — . 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



2,107 62 

26,035 43 

1,292 31 

2,983 60 



755 00 
365 16 



30.198 82 

4,207 10 

750 00 



2,832 50 

6,049 00 

864 00 



!,355 06 
56 50 



786 90 
520 25 
646 00 



I 



3,745 75 I 1,344 40 
11,255 51 I 5,188 50 1,975 95 



00 

40 ' 
55 I 



2,347 50 
13,711 38 I 
24,063 Oi I 



16,763 22 I 1,763 75 
5,371 26 



38 ! 
75 , 



5,080 45 
26,679 90 
3,278 50 



10,497 52 1,246 70 
2,961 00 ' 1,798 35 



75 00 



Failed to re 

Failed to re 

3,188 51 

75 00 

Failed to re 

Failed to re 

639 75 

Failed to re 

777 34 

1,807 82 



15 

206 



781 16 



port, 
port. 



port, 
port. 



725 55 



port. 



50 
338 



1,976 05 
271 38 



5,340 00 



14,238 53 
7,690 00 



120 00 



95 00 
14 665 20 



1,481 90 



630 00 



1,060 00 
2,683 75 



Total 
expenditure 



$87,194 11 

120 00 

2,675 00 



528 35 


4,273 20 


17,590 62 


5,345 85 


23,727 63 


6,448 16 


365 16 


2,127 98 


91,203 74 


7,312 99 


7,2a3 99 


786 90 


9,669 35 


9,376 89 


3,210 12 



26,636 58 



18,419 96 


2,472 50 
32,630 75 
32,947 70 
121,217 00 


22,703 42 
32,977 07 
10,352 19 
4,941 00 
966 16 
14,870 20 


8,528 51 
1,556 90 


18,209 88 


9,849 22 

4,829 97 

120 00 



17—14188 
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TABLE 31— OAKLAND ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 

Statistics for year ending August 31, 1914. 

Children in homes under supervision September 1, 1913 31 

Children received and placed in homes during year September 1, 1913 to August 
31, 1914 - - 57 

Total for the year _ — _ _ _ 88 

Removed from supervision: 

Returned to parents or relatives __ - H 

Adopted - - - - - 5 

Died - -_ _— - - 1 

Placed In free homes — • 

Total removed from supervision _ _ - "23 

Total children under supervision September 1, 1914 — - 65 

Financial statement: 
Received from county for maintenance of dependent and neglected children com* 
mitted to associated charities by juvenile court _ - — $5,244 85 



TABLE 32--CATHOLIC HUMANE BUREAU. 
Statistics for year ending June 30, 1913. 

1. Children received and supervised: 

Children in homes, under supervision, July 1, 1912 _ 48J 

Committed to bureau during year ending June 30, 1913, and placed in family 
homes _ - - - - 334 

Total for the year — - 81" 

2. Children released during year ending June 30, 1913: 

To parents _ - _ 105 

Reached the age of majority - _ 6 

Adopted - 3 

Died - _— 2 

Transferred to institutions _ _ _ _ 20 

Secured free homes __ _ _ 2 

13fc 

Total in family homes under supervision, June 30, 1913 _ 679 

3. Supervision: 

Paid nurse (1), volunteer visitors (10) 11 

Children visited during the year _ 817 

Total visits to children, approximately _ 5,000 

4. Financial statement: 

Cash on hand June 30, 1912 : _ $4,754 92 

Receipts _ _„_ ^ . 64,540 58 

Total - $39,295 50 

Expenditures - — $57,938 8» 

Cash on hand June SO, 1913 11,826 61 

Total _ _ $39,295 50 
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TABLE 3a~CATHOLIC HUMANE BUREAU. 
Statlttict for year ending June 30, 1914. 

1. Number of children in homes under supervision, July 1, 1913 679 

Committed to the bureau and placed in family homes during year ending June 30, 

1914 - _ _ 187 

Total lor the year 816 

2. Chfldren released during the year ending June 30, 1914: 

To parents - _ 188 

Reached the age of majority _ 14 

Adopted - — 5 

Died _._ _ 4 

Transferred to institutions — — 6 

Secured free homes 2 

Total released during year _ 21» 

Total in family homes under supervision July 1, 1914 _ _ _ 597 

3. Supervision: 

Visitors, from 3 to 10 persons. 

Total visits to children: All visited every month. 

i. Financial statement: 

Cash on hand July 1, 1913 _— |11,32G 61 

Receipts _ _ _ _ 80,785 61 

Total $92,112 22 

Expenditures during year _. - _ $80,282 75 

Cash on hand July 1, 1914 __ _ - 11,829 47 

Total _ $92,112.22 



TABLE 34— CATHOLIC LADIES' AID SOCIETY OF ALAMEDA COUNTY. 

Statlttict for year ending June 30, 1914. 

1. Number of children under supervision July 1, 1913 _ _ 580 

Number of children received during year _ 35 

Number of children under our supervision with parents, no county payment 15 

Total children cared for during year 6S0 

^umber of children removed from supervision during year: 

" Returned to parents or relatives __ _ 10 

Transferred to other societies _ _ _ __ 

Adopted _ ___ 

Died ____ _ 1 

11 

Number remaining under supervision July 1, 1914 _ _ _ 619 

Number boarded in private families _, _ ._ 586 

Number boarded with parents or relatives _ 34 

Number boarded in institutions _ _ 

Number in free homes _^ _ _ 

i. Financial statement: 

Receipts, county aid $5,512 51 

Expenditures _ _ _ ._ 5,512 51 
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TABLE 35— <:HrLDREN'S AGENCY OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATED 

CHARITIES. 
Statittlct for year ending June 30, 1913. 

1. BoardiniT-out department: 

Number of children under care of department July 1, 1912 529 

Number received during year July 1, 1912 to Jime 30, 1913 263 

t Total children cared for during year 792 

Number discharged from custody _ _ 227 

Number remaining in care of the agency July 1, 1918 _ 536 

Disposition of children discharged from custody: 

Placed in free homes _ _ - 79 

Transferred to institutions _.- „ 12 

Returned to parents or relatives _ 80 

Returned to juvenile court _ _ 13 

Became self-supporting _ 4 

Died -._ _ - 11 

Mothers' pension discontinued 21 

Commitment cancelled by juvenile court before children were received by the 

agency for care _ __ __ 7 

Total - 227 

Classification of children in the care of the agency at the beginning and at the 
end of the year: 

Beginning End 

Children boarded in private families __ _._ 284 265 

Children boarded with parents or relatives _ _ 213 268 

Children boarded in institutions _ 13 9 

Commitment held for legal control __ 17 20 

Commitment held pending investigation _ 2 3 

Totals - - - 929 565 

2. Placing-out department: 

Number In family homes July 1, 1912 _ _ 137 

Number placed in free homes during year 21 

Number returned for supervision __ _ „ 3 

Number outgrowing supervisions (over 18 years) W 

Number of children adopted during year (eleven of these were on list of the 

central committee) _ _ _ 37 

Number of children died during the year (one of these was on list of central 

committee) _ _._ ^ _ _ 2 

Number of children returned to other societies or to relatives for supervision 80 

Number remaining under supervision of this department June 30, 1913 ^ 

Number children visited during the year. _ _ 1^ 

Visits made during the year (Includes investigations of homes) ^ 

Number of children not visited during year (these 4 children have been taken out 

of the state — have kept in touch by correspondence)... _ _ ^ 

(See report of Boarding-out Department for total number of children under 
the care of the Children's Agency during the year. This number includes only 
those placed by the Children's Agency itself and does not include those placed by 
the Native Daughters Central Committee.) 

3. Financial statem^it: 

Receipts for year ending June 30, 1913 f70,555 29 

Expenditures for year ending June 30, 1913 _ _ 70,555 29 
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TABLE 36— CHILDREN'S AGENCY OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF SAN 

FRANCISCO. 
(Failed to report.) 

TABLE 37— CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 
Children cared for during the year ending March 31, 1913. 

1. Children received and cared lor: 

On hand April 1, 1912_ _ 40 

Received April 1, 1912, to February 28, 1913 295 

Returned from previous placemcnta _ 176 

Total cared for during year 511 

?. Disposal of children: 

Placed for the first time. _ __ _ 253 

Placed more than once _ _ 132 

Placed in other institutions _ 11 

Returned to relatives 36 

Returned to court _ _ 14 

Died _ - _ _ Id 

Became self-supporting __ _ _ __. 1 

Total disposed of __ _ 463 

Total on hand March 31, 1913 48 

Miscellaneous data: 

Received under one year, boys_— _ _ _ _> 7fi 

Received under one year, girls _ 68 

144 

Received, one year and over, boys - 80 

Received, one year and over, girls.— _ _ 71 

151 

Average number of days in receiving home - 30.4 

Applications received for children. .-. 564 

Applications rejected, dropped or withdrawn. 112 

Applications approved and supplied _ 290 

Applications still pending 162 

564 

Children visited during the year _ 827 

Total visits to children during Ihe year. 603 

Children adopted during year _ 131 

4- Financial statement: 

Value of property, real and personal. _ $16,500 00 

Receipts for year ending March 31, 1913 86,741 30 

Expenditures for year ending March 31, 1913 1 75,164 83 
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TABLE 38— CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Movement of population and financial report for year ending March 31, 1914. 

Children received and cared for: 

On hand April 1, 1913 - - - 48 

Received April 1, 1913 to March 31, 1914 — — 254 

Returned from previous placements - - 180 

Total cared for during year - 482 

Disposal: ^ 

Placed for the first time 221 

Placed more than once _ - 144 

Placed in other institutions — _ 9 

Returned to relatives — 25 

Returned to court — — 7 

JDIed - — - 19 

Became self-supporting __ _._ _ _ - - — 4 

Total disposed of during year — - 429 

Total on hand March 31, 1914 _ __ - — 53 

Miscellaneous data: 

Received under one year of age, boys 81 

Received under one year of age, girls — - - 68 

149 

Received over one year of age, boys 54 

Received over one year of age, girls __ 51 

105 

Average number days in receiving home _ 32.5 

Applications received for children _._ _ ^ — - 476 

Applications rejected, dropped or withdrawn - 94 

Applications approved and supplied — 246 

Applications still pending _ _ — 136 

476 

Total visits to children during the year _ 678 

Children adopted — _ - HO 

Financial statement: 
Receipts — 

Collections by district superintendents $21,352 88 

Received through Los Angeles office 5,074 81 

Received through Berkeley office _ _ ___ ___ __. 717 38 

Interest on investments, net _ 3,160 20 

Publications _— _ 1 _ 388 30 

Deficit _-' 559 76 

Total - „_...$S1,253 32 

Disbursements — 

Repairs and improvements -^ — _ :__.___ $160 82 

Maintenance of receiving home _ _ 12,588 61 

Salaries and transportation _ ___ 15,625 77 

Publications and printing 1,505 CO 

Not classified _ _ _ _— _ _ __ 1,373 12 

Total __- $31,258 32 

Present distribution and disposal of all children received (1892-1914): 

Attained majority _ _ _ _ 179 

Adopted _ _ _ 873 

Self-supporting, still minors _ _ fi2 

Returned to parents or relatives __. _ _ _ 289 

Placed in other institutions — _ - 37 

Returned to courts _ 56 

Died in homes _ 95 

Died before placing _ _ 150 

Disappeared, traces lost 73 

In homes under supervision _ _ _ 564 

On hand in receiving homes 53 
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TABLE 39— EUREKA BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 

Children under supervision July 1, 1913 __ — _ 94 

Classification: 

Dependent children _ _ - 66 

Half-orphan children _ _ 28 

New children received during year _ _ _ 13 

Classification: 

Dependent children _„ _ _ 9 

Former wards returnee^ (dependents) 3 

Half-orphans - _ _ ___ 1 

107 

Disposition: 

Boarded in private families — __ _ 13 

Boarded with mother _ _ 72 

Boarded in institutions _ „ 22 

Number af children removed from supervision during year: 

Returned to parents — _ 29 

Transferred to other societies — - - 3 

32 

Children under supervision at end of year — 75 

Classification: 

Dependent children _ — 59 

Half-orphan children 16 

Pinancial statement: 
Receipts — 

From city .and county of San Francisco __ _— _ - $10,181 36 

From relatives' contributions toward support _ _ 209 50 

Total - .— - $10,390 86 

Expenditures — 

Maintenance of children $14,036 75 

Salary and carfares of paid visitor .-_ - 815 80 

Total - _ _-_ $14,852 55 

Note. — Maintenance of children does not include cost of clothing and medical 
supervision. 
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TABLE 40— LOS ANGELES HUMANE SOCIETY FOR CHILDREN. 
Year ending June 30, 1914. 

Cases reported — _. 1,186 

Cases investigated 1,186 

New reports on old cases investigated — _ _- 828 

Total number of cases investigated _ — 1,613 

Calls made on new cases _._ _ 8,192 

Calls made on old cases _ 1,014 

Children involved _ ^ l.MO 

Complaints unsubstantiated 61 

Returned to parents or relatives __ 10? 

Placed in private homes I 113 

Plactd in Institutions 204 

Placed In hospitals _ _ 44 

Referred to Associated Charities _ _ — 30 

Referred to county charities ._ - 58 

Referred to Kt. Vincent de Paul Society - 22 

Referred to Jewlnh Henevolent Hocfety - 10 

Referred to Japanese Humane Society.. - 4 

Referred to Health Office - 19 

Referred to Labor C'ommisslon - 2 

Referred to Juvenile Bureau .._ _ .- - 6 

Court Caaea. 

Juvenile Court - — - 278 

Superior Court 60 

Justice Court ._ — - ^"^ 

Police Court - *^ 

Total number of prosecutions - ^77 

Total number of convictions _ — 343 

Home. 
Separated, 84; father and mother living, .■»29; father and mother dead, 75: father dead, mother 
living, 214; mother dead, father living, 202; divorced, 37; conditions unclassified, 84. 

Race. 

American, 553; Hebrew, 73; Irish, 2; Mexican, 179; Spanish. 37; colored, 46; Austrian, 

20; German, r)8; Swede, 16; Hungarian, 10; Russian, 7; Canadian, 1; French, 13; Italian, 28; 

?:ngliph, 12; Roumanian, 1; Norwegian, 3; unclassified, 99. 

Religion. 
Protestant, 611; Catholic, 281; Israelite, 80; Russian, 13; Christian Science, 3; Japanese, 3; 
Mormon, 1; unclassified, 193. 

Nature of Complaint. 
Lost girl, 10; lost boy, 1: immorality of mother, 58; ruined girl, 8; runaway girl, 10; runaway 
boy, 5; mistreatment, 26; improper environment, 16; desertion, 81; truancy, 2; kidnaped, 4; 
abandonment, 2; disorderly place, 1; insanity, 3; unlawful detention, 3; no proper guardian. 5; 
rape, 1; violation city ordinance, 1; neglect, 109; abuse, 44; immorality, 29; cruelty. 111; failure 
to provide, 104; sick and needy, 57; homeless, 34; violation child labor law, 4; Incorrigible 
girl, 69; incorrigible boy, 25; destitution, 91; unfit home, 146; feeble-minded, 9; white slavery, 1: 
intemperance, 28; Section 288, 5; incest, 1; improper influence, 2; shop-lifting, 1; stealing, 3; 
unlawful detention. 1; unclassified, 74. 

Receipts. 

Trust fund - $1,281 00 

Regular membership --. 182 50 

Patron — 400 00 

Donation 1,236 88 

(Mty allowance _. 3,000 00 

County allowance 1,800 00 

$7,850 33 
Balance 1913 — - 364 29 

$8,214 62 

Disbursements. 

Trust fund -- .— $1,482 63 

General expense - - 1,058 03 

Transportation - - 202 03 

Salary - 5,050 60 

$7,798 19 

Balance, 1914, in general fimd 324 86 

Balance, 1914, in trust fund - -- 96 57 

$8,214 62 
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TABLE 41— NATIVE SONS AND NATIVE DAUGHTERS CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
ON HOMELESS CHILDREN. 



Tear ending 


Number of dif- 
ferent cblldran 
placed for 
adoption 


Replaced 


Number of 
homes supplied 
with children 


April 1, 1912 

April 1, 1013 „ _. 

April 1. 1014 


131 
160 
166 


13 

28 
SO 


144 
187 
195 


Totals _ 






446 80 


526 



Adopted up to April 1, 1014 _ _ _ 137 

Died up to April 1, 1014_ 13 

Returned to institutions _ 48 

In homes under supervision awaiting adoption, April 1, 1014 248 



446 

Applications received during year ending April 1, 1912_ _ 368 

Applications received during year ending April 1, 1913 _ 310 

Applications received during year ending April 1, 1914 — 200 



063 

Applications rejected, postponed and withdrawn -. 330 

Applications granted ___ _ _ 526 

Applications pending investigation and awaiting children _ 107 



Sources of Children Placed During Year Ending April 1, 19U. 

Relinquished to Central Committee by parents.. _ 35 

Committed by Juvenile Court of San Francisco __ - „ 9 

Committed by Juvenile Court of Santa Barbara County 4 

Committed by Juvenile Court of Glenn County 3 

Los Angeles Committee ^ . 17 

Associated Charities of San Francisco _ — 47 

Associated Charities of Oakland 15 

Ladies' Protection and Relief Society of San Francisco — _ 8 

Ladles' Relief Society of Oakland 4 

Florence Crittenton Home 5 

Catholic Humane Bureau - - 4 

Boys' and Girls' Aid Society - - 2 

Sacramento Children's Home — * 2 



156 
Financial Statement, ApHl t, 1919, to April 1, 19U. 

Cash on hand April 1, 1013 - - $10,161 24 

Contributions from parlors — - $3,180 61 

Deposit receipts account returns San Francisco parlors. 1,890 08 

Outside donations - 65 20 

Baby merchandise _ 2 GO 

Board - - 261 00 

Notary fees ._ - — 7 00 

Interest on deposit receipts - - - 420 62 

Total receipts - - 5,836 41 

$15,987 65 

Salaries - $3,655 00 

Traveling expenses 837 20 

Rent .-_ - - «36 00 

Office supplies — 117 48 

Telephone - 207 84 

Telegraph and messenger _ - - - 126 27 

Local committee expense - - — 164 75 

Baby merchandise - 52 05 

Board ..-.^— — - ^1 10 

Printing - - - - 1^8 66 

Office files and furniture - - ^ 70 

Notary - - 1» ^ 

Amount due Mrs. Humphrey . -— 21 30 

Total expenditures - - - ^'^ ^ 

Cash on hand April'l, 1014 - ».500 72 



$15,987 65 
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TABLE 44— EXPENDrTURES OF STATE BOARD OF CHARITrES AND 

CORRECTIONS. 
Sixty-fourth fiscal year. 

Salaries _ — _ _ _ $5,820 1 

Rent _ 876 ( 

Traveling expenses - _ _ 1,549 i 

Printing (Including biennial report) _ 889 i 

Postage _ _ 192 ] 

OflBce supplies and expenses 105 3 

Telephone and telegraph service 76 I 

Press clippings ^ 36 ( 

•Sundries - — 177 \ 



$9,722 ' 



Appropriation for the year. -— _ $10,000 < 

Expenditures for the year.__ _ — - — 9,722 \ 



Balance unexpended - - ^77 ! 



Sixty-fifth fiscal year. 

Salaries - - - - ^.025 : 

Rent __ - - - °^ 

Traveling expenses — — 1,992 I 

Printing - — - 127 ( 

Postage — — -- - JJl 

Office supplies and expenses— - - ij^ ; 

Telephone and telegraph service 120 , 

Press clippings _— ?? 

♦Sundries -— - — - ^^ ' 



$8,693 ! 



Appropriation for the year... - - - ^^2*^ 1 

Expenditures for the year — . - »^ 



Balance unexpended — - $1,306 i 

*The item "Sundries" includes office furniture, additions to library, etc. 
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